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“gainst the damage award in this actio 
the amount of $50,000.00. This is tHe 
amdunt to be received by plaintiffs frpm 
the defendant Judy G. Kelley by way of 
pre-trhal settlement of the plainfiffs’ 
claims \against said defendant. / This 
$50,000.00 offset shall be appgrtioned 
among the various plaintiffs/on the 
basis of tke percentage whi the re- 
covery of each respective playntiff bears 
to the total rkcovery allowe? against the 
defendant United States of America. 


[8] 18. Taking inté account the 
time and effort expendéd, the result ob- 
tained, and all other/ relevant. factors, 
plaintiffs’ counsel aX entitled to recover 
as attorneys’ fees iff this action, twenty- 
five per cent (25%)\of the amounts 
herein awarded $ the plaintiffs, as pro- 
vided for under’ the Gee al Tort Claims 
Act. 


[9] 19. / Plaintiffs, as the prevailing 
parties in/these actions, are &ntitled to 
recover from the defendant, thk United 


- States gf mere es their costs ik these. 


actiong. 


20 Tidements in accordance ith 
these Se of Law : is to be fo bh- 
with entered. 


w 


© £ KEY NUMBER SYSTEM ‘ 
% 6 


Julius W. HOBSON, individually and on 
behalf of Jean Marie Hobson and Julius 
W. Hobson, Jdr., et al., Plaintiffs, 

Vv. 


Carl F. HANSEN, Superintendent of 
Schools of the District of Columbia, the 


Board of Education of the District of 


Columbia, et al, Defendants. ! 
Civ. A. No. 82-66. 


United States District Court, 
: Distriet of Columbia. 


May 25, 1971. 


Proceeding on motion wherein plain- 
tiffs requesied that per pupil expendi- 
tures from district budget’ at each ele- 
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mentary school not be allowed to deviate 
by more than 5% from average per pupil 
expenditure for all elementary schools in 
system. The District Court, J. Skelly 
Wright, Circuit Judge, held that where, 
despite injunction against further racial 
and economic discrimination in opera- 
tion of school system, District’s elemen- 
tary schools which had 74% white en- 
rollment had 15.5% smaller pupil- 
teacher ratio, 9.7% greater average 
teacher cost and 26,7% greater teacher 
expenditure per pupil than did elemen- 
tary schools which had 98% black enroll- 
ment, notwithstanding contentions that 
discrepancies were random, were due to 
technological reasons beyond defendants’ 
control, and were inconsequential, right 
to equal educational opportunity was be- 
ing denied, and it would be ordered that 


_per pupil expenditures for teachers’ sal- » 


aries and benefits in any elementary 
school not deviate, except for adequate 
justification, by more than 5% from 
mean per pupil expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries and benefits at all SOE 
schools in district. iat 


Ordered accordingly, 


LL Schools and School Districts €=144(4) 
Where District’s elementary schools 
which had 74% white enrollment had 


15.5% smaller pupil-teacher ratio, 9.7% 


greater average teacher cost and 26.7% 
greater teacher expenditure per pupil 
than did elementary schools which had 
98% black enrollment, notwithstanding 
contentions that discrepancies were ran- 
dom, were due to technological reasons 
beyond defendants’ control, and were in- 
consequential, right to equal educational 
opportunity. was being denied, and it 
would be ordered that per pupil expendi- 


tures for teachers’ salaries and benefits - 


in any elementary school not deviate, ex- 
cept for adequate justification, by more 
than 5% from mean per pupil expendi- 
ture for teachers’ salaries and benefits at 
all elementary schools in District. Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, §§ 101, 105, as amended, 20 U.S. 
C.A. §§ 241a, 241e. 
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Cite as 327 F.Supp. 844 (1971) 


2. Civil Righis C= 

If racial minority is treated in dis- 
criminatory fashion, there is presump- 
tive constitutional violation demanding 
exacting scrutiny by court and impos- 
ing heavy duty of justification for such 
treatment. 


3. Civil Rights <9 

Court’s duty to scrutinize alleged 
discrimination against racial minority is 
especially high if right of minority af- 
fected is right to equal educational op- 
portunity, 


—~——_—— 


Peter F. Rousselot, Washington, D. C., 
for plaintiffs. 


C. Francis Murphy, Acting Corp. 
Counsel for District of Columbia, and 
John A. Earnest, Matthew J. Mullaney, 
Jr. and Thomas R. Nedrich, Asst. Corp. 
Counsel for District of Columbia, for 
defendants. 

J. SKELLY WRIGHT, Circuit 
Judge *; 


On May 19, 1970, Julius W. Hobson, an 
original plaintiff in the class action 
which led to this court’s prior judgment 
and decree of June 19, 1967, 269 F.Supp. 
401, affirmed, sub nom. Smuck v. Hob- 
son, 132 U.S.App.D.C. 372, 408 F.2d 175 
(1969) (en banc), filed an amended mo- 
tion for both further relief and enforce- 
ment of the decree. Under the relief re- 
quested the per-pupil expenditures from 
the regular District of Columbia budget 
at each elementary school would not be 
allowed to deviate by more than five per 
cent from the average per-pupil expendi- 
ture for all elementary schools in the 
system; the five per cent variation 
might be exceeded only for adequate jus- 
tification, which would be defined to in- 
clude provision of compensatory educa- 
tion for educationally deprived pupils in 
accordance with the 1967 decision, or 
Provision for special educational services 
for the mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped. To understand the mean- 


ing ot plaintiffs’ motion for further re- 
lief and enforcement, it is necessary 
briefly to review the beginnings of this 
long litigation. 


I 


In 1967 the basic question presented to 
the court was whether the defendants, 
the Superintendent of Schools and the 
members of the Board of Education, in 
the operation of the public school system 
here, were unconstitutionally depriving 
the District’s Negro and poor public 
school children of their right to equal 
educational opportunity with the Dis- 
trict’s white and more affluent public 
school children. 269 F.Supp. at 406. 
The court concluded that they were, and 
its decree permanently enjoined the Dis- 
trict of Columbia school board from dis- 
criminating on the basis of racial or 
economic status in the operation of the 
public school system. 269 F.Supp. at 
517. 

This decree was based in part upon’ 
the court’s finding of a systematic dis- 
crimination favoring the west of Rock 
Creek Park schools in the distribution of 
District educational resources—in the 
age and condition of school buildings, 
in school congestion, in quality of faculty 
and of textbooks, in curricula and special — 
programs such as kindergarten, and last- 
ly in per-pupil expenditures. With refer- -~ 


ence to these documented inequalities, 


the court held: 

“* * * However the Supreme 
Court ultimately decides the question 
of a school board’s duty to avoid pupil- 


assignment policies which lead to de 


facto segregation by race and class, °. 


it should be clear that if whites and ° 
Negroes, or rich and poor, are to be 
consigned to separate schools, pursu- 
ant to whatever policy, the minimum 
the Constitution will require and guar- 
antee is that for their objectively 
measurable aspects these schools be 
run on the basis of real equality, at 
least unless any. inequalities are ade- 
quately justified.” , 

/ 


* Sitting by, designation pursuant to 28 U.S.C. § 291 (6). 8 
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269 F.Supp. at 496. 


The court went on 
to comment: 


“The constitutional principle from 
which this modern separate-but-equal 
rule draws its sustenance is, of course, 
equal protection. Orthodox equal pro- 
tection doctrine can be encapsulated in 
a single rule: government action 
which without justification imposes 
unequal burdens or awards unequal 
benefits is unconstitutional. The com- 
piaint that analytically no violation of 
equal protection vests unless the ine- 
qualities stem from a deliberately dis- 
criminatory plan is simply false. 
Whatever the law was once, it is a tes- 
tament to our maturing concept of 
equality that, with the help of Supreme 
Court decisions in the last decade, we 
now firmly recognize that the arbi- 
trary quality of thoughtlessness can 
be as disastrous and unfair to private 
rights and the public interest as the 
perversity of a willful scheme. 


“Theoreticaliy, therefore, purely ir- 
rational inequalities even between two 
schools in a culturally homogeneous, 
uniformly white suburb, would raise 
a real constitutional question. But in 
cases not involving Negroes or the 
poor, courts will hesitate to enforce 
the separate-but-equal rule rigorously. 
Through use of a generous de minimis 
rule or of a relaxed justification doc- 


trine, or simply in the name of insti- | 


tutional comity, courts will tolerate a 
high degree of inequality-producing 
play, and delay, in the joints of the ed- 
ucational system. But the law is too 
deeply committed to the real, not mere- 


1. See the discussion of law in text at pages 
859-861 and Note 22 infra. 


2. Affidavit of Julius W. Hobson, Decem- 
ber 2, 1970, at 4. 


3. On July 6, 1970, defendants opposed plain- 
tiffs’ amended motion, Defendants filed 
a motion of their own to vacate the decree 
of June 19, 1967 and to dismiss the orig- 
inal complaint, which plaintiffs in turn 
opposed on July 14, 1970, asking for 
judgment on the pleadings. In the memo- 
randum of points and authorities filed 
in support of their opposition and motion 
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ly theoretical (and present, not de- 

ferred) equality of the Negro’s educa- 

tional experience to compromise its dil- 

igence for any of these reasons when 

cases raise the rights of the Negro 

POOL oe ee 
Id, at 497.1 (Footnotes omitted.) 

In its 1967 decree, the court attacked 
de jure segregation in the District di- 
rectly, ordering the track system and op- 
tional attendance zones abolished and 
calling for integration of school facul- 
ties. The court held further that per- 
pupil expenditure is a measure which 
summarizes most other relevant distribu- 
tions of educational resources. But on 
the assumption that compliance with oth- 
er items of the 1967 decree would have - 
the secondary effect of equalizing over- 
all resource distribution, the court de- 
ferred any more specific remedy for the 
inequality in per-pupil expenditures. 
The thrust of plaintiffs’ 1970 amended 
motion for further relief and enforce- 
ment was that this hoped for secondary 
effect of the original decree has not oc- 
curred. Plaintiffs returned to the court 
asking for further relief in view of the 
fact that the spread in total expendi- 
tures per pupil at various District ele- 
mentary schools had increased by over 
100 per cent since 1964, the last year for 
which complete figures were available at 
the time of the original litigation.® 
Plaintiffs requested a more specific rem- 
edy to alleviate these inequalities. 


peli 


[1] After a year of discovery and ar- 
gument by memoranda,? the record now - 
before the court indicates that a striking 


of July 6, defendants contended that “the 
extent of integration of faculties and de- 
mountables to relieve overcrowding is not 
believed to have had a substantial impact 
on the 1967-68 per pupil expenditure 
figures as it would have on later years.” - 
To check this contention, the court, by 
order filed July 16, 1970, required de- 
fendants to file by August 10, 1970 cer- 
tain cacegories of expenditure data for the 
1970 fiscal year and to detail their com- 
pliance with that part of the court’s 1967, 
Opinion calling for compensatory educa-' 
tion to de facto segregated schools. Mat- 
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Cite as 327 F.Supp. 814 (1971) 


Note 3—Continued ‘ 


ter responsive to this order was filed by 
-Geicnduuts va August 10 aud 12, 1970, 
in the form of an affidavit and a supple- 
mental affidavit of Benjamin J. Henley, 
Acting Superintendent of Schools, and 
three volumes of exhibits. On August Wes 
1970, the court sua sponte required de- 


. fendants to develop and to file with the 


court certain tables displaying family 
income and per-pupil expenditures for 
fiscal 1970, as well as a calculation of the 
Statistical correlation between deviations 
from mean per-pupil expenditure out of 
regular funds and deviations from mean 
1959 median family income. 

On August 17, 1970, plaintiff moved 
for production of additional information, 
which motion defendants opposed. By or- 
der filed August 31, 1970, the court grant- 
ed plaintiffs’ motion in part, denied it 
in part, and established a schedule for 
memoranda responding to exhibits pre- 
viously filed and under order soon to be 
filed. The court's order of August 31 
directed defendants to file in the record, 
inter alia, “projected per-pupil expendi- 
ture out of regular funds for teacher 
services rendered at each public elemen- 
tary school in the District of Columbia 
for the school year 1970-71, as well as 
the per-pupil expenditure out of regular 
funds for teacher services rendered at 
each public elementary school in the 
District of Columbia during the school 
year 1969-70.” 

On the following day, September 1, 
1970, in a memorandum opinion and or- 
der, this court stated: 

“The best data now available to this 
court indicates that there still is a 
substantial differential in per-pupil ex- 
penditure which favors the elementary 
schools west of the Park. The area 
west of the Park is the richest in the 
District. The elementary school popu- 
lation of that area is also the whitest 
in thecity. * * * A prima facie case 
of violation of the 1967 decree seems to 
have been made out. * * *” 


(Footnotes omitted.) 


In response to plaintiffs’ May 19 pro- 
posal for further relief, defendaats had 
urged that there were fundamental rea- 
sons, for the most part beyond the school 
system’s control, which contributed to the 
alleged expenditure disparities and would 
make adherence to a 5% range of varia- 
tion a devastating and unjustified burden 
on their management of the school sys- 
tem. Of the reasons given by the school 
board for variations in expenditures, some 
seemed truly to be beyond their control. 
Examples are differences in the amount 


t yoth 


I] 


at 


and cost of vandalism occurring at differ- 
ent schools, in the age of different school 
buildings and the consequent cost of Wye 
keep, and in the size of school plants 
and consequent variations in cost of op- 
perations attributable to economies of 
scale. Without precluding defendants 
from introducing more precise and up- 
dated figures about expenditures or from 
rebutting the prima facie case of yiola- 
tion of the 1967 decree based on the 
figures then in the record, the court there- 
fore sought to focus the attention of the 
parties on those aspects of school man- 
agement which appeared to contribute 
substantially to the apparent disparities in 
per-pupil expenditure and which also ap- 
peared to be within defendants’ control. 
In its September 1 memorandum opinion, 
the court ordered that defendants © 


(1) “indicate, by memorandum filed in 
the record in this case, why the school 
board should not devise a plan to 
equalize within a five per cent variation 
expenditures for teaching costs out 
of regular funds among all District of 

Columbia elementary schools for the 

1971 fiscal year.” and 

(2) “indicate, by memorandum filed in 

the record in this case, why busing of 

pupils from low-income area, over- 
whelmingly black, overcrowded schools 
in the District to high-income area, 
whiter ‘and  underpopulated schools 
would not eliminate unnecessary differ- 
ences in per-pupil expenditures relating 
to over- and undercrowding, which de- 

_ fendants concede to be one of the causes 
of the lingering and spectacular in- 
eguality in overall per-pupil expendi- 
tures.” ; 

Pursuant to the order of August 31, 
1970, defendants filed enrollment-capacity 
data and racial data for each elementary 
school as of September 21, 1970. In ac- 
cord with defendants’ motion, the court 
amended its orders of August 31 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1970 to require further exhibits 
on November 2, 1970 and the show cause 
memorandum by defendants relating to 
overcrowding and teaching costs on No- 
vember 16, 1970. Defendants subsequent- 
ly filed on November 2, 1970 exhibits 
dealing with teaching status, race, experi- 
ence, actual per-pupil costs for teacher ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1970, and projected 
per-pupil costs for teacher expenditures 
for fiscal 1971. Defendants filed fur- 
ther data in the record on November 6, 
Li Sandy 278 1970) (OneeNovembarsult 
1970, defendants also filed their show 
cause memorandum relating to overcrowd- 
ing and teaching costs. Plaintiffs filed a 
memorandum responding’ to defendants’ 
exhibits and show cause memorandum on 
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differential in per-pupil expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries and benefits4 exists 
between schools east and west of the 
Park and that the differential is great- 
er in fiscal 1971 than it was in fiscal 
1970. The area west of the Park, 
where despite voluntary busing the pub- 
lic school population is today 74 per cent 
White, is decidedly favored over the rest 


Note 3—-Continued 


December 8, 1970, along with affidavits 
by Julius Hobson and Stephan Michelson, 
Research Associate at the Center for Ed- 
ucational Policy Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Defendants have filed a reply 
memorandum to the court, along with a 
separate analysis of variation in teacher 
expenditures per pupil among District 
elementary schools by Dave M. O'Neill, 
Burton Gray and Stanley A, Horowitz, on 
January 18, 1971. At the court’s request, 
plaintiffs filed a rebuttal memorandum to 
the O'Neill report on February 11, 1971. 
Defendants filed a rejoinder memorandum 
on March 9, 1971. 


Finally, and in response to a March 
15, 1971 order of the court, counsel for 
the parties conferred; in lieu of proposed 
findings of fact, they subsequently submit- 
ted seven joint memoranda, supplemented 
by other separate memoranda where agree- 
ment was not possible, stipulating to the 
basic facts upon which this opinion 
is grounded. 


4 In the course of this litigation, the 


court has shifted the focus of attention 
of the parties from total expenditures per 
pupil to expenditures per pupil for teach« 
ers’ salaries and benefits, or ‘‘teacher ex- 
penditures per pupil.” For the reasons, 
see the 4th paragraph of Note 3, supra. 


5. Rock Creek Park itself runs the length 
of the city from north to south, and sets 
off the area to its west, roughly a 
fourth of the city, as a discrete geo- 
graphic entity. The Park serves as a 
natural boundary for school attendance 
zones and makes cross-park districting, 
at least without mandatory busing, im- 
practical. The area west of Rock Creek 
Park has been and continues to be by 
general agreement not only the most 
wealthy but also the only predominant- 
ly white section of Washington. 


6. The percentage racial breakdown for 
1971 comes from Joint Stipulation S14, 
Joint Stipulation S-5 shows that in 1970 
west of the Park schools were 17% white, 
while schools in the rest of the city were 


of the city where the school population ig 
98 per cent black, and is especially fa- 
vored over Anacostia, one of the most poor 
and black sections of the city.6 The fol- 
lowing tables show the extent of existing 
inequities by comparison of pupil-teach- 
er ratios, average cost per teacher, and 
average teacher cost per child for both 
fiscal 1970 and fiscal 1971.7 


98% black, The record before the court 
contains various indices of the economic 

status of different regions of the District 

of Columbia measured in several different 

years. All indices in all years show that 

the region west of the Park is by far the 
wealthiest in the city, With regard to 

the relative economic status of the Ana- 

costia area vis-a-vis the area west of the 

Park, see the affidavit of Edward M. 
Brooks, former director of the Research 
Division of the United Planning Or- 
ganization, in ‘Defendants’ Further Sepa- 

rate Memorandum on the Relevance and 
Materiality of the Various Indicia of 
Wealth by Regions of the City,” May 3, 

1971. During 1968 and 1969 Mr. Brooks 

helped develop for UPO a poverty index 

for the District of Columbia which has 

the advantage that it can be updated an- 

nually on the basis of locally generated 

data. The latest available data using the 

UPO index is for 1968. In his affidavit i 
Mr. Brooks states that “the six most 
affluent tracts in the city were West of 
Rock Creek Park, and, further, all of 
the tracts West of the Park were more 
affluent tha[n] any tract East of the - 
Anacostia River.” Like the west of the 
Park area, Anacostia is physically sepa- 
rated from the rest of the city by a geo- 
graphical boundary—the Anacostia River. 
Anacostia has 37 elementary schools and 
a population of approximately 35,000 
students. Defendants’ Separate Memo- 
randum re Tables S-17, 18, 19, and 20, 
April 27, 1971, at 2. 


7. These data are taken from Joint Stipu- 
tions Nos. S-1, S-2, S-6 and S-7. The 
data base used includes kindergarten and 

- prekindergarten students, special teach- 
ers, and counselors and librarians, Ideal- 
ly, the court would have preferred to 
separate out counselors and _ librarians 
from teachers, but separate data for teach- 
ers only was unavailable in fiscal 1970, 
and the court wished above all to use 
the same data base in comparing pupil- 
teacher ratios, average teacher costs, and 
expenditures per pupil for teacher costs 
in fiscal’ 1970 and fiscal 1971. 
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HOBSON v. HANSEN 849 
Cite as 327 F.Supp. S44 (1971) 
DIFFERENCES PETUEEN WEST OFTHE PARK ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS IN THE REMAINDER OF THE GlEY 
excluding special schools 


Fiscal 1970 


West of Park 


West of Park 
Advantage 


, Remainder 
OLACLeE 


Pupil-teacher ratio | 21.4/1 22.9/1 7.0% smaller ait 

7 | it 
Average teacher cost $11,734 S10 M167 15.4% greater ‘a 
emigre st $552 24.3% greater th 
Fiscal 1971 a 

Pupil-teacher ratio Isnt jal 20R9/ 1. 15.5% smaller ei 

vy t*| 

‘Average teacher cost SUZe Lo $11,048 9.7% greater Be 

' ‘Teacher expenditur ; al 
per rei fubie mali $669 26.7% greater be 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WEST OF THE PARK ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND ANACOSTIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS AND ANACOSTIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Fiscal 1970 

West of Park | Anacostia Advantage 
21.4/1 Paty 14.9% smaller 
510,044 
| 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


Average teacher cost 


Teacher SMES ECE 
per pupil 


Fiscal 1971 


1822 22:tib fed 24.9% smaller 
Si 2 uo 102775 17-57%. ereacer 


| soso | a 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


Average teacher cost 


Teacher SS 
per pupi 
(a41121 


40.0% greater 


327 F.Supp.—54 
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Pariiculariy in view of the 1967 opin- and wealthy. Although they have re- 


ion and decree in this case, these figures 
make out a compelling prima facie case 
that the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem operates discriminatorily along ra- 
cial and socio-economic lines. As the 
Fifth Circuit taught us in Brooks y, 
Beto, 366 F.2d 1, 9 (1966), “figures 
Speak and when they do, Courts listen.” 
If plaintiffs’ strong prima facie case of 
racial discrimination in the administra- 
tion of the District school system is not 
rebutted, then these results can only be 
justified by a “compelling state inter- 
est.”8 The thrust of the defense in this 
case has not, however, been with the dem- 
onstration of such compelling interests, 
but rather with various attempts to un- 
‘dermine the preliminary finding of dis- 


crimination in the dispensation of educa- . 


tional opportunity. 


III 


A. The first of the defenses to plain- 
tiffs’ prima facie case is the argument 
that, conceding expenditures for teach- 
ers’ salaries per pupil to be higher west 
of the Park than in the rest of the city 
and recognizing that the west of the 
Park area has traditionally been a bas- 
tion of the white and wealthy, more is re- 
quired for a finding of discrimination in 
1971. Specifically, defendants have ask- 
ed the court to notice that busing under- 
taken to relieve overcrowding has di- 
luted the concentration of white students 
and has raised the percentage of. black 
students at many of the west of the 
Park schools. But the fact remains that, 
when all 18 schools west of the Park 
are considered together in 1971, they are 
still 74 per cent white as compared with 
all the rest of the schools in the system, 
which average 98 per cent black. The 


west of the Park area continues to have - 


schools which are identifiably more white 


8. See the discussion of law in text at 
pages 859-861 and Note 22 infra, - 


9. Joint Stipulation S-14. 
10. Joint Stipulation S-16. . 


(1. Defendants’ Memorandum to the Court, 
November 17, 1970, at 20. I 


ceived some bused Students, the west of 
the Park schools remain 10 per cent less 
crowded than schools in the remainder 
of the city.1® That the west of the Park 
schools have 27 per cent higher expendi- 
tures per pupil for teachers’ salaries and 
benefits in 1971 is prima facie evidence © 
of discrimination. 


Nor do defendants succeed in under- 
cutting this prima facie case by pointing 
out that there are substantial differences 
in per-pupil expenditure existing 
in the approximately 130 elementary 
schools in the system and by suggesting 
that consequently “it is possible for any- 
one to cull a small atypical grouping of 
elementary schools which yields an aver- 
age per pupil expenditure substantially 
different from the city-wide average,” 1 
What defendants fail to recognize igs 
that the schools west of the Park consti- 
tute both a geographic and an historical 
entity.” If defendants were correct that 
the observed teacher expenditures per 
pupil west of the Park were a random 
or freak phenomenon, then defendants 
should be able to find other such “atypi- 
cal” clusters of schools and to demon- 
strate that the unusually high expendi- 
tures at such clusters were unrelated to 
impermissible racial or socio-economic 
discrimination. But the only other high 
expenditure “atypical” group of elemen- 
tary schools mentioned by defendants is 
that comprising the Model Schools Divi- 


sion, in which the pupils are predomi- 


nantly black and from the lowest income 
level families. In 1971 the schools in 
this model project had teacher expendi- 
tures per pupil of $548, or $15 above the 
citywide average.}3 This de minimis ad- 
vantage hardly compares, however, with 
that of the west of the Park schools 
which were $136 above the citywide aver- 
age. Moreover, there is a lawful reason 


12, See Note 5 supra and. Hobson y. Han- 
sen, 269 F.Supp. 401, 410 (1967). 


13. Defendants’ Revised Submission to the 
Court, November 6, 1970, and Joint 
Stipulation S-6. 
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HOBSON v. HANSEN 851 
Cite as 327 F.Supp. 844 (1971) ee 


for the favorable treatment of the Model 
Schools Division program; it serves as a 
model of compensatory education and is 
justified by the court’s 1967 holding that 


“[wlhere because of the density of 
residential segregation or for other 
reasons children in certain areas, Ppar- 
ticularly the slums, are denied the ben- 
efits of an integrated education, the 
court will require that the plan include 
compensatory education sufficient at 
least to overcome the detriment of seg- 
regation * ~*  *” 


269 F.Supp. at 515. Because the Model 
Schools Division program is designedly 
compensatory, it would not be bound by 
plaintiffs’ proposed five per cent equali- 
zation order. 


The higher than average teacher ex- 
penditures per pupil out of regular funds 
at the Model Schools Division schools are 
further accounted for by the fact that 
the administration has designated these 
schools to receive all Title I money ex- 
tended to the District of Columbia un- 
der the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Federal law requires that 
Title I funds be spent only to meet the 
Special educational needs of disadvan- 
taged children. To obtain Title I funds 
from the federal government, local school 
administrators must first demonstrate 
that the designated receiving schools are 


‘already given at least equal treatment 


with other schools in the system as meas- 
ured by objective inputs out of regular 
budgetary funds.!4 Thus both because 
they are part of the city’s own compensa- 
tory program and because it is a prereq- 
uisite to their receiving Title I funds, 
Model Schools Division schools lawfully 
receive slightly higher than average 
teacher expenditures per pupil. But by 
what lawful justification do the elemen- 
tary schools in the white and wealthy 
west of the Park area receive strikingly 
higher teacher expenditures per pupil, 
out of regular appropriations uniquely 
| 
14. 20 U.S.C. §8 241a and 241e (1964), as 
amended by Public Law 91-230, § 109 
(a), 91st Cong., 2d Sess., April 18, 1970. 
And see Memorandum to Chief State 
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within defendants’ control, as compared 
with all of the city’s black and generally 
poorer schools, including those of the 
Model Schools Division? As will be seen 
below, this is a question for which de- 
fendants have no satisfactory answer. 


B. As an adjunct to their claim that 
the schools west of the Park constitute 
an unfair or “atypical” sample, defend- 
ants have offered evidence purporting to 
show that, when looked at overall, chil- 
dren from poor homes fare as well or 
better than their wealthier counterparts 
in the allotment of expenditures. By 
defendants’ calculations, the statistical 
correlation between the fiscal 1970 per- 
pupil expenditure and the 1959 median 
family income is —0.08. “No statistical 
relationship at all exists; the rank dis- 
tribution is completely random.” <Ac- 
cording to plaintiffs, however, defend- 
ants have not computed this correlation 
correctly. The correct correlation is 
+.053—small, but positive. Plaintiffs 
state that when one looks at the correla- 
tion between income and expenditures 
per pupil for teachers’ salaries in fiscal 
1970—the focus which the court has 
most recently requested—the correlation 
is a significant +.100; and that it rises 
to +.172 when special schools for the 
mentally retarded and physically handi- 
capped are excluded (as they would be 
under plaintiffs’ proposed equalization 


order). 


Fortunately, the court does not find 
it necessary to arbitrate this abstruse 
Statistical dispute between the parties. 
Even if defendants have computed the 
correlation correctly, all they have dem- 
onstrated is that random high per-pupil 
expenditures in favor of some children 
from poor, black neighborhoods east of 
Rock Creek Park at the expense of other 
children from poor, black neighborhoods 
east of Rock Creek Park are so great 
that they obscure the systematic dis- 
crimination in favor of white children 
from wealthy neighborhoods west of 


School Officers: “Subject: Advisory 


Statement on the Development of Policy 
on Comparability,” September 18, 1970. 
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Rock Creek Park. Put another way, if 
there is a “crazy quill’ or random na- 
ture to the spending pattern, it is con- 
centrated among some low income area 
Schools where there appears to be no 
Significant correlation among race, 
neighborhood income, and per-pupil ex- 
penditures. Whereas white children in 
wealthy neighborhoods have only a slight 
chance of being assigned to elementary 
Schools where the expenditure per pupil 
is less than the citywide average, chil- 
dren in poorer black neighborhoods face 
a substantial probability of such assign- 
ment. Defendants’ own scatter dia- 
grams Serve only to reinforce plaintiffs’ 
argument that per-pupil expenditures 
for teachers’ salaries in District public 
schools are “random,” if at all, only for 
the black and the poor. The Wealthy and 
the white are virtually guaranteed more 
money—in almost every instance sub- 
stantially more than five per cent above 
the citywide average. 

C. Defendants have also attempted 
to account for the observed discrepancies 
in expenditures solely on the basis of 
true economies of scale. A brief review 
of the contentions of opposing parties 


15. The article reads in part as follows: 

“Large schools have relatively low 
expenditures per pupil and small schools 
have higher expenditures, This is just 
what would be predicted by the time- 
honored principle of economies of scale, 
which describes the general tendency 
of costs per unit of output—in this case, 
one child’s education—to fall as the 
scale of operation—in this case, the 
size of school—increases. 

“Schools west of the park are smaller, 
305 pupils per school on the average. 
Schools east of the park are newer and 
larger, 744 pupils per school on the 
average. The principle of economies 
of scale then, would lead one to ex- 
pect higher expenditures west of the 
park where the schools are so much 
smaller, Such a differential need not 
reflect discriminatory practices, 

“An appropriate comparison is made 
in the accompanying chart. When 
schools of equal size are compared, 
it is clear there are no significant east- 
west differences, If anything, schools of 
the same size east of Rock Creek have 
somewhat higher per-pupil expenditures 
than their western couuterparts. The 


eae 


in the economics of Scale debate wij) 
Serve to indicate the added difficulties 
Which beset the truth finding process 
When it is necessary to rely upon easily 
manipulated statistical] analyses, When 
the evidence first presented indicated 
wide discrepancies in overall expendj- 
tures per pupil favoring the west of the 
Park schools, defendants took the posi- 
tion that economies of scale were the real 
reason for what plaintiffs attributed to 
discrimination. In this respect, defend- 
ants directed the court’s attention to an 
article by June O’Neill and Arlene Holen 
published in the Washington Post on Oc- 
tober 15, 1970,15 Adopting the June 
O’Neill—Arlene Holen article’s reason- 
ing, defendants stated in their Novem- 
ber 17 memorandum to the court that 
they “must here again emphasize that 
it is not the blackness or whiteness of 
the school, nor the poorness or richness 
of the school that causes a high or low 
per pupil expenditure figure. It is the 
Size of the school.” 16 

Plaintiffs have demonstrated to this 
court’s satisfaction, however,. that de 
fendants’ initial explanation of the ob- 
Served discrepancies in per-pupil expends 


figures used here are D. C. expenditures 
only, and do not include federal Title 
I or impacted area funds. 

“It is also striking that expenditures 
per pupil consistently decrease as the 
size of school increases, And this 
happens on both sides of the park, 

“The reason for this phenomenon of 
declining costs, which is widely rec- 
ognized in industry, is the greater 
spreading out of high fixed costs over 
more pupils in the larger schools. 
For example, school principals get simi- 
lar salaries, but in larger schools the 
principal’s salary cost per pupil will 
be much lower. This greater spreading 
out of costs applies to all those items 
in the school budget which cannot be 
provided in direct proportion to the 
number of pupils—administrative costs, 
building and maintenance costs, library, 
special teacher and guidance services, 

* ete.’ 


16. Defendants’ Memorandum to the Court, 
November 17, 1970, at 23. “Size” is 
defined as the number of pupils in at- 
tendance, not in terms of the physical di- 
mensions of the building, 
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ywures Solely on the basis of economies 
of scale is scientifically invalid. Plain- 
wits’) Micnelson analysis aptly ‘noted 
first that the conclusions reached in the 
June O’Neill—Arlene Holen article were 
tased upon the unstated premise that 
the quality of education given at schools 
throughout the city was constant. This 
approach begs precisely the ultimate fac- 
tual question posed by this litigation— 
whether all children in. the District 
school system are being given equal edu- 
cational opportunity or whether some 
children are favored over others. If the 
larger schools east of the Park show sub- 
stantially lower expenditures per pupil, 
it is of course possible that these lower 
expenditures may be explained by true 
economies of scale; but it is equally 
possible that they also reflect lower in- 
puts of resources and generally inferior, 
thus less expensive, education. Dave 
O'Neill’s analysis,17 offered by defend- 
ants in response to Michelson’s analysis, 


17. The two O'’Neills should not be con- 
fused. June, the wife, wrote her Wash- 
ington Post article on economies of scale 
first. Dave, the husband, appeared later, 
as defendants’ expert. 


18, June O'Neill, of course, had written 
in October about economies of scale in 
total expenditures per pupil. Dave 
O'Neill focuses, as the court had sug- 
gested in September, on teaching costs 
alone. As to the first component of teach- 
ing cost—average teacher salary—Dave 
O'Neill finds there can be economies of 
scale. According to Dave O'Neill, varia- 
tion in average teacher salary with size 
reflects “only the fact that old teachers 
tend to be in old (and therefore small) 
buildings.” He criticizes the Michelson 
technique quite convincingly when he 
Writes that “the fact that there is a built- 
in negative correlation between average 
teacher salary and school size has intro- 
duced much confusion into * * * previ- 
ous discussions.” Dave O’Neill does find, 
however, that the second component of 
teaching costs—class size—may be subject 
to economies of scale, although ‘there 
Will always be the problem that larger 
elngses in the larger schools could result 
iu both lower costs and lower quality.” 
It is thus only for special teachers that 
absolutely untainted economies of scale 
tiiy be possible. Small schools every- 
Where in town tend to have more special 


though it differs from Michelson’s in 
other respects, is in agreement with 
Michelson that the June O'Neili—Ar- 
lene Holen newspaper article is facile 
and unreliable. The Michelson analysis, 
in addition to showing that the O’Neill— 
Holen article begs the ultimate question 
posed by this litigation, also demon- 
Strates that, when variables other than 
size—such as average teachers’ salaries, 
teacher-pupil ratio, or capacity utiliza- 
tion—are also considered, then size alone 
can be said to explain only somewhere 
between 7.5 per cent and 15 per cent of 
the observed differences in per-pupil ex- 
penditures for teachers’ salaries. Thus 
defendants’ initial claim that the differ- 


ential is legitimate because it arises sole- 


ly, or even substantially, from their al- 
leged ability to run comparable quality 
Schools more cheaply if they are larger 
has been convincingly refuted, not only 
by Michelson, but by their own expert as 
well,.18 


teachers than large ones; and because spe- 
cial teachers in small schools tend to be 
itinerant, the time they spend travel- 
ing may mean that students in larg 
schools receive just as much classroom 
time per special teacher as students in 
small schools do. If this is true, Daye 
O'Neill concludes, “then it would appear 
that, as between sides of the park, signifi- 
cant differentials in the quality of school- 
ing do not emanate from the [special 
teacher] differential.” Although inter- 
esting, Dave O'Neill’s economies of scale 
argument is speculative and unproved. 
At the moment, we cannot know how 
much of the existing variation in ex- 
penditures for special teachers is abso- 
lutely necessary because of economies 
of scale and how much could have been 
eliminated by more economical scheduling 
of special teachers. And even if Dave 
O'Neill's theory is correct, it would only 
explain away that part of the differen- 
tial in teacher expenditures per pupil 
which relates to special teachers. With- 
out prejudging this issue, the court will 
note at this point that an equalization or- 
der could be framed in such a way as to 
leave open exceptions to the permissible 
range of variation where defendants ean 
prove that these were due purely to 
economies of seale. With respect to re- 
porting special teacher expenditures per 
pupil, this court in any future studies 
will reqnire that the salaries of special 
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IV 

In the preceeding portion of this opin- 
ion, the court has considered and reject- 
ed defendants’ argument that the ob- 
Served wide discrepancies in teacher ex- 
penditures per pupil favoring schools 
west of the Park are random and do not 
favor any particular racial] group or eco- 
homie class of children. The court has 
also rejected defendants’ position that, 
even if an objective pattern of discrim- 
ination exists, it does so solely or pri- 
marily for technological reasons (Ch ye, 
economies of scale) which are beyond 
defendants’ control and which cannot be 
remedied by a court order. Now the 
court comes to defendants’ ultimate de- 
fense: that even if a pattern of unequal 
expenditures does exist, and even if the 
differential expenditures per pupil are 
within defendants’ control, the resulting 
real resource differentials are nonethe- 
less inconsequential as they relate to 
equal educational opportunity. 


Teacher expenditure per pupil is a 
sum, of course, which reflects both the 


teachers who teach at more than one 
school be prorated among the schools 
according to the time spent at each 
school. 

Although plaintiffs and defendants now 
seem to be in agreement that economies of 
scale are quite small, the question still 
arises whether they might be sufficiently 
large to account for teacher expenditures 
per pupil outside the requested 5% 
equalization range in a small number of 
exceptionally large or small schools. Thé 
question, of course, is not how much vari- 
ation in teacher expenditure per pupil is 
explained by size, but rather what might 
be the magnitude in dollars and cents of 
the economies of  geale factor. The 
Michelson analysis concluded that a 5¢ 
per child scale economy was possible, and 
this led to the realization that schools 
more than 1,000 pupils different in size 
might have scale economies accounting for 
teacher expenditure per pupil. differen- 
tials outside the 5% range. But this 
finding, of course, goes to the viability of 
the proposed remedy, and not to the early 
and clearly unfounded claim of defend- 
ants that the observed discrepancies were 
legitimately accounted for on the basis of 
economies of scale. I shall come back to 
the secondary question in the remedy sec- 

‘tion, 


size of the class in which a given student 
finds himself and the salary paid hig 
teacher. With regard to the average 
teacher salary component of teacher ex- 
penditures per pupil, defendants take the 
position that the different salaries paid 
teachers are primarily rewards for ex- 
perience, and that experience has not 
been shown to have a Significant correla- 
tion with a teacher’s productivity meas- 
ured by student achievement tests. The 
Short response to this position is that de- 
fendants are seeking to reopen and re- 
litigate an issue which has already been 
decided in the 1967 Hobson opinion.!9 


It is almost an affront to common 
Sense to say, as do defendants, that a 
pattern of spending so discriminatory on 
its face as the one which exists in the 
District reflects no discrimination jin 
“educational opportunity.” To overcome 
the heavy burden against them, defend- 
ants lean in part on an argument by 
their expert, Dave O’Neill, that only 
teacher experience of six years and less 
has educational consequence. But even 


19. “Defendants volunteered the informa- 
tion, confirmed by the Task Force re- 
port, that teachers in the ‘older schools 
with stable or declining enrollments,’ 
namely, the white elementary schools 
west of the Park, have had significant- 
ly greater teaching experience than the 
faculties at the Negro elementary 
schools, * * * Defendants, however, 
denigrate the Significance of this at- 
tribute, picturing the young teacher 
fresh from the university who may 
predictably turn in the Superior teach- 
ing performance, All this may be true, 
but it remains beyond denial that, 
other factors equal, experience is a 
real asset for a teacher, as it is for 
any professional. The Washington 
school system's pay scale, in propor- 
tioning salary to the number of years 
of teaching experience, is a testimonial 
to this fact. Moreover, it cannot be 
questioned that the initial few years 
of teaching make an enormous con- 
tribution to a teacher's competence, A 
/Superior percentage of teachers at 
the predominantly (85-100%) white 
schools, the Task Force report shows, 
have these vital first years of experience 
to fall back on. * * ¥” 

269 F.Supp. at 434-435, 
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if this assumption, which O’Noil! admits 
is really an “intuitive hunch,” were 
true, the west of the Park school is still 
favored in that it has a higher percent- 
age of teachers with six years or more 
experience than schools in the rest of 
the city.2° Moreover, as the court reads 
them the rather inconclusive educational 
studies tell us only that teachers seem to 
be overcompensated for experience rel- 
ative to their productivity. That is, 
researchers consistently find some rela- 
tionship between experience and achieve- 
ment, though not so great as is tradi- 
tionally paid for. In the absence of more 
conclusive studies, large differentials 
such as exist in the District of Columbia 
cannot be condoned. : 


Moreover, the Board cannot be allow- 
ed in one breath to justify budget re- 
quests to the Congress and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia City Council by stress- 
ing the connection between longevity and 
quality teaching, and then in the next 
breath to disavow any such connection 
before the court. Speaking before the 


City Council on the subject of teacher. 


20. O'Neill Analysis at 9. Moreover, even 

‘accepting O’Neill’s “intuitive hunch” 
arguendo, his own analysis, Table 3 at 
16, shows that 68.3% of the teachers 
west of the Park, but only 60.4% of the 
teachers east of the Park, are “high- 
est quality” as judged by the standard 
of six years or more of experience. 


21. Statement of Mrs. Anita F, Allen, 
Chairman, Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Legislation, District of Columbia 
Board of Education, Before the City 
Council Regarding Teacher Salary Legis- 
lation, October 31, 1969, at 5. “First, 
the massive turnover rate of teachers 
must be stopped. And the. District of 
Columbia schools can no longer afford 
to be a training ground for neighboring 
suburban school districts.” D, C. Police, 
Firemen and Teachers’ Pay Legislation 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, United States Sen- 
ate, on S. 1511, S. 2102, S. 2623, S. 2659 
and 8S, 2679, November 15, 1967 and 
February 14, i968, Statement of Dr. 
William R. Manning, Superintendent of 
Schools, District of Columbia Loard of 
Education, at 119, 


salary legislation, the chairman of the 
school board said: 

“The Board recognizes that to 
achieve quality education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools it is 
imperative that students must be 
housed in educational facilities con- 
ducive to learning and be taught by a 
highly motivated and_ well-trained 
teaching staff. It believes that in or- 
der to accomplish this objective, it 
must begin to offer a salary schedule 
attractive enough to retain its experi- 
enced master teachers. * * *' 21 


Under these circumstances, where teach- 
er experience has not been proved to be 
unrelated to educational opportunity, 
where the administration itself has cho- 
sen to reward experience, and where a 
pattern of racial and socio-economic dis- 
crimination in expenditures continues in 
the District, the law requires either that 
experienced teachers be distributed uni- 
formly among the schools in the system 
or that some offsetting benefit be given 
to those schools which are denied their 
fair complement of experienced teach- 


ers.?” 


‘The other major component of teach- 
ers’ salaries is graduate degrees ob- 
tained, and it is interesting to note that 
defendants do not allege inapplicability 
of this criterion, although it has fared 
less well than teacher experience in the 
studies which have been run to determine 
what makes a difference for pupil achieve- 
ment. From defendants’ submission “De- 
grees Held by 'Teachers—October 20, 
1966,” revised in pencil to October 16, 
1969, plaintiffs have calculated that 
21.6% of the teachers west of the Park 
have master’s degrees or higher, while 
only 11.8% of teachers in Anacostia are 
similarly qualified. The court also notes 
that under the administration’s salary 
seale, expenditures attributable to ex- 
perience alone are not completely separa- 
ble from those attributable to degree 
status. For these reasons, it would be 
imapossible to frame an equalization order 
which excludes solely longevity pay. 


22. At the same time they argue that the 
longevity component of teachers’ salaries 
is unrelated to the effectiveness of their 
performance—an argument whieh L reject 
for the rensons antlined phove—defend- 
ants seek to justify the current speni- 
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Note 22—Continued 


ng pattern and ta prove themselves in- 
noceut of discriminatory intent by giving 
several alternative reasons why a_poliey 
Which rewards longevity might be em- 
ployed. In this regard, defendants seck 
first to “explain” the presence of the most 
experienced and most educated teachers 
in the schools west of the Park as being 
merely “historieal.’* As the O'Neill 
analysis puts it, “old teachers tend to 
be in old (and therefore small) build- 
ings,’ and it happens that the oldest 
buildings are west of the Park, The 
very fact that defendants would make this 
argument at this stage of the Hobson 
litigation indicates a misunderstanding of 
the 1967 opinion and the nature of plain- 
tiffs’ complaint, In 1967 this court 
found that defendants in their operation 
of the school system were in at least 
some important respects intentionally dis- 
criminating against poor and black chil- 
dren, Active discrimination was found in 
the use of optional zones and in the as- 
signment of teachers to schools on the 
basis of race. The ensuing injunction 
against further discrimination necessarily 
required defendants to take an active role 
in undoing whatever discrimination then 
existed in the system as well as in re- 
fraining from further discrimination in 
the future. If the inequalities in access to 
important educational] resources, demon- 
strated by plaintiffs in this second phase 
of the litigation, are not the product of a 
continuing disciminatory intent by de- 
fendants, then they are at the very least 
the product of a “freezing in” of earlier 
discrimination, As the Fifth Circuit 
has stated in Henry y, Clarksdale School 
District, 409 F.2d 682, 688 (1969), “a 
relationship otherwise rational may be in- 
sufficient in itself to meet constitutional 
standards—if its effect is to freeze-{n 
past discrimination.” The present. un- 
equal distribution of experienced teachers 
in the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem, clearly favoring the white and 
wealthier children west of the Park, can 
by no means, therefore, be justified at 
this time on the ground that the causes 
of this distribution pattern are “histori- 
cal.” 


In addition to their attempted historical 
justification, defendants maintain’ that 
there are at least three sound theoretical 
economic reasons why length of service 
might be compensated in excess of its asso- 
ciated productivity increases.  Accord- 
ing to defendants: 

(1) Turnover costs supply a rationale 
for an age-earnings profile that starts 
with earnings below productivity and, 
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as experience accumulates, begins to 

pay wages in exerss of productivity. 

* * * 

“(2) The market for teachers’ services 
has a supply side as well as a demand 
side, Union pressures are another pos- 
sible explanation for salary patterns, 
If more experienced teachers control 
the union, they will use negotiations to 
get high salaries for themselves rela- 
tive to new teachers, * * * 

“(3) A third reason why the relative 
pay of experienced teachers may be 
higher than their relative productivity 
has to do with costs which are the 
same for all teachers, regardless of ex- 
perience, Examples of such costs are 
hiring costs and the cost of providing 
a classroom for the teacher, * * *»” 
Any worry that shifts in teaching per- _ 

sonnel necessitated by an equalization or- 
der “would breach the contract which 
has been effected with the Washington 
Teachers Union” (Benjamin Henley, Act- 
ing Superintendent of Schools, Supple- . 
mental Affidavit of August 12, 1970) is 
quickly allayed by referenve to the con- 
tract itself which provides that “the fun- 
damental transfer policy shall take into 
consideration the following factors: * * * 
legal requirements ag ordered by the 
courts or Congress” and that “if any 
provision of this Agreement is or shall at 
any time be contrary to law, then such 
provision shall not be applicable or per- 
formed or enforced, and substitute action, 
if any, shall be subject to appropriate 
consultation and negotiation between the 
parties.” Article IV B and Article XXII 
A respectively. The other alternative 
reasons offered by defendants for reward- 
ing experience without regard to produc- 
tivity smack of post hoc rationalization, 
are extremely speculative, and are essen- 
tially makeweights. Without pursuing 
them in detail in this opinion, the court 
rejects them. 

When this court held in 1967 that “if 
whites and Negroes, or rich and poor, are 
to be consigned to Separate schools, pursu- 
ant to whatever policy, the minimum the 
Constitution will require and guarantee is 
that for their objectively measurable as- 
pects these schools be run on the basis 
of real equality, at least unless any in- 
equalities are adequately justified,” the 
Phrase “adequately justified” was includ- 
ed primarily so as not to preclude un- 
equally large inputs for systematically 
deprived children denied the benefit of 
an integrated education lauded go high- 
ly in Brown y. Board of Education of 
Topeka, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S.Ct. 686, 98 
L.Ed. 873 (1954); that is, while setting 
a minimum standard, the court did not 
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Cite as 327 F.Supp. 844-(1971) 


Defendants have aiso aiieyed inat ine 
observed variations in pupil-teacher ra- 
tios—the second and larger component 
of the widely disparate teacher expendi- 
tures per pupil—are of no consequence 
in terms of educational performance or 
opportunity. Without here going into 
this contention exhaustively, the court 
rejects it for much the same reasons as 
those given in the discussion of the value 
of teacher experience. The outside stud- 
ies referred to in the Michelson and 
O’Neill reports are themselves incon- 
clusive. There are so many other varia- 
bles to be controlled in a study of the 
relationship between teacher-pupil ratio 
and educational product that the indefi- 
niteness of the studies made to date is 
not the least bit surprising. To give 
only one example, the studies upon which 
O’Neill relies all concern achievement 
test results, and we do not know what 
the consequences of smaller class sizes 
might be on other measures of school 
outcomes. O’Neill himself has computed 
that “about 24 of the children in the 
D. C. system are in classes with pupil 
classroom teacher ratios of between 24.4 
and 28.4. No empirical studies of school 
inputs could isolate any effect within 
this range of class size on educational 
quality.” #3 But even accepting his find- 
. Ings arguendo, the negative implication 


Note 22—Continued 


wish to preclude the school administra- 
tion from focusing, if it saw fit, on equal- 
ity of output, in terms of giving each 
student an equal opportunity to attain 
his own unique potential, rather than 
on equality of inputs. But the minimum 
required was that there be an equality of 
imputs in terms of objective resources. 
Under injunction to refrain from further 
discrimination, defendants have failed to 
comply with this “minimum.” The court 
having found that an unequal distribu- 
tion of the most experienced and highly 
paid teachers in favor of the predominant- 
ly white west of the Park area does favor 
this area as well in educational oppor- 
tunity, no excuse for this continuing 
racial discrimination short of a ‘‘compel- 
ling state interest’ is worthy of this 
court's attention at this late date in the 
history of the cuse. 
327 F.Supp.—54¥2 


would seem to ve that a third of tie chil- 
dren in the system, or approximately 30,- 
000 children, are in schools outside this 
pupil-teacher range, and that at least 
some empirical studies have found a dis- 
criminatory effect outside this range. 
In the absence of more knowledge about 
the effect of class size on productivity, 
the large variation which still exists in 
the sizes of classes in the District of Co- 
lumbia cannot be condoned. 


In the end the court finds itself most 
persuaded, once again, by defendants’ 
own words, uttered before the lawyerly 
rationalization process began in earnest. 
In his supplemental affidavit of August 
12, 1970, at 5, Acting Superintendent 
Henley stated that the “reduction of 
overcrowding has produced rich bene- 
fits; the primary one is the reduction 
in teacher-pupil ratios [sic], which max- 
imizes opportunities for optimum teach- 
ing and learning.” And again, in the 
program justification for the 1972 fiscal 
budget we read that “class size is one 
of the most important factors in maxi- 
mizing education achievement. As dis- 
cussed above, the teacher works with 
individual children, and the larger the 
span of control, or span of instruction, 
within the classroom, the more difficult 
it is to provide optimal instruction to 
each child.”?4 Thus do defendants put 


23. O'Neill Analysis at 37. 


24, “* %* * urthermore, as the over- 
all pupil-teacher ratio increases, it be- © 
comes increasingly difficult to provide 
classes at all grade levels in small schools, 
and to balance out variations in student 
population in all schools, without resort- 
ing to some oversized classes. Under the 
current pupil-teacher level of 25:1, there 
are variations in class size of from ten 
to forty-five students, with over five hun- 
dred classes between thirty and forty-five 
students. A second teacher is assigned to 
some of the classes with over forty stu- 
dents.” Fiscal Year 1972 Operating 
Budget Approved by the District of Co- 
lumbia Bonrd of FEduneation, at 01-121. 
In the same document, under the heading 
of “Alternative II, ‘Minimal Needs Bud- 
get,,"’ we read: “Under this level of 
funding the present pupll-teacher ratio 
of Jv: would be maintained. In addi- 
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themselves in the awkward position of 
asking to be applauded for their expen- 
sive efforts to reduce class sizes gen- 
erally and of requesting funds for fur- 
ther reduction of class sizes under the 
rationale of productivity, while incon- 
sistently maintaining for purposes of 
this litigation that no discrimination re- 
sults when class sizes remain signif- 


icantly smaller in west of the Park. 


schools as compared with those in the 
rest of the city. 


Plaintiffs’ prima facie case of discrim- 
ination in the provision of educational 
opportunity, based upon the pattern of 
unequal expenditures which favors the 
schools west of the Park, is strongly but- 
tressed by further evidence in the rec- 
ord concerning the results of citywide 
sixth grade reading achievement tests. 
The record shows that the west of the 
Park elementary schools produced an av- 
erage reading achievement test score 
that was significantly higher—indeed 2.4 
grades higher—than the average for 
the rest of the city.25 Obviously, these 
results tend to corroborate the presump- 
tion created by the pattern of expendi- 
tures that the city provides a better edu- 
cational opportunity to its richer, white 
students. Defendants’ dubious argu- 
ment that the smaller classes and higher 
proportion of experienced teachers in 
the schools west of the Park do not give 
students there a better chance for a 
good education than can be had el&e- 
where in the city is still less convincing 
in the light of this testing evidence. 


tion, a pupil-teacher ratio of 20:1 would 
be established in thirty Target Schools, 
where the pattern of academic achieve- 
ment is most deficient.” Jbid. 


25. The court has made this calculation 
from 6th grade reading scores which were 
part of the output of tests given in grades © 
3 through 9 during September 1970. 
The results of these tests were provided 
by Mr. Robert B. Farr, Director of the 
Pupil Appraisal Division, and are listed 
in the O’Neill Analysis at 52. 


26. In an effort to diminish the discrimina- 
tion against children in overcrowded 
schools east of the Park, this court in 


These achievement test results suggest 
that not only are the children in schools 
east of the Park being denied an educa- 
tional opportunity equal to those west 
of the Park, but also they in fact are not 
being as well educated. Thus these test 
scores reflect the result of the discrim- 
ination against the east of the Park 
children in per-pupil expenditure. The 
burden of establishing that these test 
results reflect something other than the 
proven discriminatory distribution of ed- 
ucational opportunity falls upon defend- 
ants. And once again defendants have 
failed to meet their burden. 


In an effort to suggest to defendants 
the kind of evidence they should be pre- 
senting if they were to prevail, the court 
ordered sua sponte on January 28, 1971 
that 


“defendants file in the record not later 
than February 15, 1971 such statistics 
and studies as will show the effect of 
the voluntary busing program on the 
achievement test scores of the children 
participating. These statistics should 
be on a school-by-school basis so that 
the improvement, if any, of the chil- 
dren in each receiving school may be 
discerned.” 


The court’s idea in issuing this order 
was that a study of the improvement or 
lack of improvement in achievement test 
performance by students in the volun- 
tary busing program, by providing a 
control for the factor of socio-economic 
background,?® would be probative of 
whether west of the Park schools provide 


its 1967 decision ordered the Board to 
bus, on a voluntary basis, the primarily 
black and poor children from the over- 
crowded schools to the underpopulated, 
predominantly white and nonpoor schools 
west of the Park. Several thousand 
children have been. participating in the 
program during the past three years. 
Achievement test results from these chil- 
dren taken before they left the sending 
school compared with their annual test 
results at the receiving schools would 
have provided an indication, at least, of 
any discrepancy in the quality of educa- 
tion available at the schools on one side 
of the Park tts-d-vis the other side, 
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a better education than schools in the 
rest of the city. 

On February 16, 1971, however, de- 
fendants moved the court to rescind this 
order on grounds that it “imposes an un- 


‘ duly burdensome task upon the defend- 


ants and that the order will not lead 
to probative evidence.” The gist of the 
Memorandum in support of defendants’ 
motion was that no systematic records of 
test results had been kept, and that those 
bused children who had been tested had 
been given different brands of tests for 
which conversion scales are unavailable 
—thus rendering meaningful compari- 
sons impossible. While the court does 
not charge defendants with a lack of can- 
dor, it-does seem incredible that a school 
system under injunction to provide equal 
educational opportunity to all its stu- 


' dents would not have shown more inter- 


est in studying the effect upon individ- 
ual student achievement of a voluntary 
busing program which permits students 
to transfer from allegedly inferior to 
allegedly superior schools. That defend- 
ants have failed to keep any systematic 
records of the achievement test results 
of these bused students raises questions 
about their effectiveness as administra- 
tors, if not about their good faith as 


-parties to this case. 


V. Conclusions 


Plaintiffs’ motion for an amended de- 
cree and for further enforcement has 
now been argued and reargued via a 
series of motions and written memo- 
randa for one full year. During this 
time the unfortunate if inevitable tend- 
ency has been to lose sight of the disad- 
vantaged young students on whose be- 
half this suit was first brought in an 
overgrown garden of numbers and 
charts and jargon like “standard devia- 
tion of the variable,” statistical “signifi- 
cance,” and “Pearson product moment 
correlations.” The reports by the ex- 
perts—one noted economist plus assist- 
ants for each side—are less helpful than 
they might have been for the simple rea- 
son that they do not begin from a com- 


mon data base, disagree over crucial 
statistical assumptions, and reach differ- 
ent conclusions. Having hired their re- 
spective experts, the lawyers in this case 
had a basic responsibility, which they 
have not completely met, to put the hard 
core statistical demonstrations into lan- 
guage which serious and concerned lay- 
men could, with effort, understand. 
Moreover, the studies by both experts 
are tainted by a vice well known in the 
statistical trade—data shopping and 
scanning to reach a preconceived result; 
and the court has had to reject parts of 
both reports as unreliable because bi- 
ased. Lest like a latter day version of 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce this litigation it- 
self should consume the capital of the 
children in whose behalf it was brought, 
the court has been forced back to its own 
common sense approach to a problem 
which, though admittedly complex, has 
certainly been made more obscure than 
was necessary. The conclusion I reach 
is based upon burden of proof, and upon 
straightforward moral and constitution- 
al arithmetic. 


As has already been documented, the 
record now before the court shows a cur- 
rent differential in teacher expenditures 
per pupil every bit as striking as the 
differential in total expenditures per 
pupil noted in the 1967 opinion. The 
record. also shows that this differential, 
which favors the schools west of the 
Park, has increased in percentage terms 
from fiscal 1970 to fiscal 1971. Today 
in Washington the 74 per cent white 
schools west of the Park enjoy a 27 per 
cent advantage in teacher expenditures 
per pupil over the 98 per cent black ele- 
mentary schools in the rest of the city. 


Four years after this court’s first 
Hobson opinion, defendants have by 
their own admission failed to equalize 
the access of all students to dollar re- 
sources for teachers’ salaries and bene- 
fits. Although defendants have argued 
strenuously that there is no proven con- 
nection between the showing that black 
students have unequal access to dollars 
and the crucial constitutional showing 
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that black students are denied equal ed- 
ucational opportunity, the court has 
found otherwise. Four reasons discussed 
more fully above, the court has eonclud- 
ed that both lower class size and greater 
teacher experience (at least in certain 
ranges present in this case) contribute 
to the quality of a child’s education. 
The court holds that defendants have 
failed to rebut plaintiffs’ strong prima 
facie case that, despite an injunction 
against further racial and economic dis- 
crimination in the operation of the 
school system, defendants have continued 
to offer an education of higher quality 
to the white and wealthier students west 
of the Park as compared with the black 
and poorer students elsewhere in the 
city. 


[2,3] The court finds further that 
defendants have failed to offer the legal 
justification or compelling state interest 
necessary to overcome the presumptive 
invalidity of awarding benefits which 
affect the fundamental interests of and 
results in discrimination against a racial 
minority. Defendants argue, citing 
Dandridge v. Williams, 397 U.S. 471, 90 
S.Ct. 1158, 25 L.Ed.2d 491 (1970), and 


McInnis v. Shapiro, N.D.IIl., 293 F.Supp... 


827 (1968), affirmed, sub nom. McInnis 
v. Ogilvie, 394 U.S. 322, 89 S.Ct. 1197, 
22 L.Ed.2d 308 (1969), that the rational 
relationship test should be applied to this 
case. But whatever the restrictive im- 
pact of Dandridge and McInnis on the 
reach of the equal protection clause with 


27. Both Dandridge and AflcInnis involved 
challenges to programs of statewide ap- 
plication. In AMcInnis a three-judge court 
upheld a statewide educational resource 
allocation formula which permitted school 
districts with a higher dollar value of 
taxable property per pupil to raise more 
money to support education than poor 
school districts. In addition to the cru- 
cial distinction that neither Dandridge 
nor JfcInnis involved allegations of ra- 
cial discrimination, the court also notes 
that McInnis did involve the diffi- 
cult problem of balancing a request for 
inter-district equality against a rational 
justification of inequality based upon the 
existeace of local, inter-district diversity 


regard to tne poor, the law is clear be- 
yond doubt that, where a racial minority 
is treated in a discriminatory fashion, 
there is a presumptive constitutional vi- 
olation demanding exacting scrutiny by 
the court and imposing a heavy burden 
of justification on defendants.277_ Com- 
pare James vy. Valtierra, 402 U.S. 137, 91 
DS Ccuplosie econ laidicG001on (Aprilleco, 
1971), with Hunter v. Erickson, 393 
U.S. 385, 89 S.Ct. 557, 21 L.Ed.2d 616 
(1969), in which the Court specifically 
stated: 


“Because the core of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is the prevention of mean- 
ingful and unjustified official distinc- 
tions based on races 72 w) 9s racial 
classifications are ‘constitutionally 
suspect’ * * * and subject to the 
‘most rigid scrutiny * * *. They ™ 
‘bear a far heavier burden of justi- 


fication’ than other classifications 
* * *») 


Id. at 391-392, 89 S.Ct. at 561. More- 
over, as the cases establish, the court’s 
duty to scrutinize alleged discrimination 
against a racial minority is especially 
high when the right of the minority af- 
fected is the right to equal educational 
opportunity. Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S.Ct. 
686, 98 L.Ed. 873 (1954); Swann v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Educa- 
tion, 402 U.S. 1, 91 S.Ct. 1267, 28 
L.Ed.2d 554 (April 20, 1971). It.is pre- 
cisely the Brown requirement that pub- 
lic education be made available to racial 


and the need for autonomy as among local 
political subdivisions. The JZobson case 
is easier because it involves a single dis- 
trict and a request for intra-district — 
equality only. In granting plaintiffs’ re- 
quest for relief, the court follows what 
has been tlie law of the land, at least 
since Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537, 
16 S.Ct. 1138, 41 L.Ed. 256 (1896). See 
Wertz, Equal Opportunity in the Al- 
location of Public School Faculties, 39 
Geo.Wash.L.Rev. 841, 3865-366 (1971). 
For a list of decisions by other courts re- 
quiring intra-district equalization see text 
at page 863 infra. See generally J. 
Coons, W, Clune & S. Sugarman, Private 
Weaith and Public Education (1970). 
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minorities on equal terms which plain- 
tiffs seek to effect in Hobson. 347 U.S. 
at 493, 74 5.Ct. 686. 


Whatever may be the differences in 
constitutional concern between purely 
de facto and purely de jure segregation, 
it is too late for defendants to suggest 
that discrimination of constitutional di- 
mension does not arise where a school 
board has knowingly favored in an un- 
justified and substantial way predomi- 
nantly white schools over predominantly 
black schools. Since 1967, following the 
rationale of Hobson, several of the cir- 
cuits have rejected the rational relation- 
. Ship test in finding a violation of the 
equal protection clause where the state 
has acted affirmatively and where the 
direct. effect of the challenged state ac- 
tion was inescapably discriminatory to 
the enjoyment of an important right by 
a racial minority. See, e. g., Hawkins v. 
Town of Shaw, 5 Cir., 437 F.2d 1286, 
1291-1292 (1971); Kennedy Park 
Homes Association v. Lackawanna, 2 
Cir., 436 F.2d 108, 114-115 (1970); 
Southern Alameda Spanish Speaking Or- 
ganization v. City of Union City, Cali- 
fornia, 9 Cir., 424 F.2d 291, 295-296 & 
n. 9 (1970); Norwalk CORE v. Norwalk 
Redevelopment Agency, 2 Cir., 395 F.2d 
920, 931-932’ (1968); Keyes v. School 
.District No. 1, D.Colo., 313 F.Supp. 61, 


82-83 (1970). Unlike these cases, de- 


fendants here are already under an in- 
junction to refrain from discrimination. 
Thus defendants’ burden of justification 
here is greater, and the court’s duty to 
scrutinize defendants’ actions is even 
more exacting. ; 


VI. The Remedy 


To end this lingering invidious dis- 
crimination, it is time to find a remedy 


28. Defendants oppose an equalization order 
on several grounds: (1) Defendants ar- 
gue first that imposition of an equaliza- 
tion plan would conflict with the Aca- 
demie Achievement Project, commonly 
known as the “Clark Plan” after its origi- 
nator, Dr. Kenneth Clark. But the Clark 


ia ‘ 
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which, in the words of Green v. County 
School Board of New Kent County, 391 
U.S. 430, 439, 88 S.Ct. 1689, 1694, 20 
L.Ed.2d 716 (1968), “promises realisti- 
cally to work, and promises realistically 
to work now.” (Emphasis in original.) 
The remedy must be one which can be 
easily understood and effectuated by the 
school administration and which will 
once and for all relieve plaintiffs of the 
burden of coming forth to demonstrate 
that discrimination continues, In fram- 
ing relief, the court has kept these goals 
in mind and has relied upon the teaching 
of Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board of Education, supra, that once a 
right and a violation have been shown, 
United States District Courts have ex- 
ceptionally broad equity powers to shape 
decrees to meet the complex problems of 
protecting the constitutional right of 
school children to equality of educational 
opportunity. 402 U.S. at 16, 91 S.Ct. at 
1276; and see Johnson vy. San Francisco, 
N.D.Cal., No. C-70 1131 SAW (Memo- 
randum and Order Requiring the Par- 
ties to File Plans for School Desegrega- 
tion, April 28, 1971). While accepting 
the Board’s decision to maintain a neigh- 
borhood school system, and without re- 
quiring further mandatory busing, the 
court has sought to make a reality of its 
1967 holding that 


“if whites and Negroes, or rich and 
poor, are to be consigned to separate 
schools, pursuant to whatever policy, 
the minimum the Constitution will re- 
quire and guarantee is that for their 
objectively measurable aspects these 
Schools be run on the basis of real 
equality.” 

269 J..Supp. at 496. 
Though defendants have objected 

strenuously to plaintiffs’ suggested rem- 

edy,*® it is significant that they have 


Plan, it must be remembered, would re- 
ward teachers, not schools. If in one 
year © certain school has more than its 
share of superior teachers, the most ob- 
vious way to compensate poorly perform- 
ing schools, without destroying incentives 
to teachers, would be to «distribute the 
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proposed no remedics themeelyes, The re- 
cent Swann case aiso teaches that, in de- 
fault by the schcol authorities of their 
obligation to proffer acceptable remedies 
for constitutional violations, a District 
Court has the duty and the power to 
.frame a remedy itself. 402 U.S. at 15, 
91 S.Ct. at 1276. For reasons already 
discussed, the court finds that plaintiffs’ 


superior teachers equally throughout the 
system. This is the basis of school 
equalization, and it is manifestly compati- 
ble with redefining the criterion of teach- 
er “quality” which, as this court under- 
stands it, is essentially all that the 
Clark Plan is designed to do. 

(2) A related objection by defendants is 
that the proposed order would require 
mass teacher transfers and force upon 
black school children teachers who, de- 
spite long experience in white schools , 
west of the Park, are either unsuited or 
disinclined to teach in a “ghetto school.” 
Whether the school administration choos- 
es to redefine the criterion of teacher 
“quality” or to stick by its current system 
of rewarding more experienced teachers on 
the assumption that they are better, quali- 
ty teachers—however identified—should be 
distributed equally across the system. If, 
however, such distribution proves imprac- 
tical, the proposed order is sufficiently 
flexible to permit alternative approaches 
to the problem of providing equal oppor- 
tunity measured by objective inputs. If 
spreading the most highly paid teachers 
equally around the school system were in 
fact to prove the “devastating requirement, 
in terms of personnel transfers and assign- 
ments” that defendants now fear, then, 
as has already been suggested in this 
court’s show cause order of September 1, 
1970, the ‘schools which do not have their 
share of such teachers [could instead] 
be compensated with a corresponding ben- 
efit.” Both lower class size and higher 
teacher experience (at least in certain 
ranges) have a positive effect upon educa- 
tional productivity. At the moment, the 
only way known to measure how much 
of one compensates for a loss in another 
is by their price. There is no. doubt 
about the school department’s right to 
assign a teacher to a school. However, if 
in practice teachers do not react well to 
this kind of policy, the compensatory 
policy is still viable. Children in poor 
schools can be compensated for not hav- 
ing equivalent quality teachers by hav- 
ing more teachers and thus smaller class- 


es. 


initially requested relief requiring equal- 
ization of total expenditures per pupil 
across the system would sweep too broad- 
ly and would require the school admin- » 
istration to equalize some inputs which 
have little or nothing to do with educa- 
tional opportunity. But upon careful 
consideration, the court does find that 
the equalization order approach is a good 


(3) Defendants have also attempted to 
demonstrate that the proposed equaliza- 
tion’ order would amount to “much ado 
about nothing.” Even if blacks would gain 
from the Hobson proposal, defendants 
argue, the overall gain would be small. 
“The expenditure differential between all 
Negro and all non-Negro pupils comes to 
$67.54." But “since Negroes comprise 
95% of all students * * * an equaliza- 
tion order would have the effect of rais- 
ing expenditures of the average Negro 
student by only $3.89.” The flaw in this 
reasoning is discussed in text at page 
863 infra. Defendants also state that 
an equalization order would mean depriva- 
tion of current resources for some poor 
students. According to defendants, ap- 
proximately 40% of the free lunch stu- . 
dents, or over 13,000 students, would suf- 
fer a withdrawal of educational resources 
since they are in schools which would fall 
above the 59 equalization mark, From 
the court’s perspective this particular ar- 
gument is a red herring, whether or not . 
defendants’ figures, which plaintiffs chal- - 
lenge, are correct. Once a finding of 
significant variations in expenditures is 
made, and once a finding is also made | 
that these variations adversely affect the 
poor and black children in attaining 
their right to equal educational opportun- 
ity, it is wrong to. dwell on citywide 
gains and losses or upon correlations 
or averages. The existing discrepancies 
in teacher expenditures per pupil at 
particular schools have very severe con- 
sequences for the students attending these 

‘ schools, as has been demonstrated in text 
at page 863 infra. All considered, the 
court cannot agree with defendants that 
plaintiffs are seeking an “artificial, 
meaningless symmetry of expenditure 
figures.”’ What plaintiffs have been de- 
nied and are now seeking—equal access 
.to objectively measurable educational in- 
puts—is simply the very minimum they 
are entitled to under the Constitution. 

Having considered defendants’ objec- 
tions to equalization carefully, the court 
rejects them as being without merit. 
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Cite as 327 F.Supp. 844 (1971) 


one, provided it is focused upon expendi- 
tures per pupil for teachers’ ‘salaries and 
benetits, so as to cover only inputs which 
do have a direct bearing on the quality 
of a child’s education. . 


Having found continuing substantial 
discrimination, the court cannot agree 
with defendants’ expert that an equaliza- 
tion order would amount to “much ado 
about nothing.” 29 Defendants stress 
that implemenation of the proposed order 
would result merely in an increase of 
$3.39 per black child across the city.30 
But looked at from the perspective of in- 
dividual disadvantaged schools and chil- 
dren, the impact of the observed unequal 
spending is seen to be very serious in- 
deed. Defendants’ figure of $3.39 per 
child masks the fact that some individual 
black schools are shockingly far below 
the citywide average expenditure per pu- 
pil level. Thus, to take one of many 
possible examples, if teacher expendi- 
tures per pupil in fiscal 1971 at the Dra- 
per School (actually $362) had been at 
the citywide average ($497), they would 
have increased by $135 per pupil. The 
increase in total teacher expenditures 
would then have been approximately 
$147,000, Under salary scales currently 
in effect, this would have permitted the 
addition of perhaps 15 new teachers at 
Draper. This addition would have re- 
duced the pupil-teacher ratio from the 
present 25/1 to 18/1.31 Eyen defend- 
ants’ expert seems to concede that such a 
reduction has a beneficial effect on 
school outcomes when measured by 
achievement test scores. 


A review of relevant cases reveals that 
many courts have ordered equalization of 
per-pupil expenditures in all schools 
‘within a single school district, and that 
such an order provides a judicially man- 
ageable standard. See, e. g., Kelley v. 
Altheimer, 8 Cir., 378 F.2d 483, 499 


29. O'Neill Analysis at 38. 


30. Ibid. 


31. These caleulations are based upon the 
most recent data at the court's disposal. 


(1967); United States v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education, 5 Cir., 372 
F.2d 836, 899-900 (1966), affirmed per 
curiam on rehearing en banc, 380 F.2d 
385, cert. denied, 389 U.S. 840, 88 S.Ct. 
67, 19 L.Ed.2d 103 (1967); United 
States v. Plaquemines Parish School 
Board, E.D.La., 291 F.Supp. 841, 846 
(1967), affirmed as modified, 5 Cire 
415 F.2d 817 (1969); Hill v. LaFourche 
Parish School Board, E.D.La., 291 F. 
Supp. 819, 822-823 (1967); Lee v. Ma- 
con County Board of Education, M.D. 
Ala., 267 F.Supp. 458, 488-489, affirmed, 
sub nom. Wallace v. United States, 389 
U.S. 215, 88 S.Ct. 415, 19 L.Ed.2d 422 
(1967). And see also the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare Memo- 
randum to Chief State School Officers: 
“Subject: Advisory Statement on the 
Development of Policy on Comparabili- 
ty,” regarding implementation of the 
1970 amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, September 18, 
1970, page 7 et seq. 


Under all these circumstances, the 
court believes it should now use its broad 
equitable powers to set a standard for 


expenditures which will not interfere’ 


with the successful operation of the 
school system but which will ensure that 
it operates in a substantially nondiscrim- 
inatory fashion. 


Wherefore it is ORDERED, AD- 
JUDGED and DECREED that 


1. On and after October 1, 1971, per- 
pupil expenditures for all teachers’ sal- 
aries and benefits from the regular Dis- 
trict of Columbia budget (excluding Ti- 
tle I ESEA funds, UPO funds, and, in 
general, all funds not from the regular 
congressional appropriation) in any sin- 
gle elementary school (not “administra- 
tive unit”) shall not deviate by more 
than five per cent from the mean -per- 


The caleulations include kindergarten and © 
prekindergarten students and regular and 
itinerant teachers, but exclude counsel- 
lors and librarians. ; 
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pupil expenditure for all teachers’ sal- 
aries and benefits at all elementary 
schools in the District of Columbia school 
System as that mean is defined in this 
paragrapn. The five per cent limit may 
be exceeded only for adequate justifica- 
tion on an individual school basis shown 
to this court in advance. “Adequate jus- 
tification” shall include provision of com- 
pensatory education for educationally 
deprived pupils at certain schools or pro- 
vision of special educational services 
for the mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped at certain schools or for 
other ‘“‘exceptional” students. It shall al- 
so include a showing that variance above 


-or below the five per cent limit is ac- 


counted for solely on the basis of econo- 
mies or diseconomies of scale. For pur- 
poses of this order, the “mean” shall be 
computed after excluding from the com- 
putation total expenditures for all teach- 
ers’ salaries and benefits and total aver- 
age daily membership at all schools for 
which permission to exceed the five per 
cent limitation because of compensatory 
education or education of “exceptional” 
students is sought and granted. 


2. By October 1, 1971, by June 1, 


1972, and by October 1 of each succeed- 
ing year thereafter, defendants shall 
serve on plaintiffs and file with the clerk 
of this court information sufficient -to 
establish compliance with this order for 
equalization of per-pupil expenditures 


for all teachers’ salaries and benefits... 


At a minimum, such information shall 
include, in tabular form for every ele- 
mentary school (not administrative 
unit), data in the following categories: 
(a) Name of school; (b) income level of 
the neighborhood from latest available 
United States census data; (c) average 
daily membership; (d) total number 
and percentage of students of each race 


- as of a date not more than 30 days pre- 


ceding the filing deadline; (e) building 
percentage over- and undercapacity and 
surplus or deficit of seats based on data 
filed in answer to category (c) above; 
(f) total number of teachers (for pur- 
poses of this calculation the only teachers 
to be included shall be those whose sal- 


only; 
' teachers’ salaries and benefits from the 
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aries and benefits are included in items 
(j) and (k) below); (g) pupil-teacher 
ratio (item (c) divided by item (f)); _ 
(h) total operating expenditures from 
the regular District of Columbia con- 
gressional appropriation only; (i) per- 
pupil operating expenditures from the — 
regular District of Columbia congres- 
sional appropriation only; (j) total ex- 


penditures for all teachers’ salaries and | 


benefits from the regular District of 
Columbia congressional appropriation 
(k) per-pupil expenditures for all 


regular District of Columbia congres- 
sional appropriation only; (l) total ex- - 
penditures from impact aid funds; (m) 
per-pupil expenditures from impact aid 
funds; (n) total expenditures under Ti- 
tle I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; (0) per-pupil 
expenditures under Title I of ESEA; 
(p) total expenditures from UPO funds; 
(q) per-pupil expenditures from UPO 
funds; (r) total expenditures from all 
sources; (8S) per-pupil expenditures 
from all sources. 


The tabular form shall also include the 
mean as defined in paragraph 1 above, 
together with the upper and lower dollar 
bounds from that mean computed by 
adding to and subtracting from that 
mean five per cent of that mean. 


3. In each report filed and dissemi- 
nated pursuant to the requirements of 
paragraph 2 above, there shall be prom- 
inent and specific identification of the 
respects, if any, that the methods of com- 
puting the data in that report differ 
from the methods used in computing the 
comparable data for the preceding year. 


4. At some future time, the Board 
and the school administration may adopt 


’ specific, measurable and educationally 


justifiable plans which are not consist- 
ent with the present order. At such 
time, upon a prima facie showing that 
the plans are reasonably designed in 
substantial part to overcome the effects 
of past discrimination on the basis of 
socio-economic and racial status, the 


court may modify the present order. 
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HOW TO MEASURE A SCHOOL’ 


PERFO 


A startling yardstick, as simple as it is bold, tells how to 9 determine which schools in your 


district are making wah answers to some of the questions that are sure to be raised. 


Which school in your district is doing the “best” job of 


educating the youngsters committed to it? 


Are some of your schools better at teaching childeen | 


than are others? 


There’s an easy and meaningful way to find out, ac- ne 
cording to Edward Wynne, policy and procedure staff : 


specialist with the U.S. Office of Education. 

If the technique, developed by various educators 
and researchers, is applied, ae Wynne, Who is also an 
attorney, the result will be an. “enormous stimulus for 
school improvement.” ’ 

It all seems simple enough: Collect data ina district 


. that describes the socio-economic characteristics of the 


pupils in particular schools. (family income, race, 
whether both parents live at home, level of education 
in the household, and ‘so forth). 

It can be even easier than. that, according to Wynne. 


You might be able to get what you need by. sampling 


(instead of collecting data on every pupil), ‘provided 
that the sampling is honest and scientific. 

Once the data is collected, use it to identify some 
“comparable” schools in your district (those with the 
Same socio-cconomic groups of youngsters ). 

Then administer periodic objective academic achieve- 
ment tests to all pupils in the “comparable” schools 
(or, perhaps, to just sample groups of the youngsters). 


Voila! The school, that produces the: best scores is_ 
the most productive. nits. group. Make. the results. 


public, “ot COUTSE. | 
a eae k ok 
Well, maybe. 
There are just a few questions like at least 20 that 


the JOURNAL posed to Wynne) that school board mem- 


bers and administrators might want to ask before they 


“Start “comparing.” 


‘Try these: 


JOURNAL: Won't schools. be inclined (and, perhaps, 
even be under pressure) to teach children for the test, 
rather than to educate them? Be 

WYNNE: To‘an extent, yes. But that’s not necessarily 
bad. Presumably, it’s desirable for children to perform 
at about the reading and math level that corresponds 
to their grade. Many children—especially disadvantaged 
children—can’t. It’s also .desirable: for children to de- 
velop skills in test taking. Most middle class pupils are 
taught that—maybe the absengg of this skill is part of 
being disadvantaged. The feeling of having “beaten” 
the test is an important ego support. But, mainly, good 
scores on well- ets tests show substantive skills, 


eee tab ME Am 
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JOURNAL: What “achievements” will be tested? 
WYNNE: Surely reading and math. In the longer run, 
anything else we want ciitdren to learn,.and which we 
have the ingenuity to measure with reasonable preci- 
sion, Right now, one state even is experimenting with 
tests that try. to measure the quality of vocational orien- 
tation pupils receive. 


JOURNAL; Does that mean that these techniques even- 
tually ought to cover all knqwledge that schools ought 
to impart? 

WYNNE: Probably not. Some effective skills may be 
too subtle. But the technique is casily adoptable wher- 
ever schools and children are: far behind in cognitive 


(Continued on next page) 
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“Arent board members and parents, 


who own the schools, entitled to at 
least as much information as 


corporate stockholders are given?” 


skills. Its significance in. other contexts would develop 
through evolution. 


JOURNAL: But won't that produce excessive empha- 
sis on drill, rote and other techniques that aren't nec- 
essarily desirable? 


WYNNE: That depends « on your estimate of why chil- 
dren Jearn—or don’t Iearn. A number. of researchers en 


believe motivation is the key to all types of Jearning. 
If this is correct, those schools that aim at motivation— 
rather than memorization—will tend to produce better 


results, and their methods will be duplicated. The tests 
do not determine what instruction methods “must. be. 


used. They only” measure the output of the methods. 
and. “hopefully. stimulate the adoption of more effective 
teaching techniques. 


JOURNAL: Won't some schools seck to hide or dis- 

tort data, so theyll look better? 

Be or Maybe. That happens sie never data is used 
© assess or direct an enterprise. But, if “honest” data is 


prec to assessment, “systems” aiitbe designed to 
ensure that honest data is collected. Fiscal accounting 
is the product of evolution and was not perfect ail at 
once. We may see the development of the educational 


equivalent of the CPA, 


JOURNAL: If the data is. publicly released, won't it 
cause needless embarrassment and tension? 


WYNNE: That’s an eternal issue. Any time. achieve- 


ment is recognized and merit identified is possible that 


judgments may be made on inadequate information. of 
data can be misinterpreted. Therefore, initial coneliu- 
sions must be tentative and conditional, 

But. unless the board and parents are informed 
about productivity. 1s possible that sdnounistrators may 
be reluctant to press for the types of changes the dita 
may suggest. Anyhow, board members and parents ult- 
mately run schools, pe AY for schools. and hele children 
are most affected a school productivity—aren't they 
entitled to be told as much as any. corporate stock- 
holder? In the long run. it’s unrealistic to expect thai 
guch data will be kept secret--and releasing it via ro- 
mors and Icaks will produce the most harmful etlects 
of all, 


JOURNAL: What good can productivity measures do 
on the school district level? 
WYNNE: Help identify comparatively more and les: 


productive schools, The less productive can then learn 
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from the others; the more Productive will de encour- 


PDAS Baik 


aged to persevere. They can give schools and principals 
additional incentives for attempting uncomfortable in- 
novations—the "potential for a “productivity gain may 
make more tolerable the tensions that often arise when 
something | new is tried. poe can cS school de- 
and orale: fe oe ie A yendegite aang 
they may be more willing to give them (and local par- 
ent groups) discretion in day-to-day decisions, as Jong 
as they can measure their success in the end. They. can 
diminish parent suspicion toward central adiministra-_ 
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tion, since parents will receive data that will permit. 
them to estimate school performance, in a context that 
will convince them,the board’s pushing for improve- 


ment. Productivity measures can provide the data to 
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develop. “reward systems. to ‘identify administrative and 
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teaching talent and “channel it into difficult schools— 


more praise, promotions and prestige (and salary) can 
go to the principal and staff of the “top” schoo! in the 
“Harlem cluster.” that keeps ‘poor kids at norms, than 
to the “middie” school in the “Qucens cluster,” that 
keeps its kids a year ahead. The goal is to create pow- 
erful incentives for productive change. 


JOURNAL: Fxactly how would a school district in- 


. troduce such a technique? 


WYNNE: The process of introduction would vary 


from district to district. In part. it would depend on the 


types of data already being collected. In many cases, 
the superintendent or board would designate some out- 
side agency or person to-report to them on the types of 
data or tests needed to try out the technique. This con- 
sultant would take spect) pains to find out from ad- 
ministrators and teachers their ideas about what fac- 
tors outside the control of principals—level of expendi- 
turc, student body, ‘specially financed programs—ac- 
count for differences in performance. He would try to 
ensure that data was collected to show whether such 
ditferences-exist-and to-see whether-the diflercnces re- 
late to differences in school performance. 

After consideration of this report by the board, and 


probably parenes” groups. the technique would be put 


inte eflect--on a (ial basis--in some schools. The exact 
methods to be used in deta collection and testing would 
be suggested in the report. The superintendent (and 
perhaps a board committee) would stay in touch with 
developments. As things proceeded. changes in appli- 
cation of the technique would undoubtedly be neces- 
Sary. as. question’ arose, about (a} the appropriateness 
of particular tests and socio-economic data, (b) the 
accuracy of the information produced and (c) the con- 
clusions that could be deduced from the data, It might 
be two or three vears fat least) after a “first step” be- 


fore most schools were “covered,” or important deci- 
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sions were made fron the data. 
JOURNAL: Can you sav more precisely what steps 
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might be recommended by a consultant to a school 
district? } 

WYNNE: There will—inevitably—be local variations. 
and improvements over time. Nevertheless, a recent 
survey of a sample of Title I, ESEA, schools conducted 
by the U.S. Office of Education, gives an indication of 
the types of data required. The survey collected data 
on children in grades two, four and six. It could also 
have covered higher grades. Teachers in these grades 
were supplied with forms and explanatory booklets. 
The booklets described how teachers should select a 
sample of about 20 percent of their class, and explained 
how to complete the information form on each sviectes 
pupil. 

The torm asked for the pupil’s age, sex, attendance 
record, when the pupil enrolled in this school, when 
the teacher first became the pupil’s teacher, the occu- 
pation of the head of the pupil’s household (keyed to 
a code outhned in the booklet), an estimate of the 
yearly income of the pupil’s family, whether either or 
both parents work, an estimate of the number of per- 
sons in the pupil’s home, an estimate of the education 
level of each of the pupil’s parents, the types of dwell- 
ings in the neighborhood of the pupil's home, and so 
forth. 

The Office of Education evaluation was not keyed 
to a uniform achievement testing structure; but, to ap- 
ply it in the manner I’ve suggested, it would be neces- 
sary to collect timely test scores on all the sampled 
children. The'‘test could be administered either to 
these children. 
sample children extracted and melded with the other 
* forms). 

The teachers were also asked to complete fornis 
about their education, length of 
comparative standing of the college at which they did 
their undergraduate work, their estimate of the carning 
levels of the households of different proportions of their 
pupils, the — of their class. amount of ansual pupil 
turnover, and so forth. 

The prince or were asked to-supply -date-about-an- 
nual capenditures for the school, number of pupils. Size 
of library, and so forth. 

Hf some of this information were centrally avi ailable 
if might not be 
Almost all the 
wers that could. be com- 


only 
or. to all children (and the scores of the 
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on an up-to-date basis, necessary. te 


collect it in each school. - auestions were 
in a format that clicited ans 
puterized. The data and test scores collected from this 
system can be processed to produce the reports Pve 
discussed. [ncidentally, in describing student per- 
formance, it’s probably important to_d discuss the. perfore. 


manee of children at a certain age, rather than grade— 
the type of promotion policy followed Hy a A district or 
school can significantly atlec greater or 
lesser proportion of children are reading at 
but a 12 year old in third grade and reading at third 
level is not necessarily performing better than another 
grade and reading at sixth 


Whether a 


grade ievel: 


1 year Old 1 seventh 


grade level. 
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JOURNAL: Would the data system be expensive to 
maintain? 

WYNNE: It the data is not now being collected, then 
schools are being managed without objective evidence 
whether children are learning, or how well. Such igno- 
rance 1s probably the most ¢gostly step possible. Can 
any enterprise—except a church—be run without data 
to assess its performance? IT assume the long run costs 
of data collection and analyses will be comparable to 
those of a business enterprise of equivalent size. Hope- 
fully, the collection of output data will make it less 
necessary to collect much of the non-performance data 
we now amass. Finally, the Office of Education has 
offered, within the limits of its resources, to supply 
technical assistance for evaluator training programs. 


JOURNAL: Do these techniques have any relation 
to so-called program budgeting systems? 

WYNNE: Yes. A great deal. Program budgeting at- 
tempts to concentrate funds into the most effective (or 
short-changed ) Without performance data 
we dont know about the effectiveness of programs and 
it is impossible te make such allocations. Of course, 
program budgeting also envisages collecting interre- 
laied data on horh performance and expenditures, and 
is thus-more claborate than the technique I suggest; 


programs. 


but collecting performance data is a logical first step. 


JOURNAL: Is there any research, literature or other 
activities concerned with this approach? 

WYNNE: 
spring. the 


Yes, lots of things are going on. This past 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
tion inaugurated a. statewide testing program: (based on 
a sampling technique) covering about 3,000 students 
to assess the performance of that state's public schools. 

Fhetests: used are 
and attempt to evaluate outputs, 
such as acquirmg vood health habits. 


achievement tests* 
and developing 
productive attitudes toward students) vocational goals— 
as well as reading and math skills. New York state has 
inforniation 
collected in Pennsylvania and New York will include 
ge ee data on pupils’ ‘the Philadel- 
phia school district is planning to compensite its princi- 


arelated plan under _censideration, The 


families. 
pals on the basis of their schools productivity. consid- 
ering factors such as test scores, socio-economic data, 


und sa forth. Spokesmen for the Poor Peeples’ Cani- 
paign have asked the Oifice of Education to use its 
leverage to compel school districts to release reading 
scores and other indices of performance by school and 
“Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
(Kerner 


ment 


orade. The 


ston on Civil Disorders” Report}; also recon. 


mended’ that median’ achieve tests per school 


should be sude available to parents. The city of Co- 


“Proceedings, lirst 
Advisors Conunutee oan the Assessanrent of 


1968, Pennsvivania State De- 
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broader than just. traditional 
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If you aren't right now collecting 
the data you'll need for this measurement, 
your schools are being managed without 
objective evidence of performance.” 


lumbus, Ohio, has just adopted a continuing, output | 


oriented, school evaluation procedure in which Jaymen_ 
ODE A ERE TY EIA NE EP 
and administrators will work cooperatively. The San~ 


Mateo dist district in California a plies a slightly different 
eaar more elaborate) type of output measurement 
orientation—efforts are made to assess the learning po- 
tential of each child, and aim to ensure that each child 
learns 100 percent of the information and skills that 
are appropriate to his potential. Dade County, Florida, 
has received a grant to develop a comprehensive pr pro- 
gram budgeting and evaluation system. 

A good survey of relevant research is contained in 
“The Relative Impact of Instructional Variables: Pol- 
icy Implications of Research” by Hendrick D. Gide- 
onse, The Record-Teachers College, April, 1968. The 
Office of Education report on “Equality of Educational 
Opportunity” (Coleman Report) contained useful basic 
insights. Coleman himself, in a later article, suggested 
that test scores, keyed to socio-economic data, might 
be a good tool for compensating private contractors 
(on an incentive basis) for teaching poor children. 
Coleman, however, because he believed ‘the school 
is trapped by its own organizational weight,” did not 
believe that school systems were capable of radical 
adaptation; hence. his preference for applying new 
goals via private contractors. A report prepared in the 
Office of Education is perhaps one of the most refined 
attempts to consider statistical techniques for evalua- 
ting the performance of schools with students having 
homogeneous family and community backgrounds. It’s 
called “Correlational and Regression Analyses of Dif- 
ference Between the Achievement Levels of Ninth 
Grade Schools” Analytical Note No. 85, National 
Center for Educational Statistics. 


JOURNAL: We're overwhelmed. But one question 
keeps nagging us: If your proposal is worthwhile, why 
didn’t somebody try it earlier? 

WYNNE: Schools have been evaluated by median 
achievement scores in the past, but there's been a gen- 
eral recognition that these techniques are unsatisfac- 
tory because they do not allow for difference in the 
family and neighborhood environments of. pupils. It 
was the development of computers that greatly in- 
creased our sensitivity to the possibilities for such re- 
fined statistical analyses. Indeed, essentially the same 
statistical technique proposed has been used with com- 
puters in various inter-school district surveys, such as 
the Coleman report, Project Talent, and the Pennsyl- 


vania statewide survey. Computers might not be es- 
sential to an intra-district effort such as I suggest, al- 
though they could undoubtedly be useful. 


JOURNAL: Other developers have applied this ap- 
proach on an interstate (the Coleman Report) or single 
state (the Pennsylvania survey) basis. Why do you 
propose to apply it within single school districts? 
WYNNE: A large school district is the simplest unit 
for applying the approach; it’s easier to make mean- 
ingful comparisons between schools in the same dis- 
trict than between schools in different areas; differences 
that appear in intra-district comparisons are most likely 
to be attributable to differences in school administra- 
tion than to differences in community values, levels of 
school funding, and so forth; it’s easier to imagine 
changing school administrative practices than these 
larger factors. In addition, schoo! districts are the basic 
units for managing schools; it’s most logical for a dis- 
trict to set up account books on the schools within its 
jurisdiction: state educational departments only indi- 
rectly set school policy. 


JOURNAL; Could the approach be of value to smaller 
school districts? 
WYNNE: Yes, ifthe district is willing to work. to- 
gether with neighboring districts to develop a co- 
operative framework for measurement. 

‘ 
JOURNAL: Might the technique unfairly spotlight 
slum schools, which often have poor scores? 
WYNNE: The technique aims to compare schools with 
roughly similar student bodies. Some ‘slum schools are~ 
doing better than” others: _they “deserve ‘credit: today. 
their, ‘achievements. are unknown or ignored. “Perhaps. 
even these schools don’t have their, children’s scores 
above national averages—but schools. at present, can’t 
correct every handicap children face. Let's make sure 
that all slum schools equal what the best ones are 
doing (which will require us to identify the “best” )— 
at the same time, by isolating what's working, we can 
help the “best” get better. 


JOURNAL: But teacher groups remain essentially op- 
posed to “merit” rating. 

WYNNE: The technique evaluates schools, not teach- 
ers. It is nard to rate teacher productivity (there can 
be many innate differences between two groups of 30 
kids). But individual schools. with 300 to 600. chil- 
dren, are large enough units for useful comparison. If 
we are measuring any person's performance, It’s that. 
of “the principal (or “plant manager’ ). Whether—in 
the long run—principals will get “productivity bonuses” 

is unsettled. Right. now, productivity testing itself wil) 
be a significant incentive. 


JOURNAL: Do principals have differences in style 
that affect productivity? a 
WYNNE: Reseagch suggests the good ones do. In addi- 
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ashington trends 


Education is fall guy 


for budget slashes 


If the Senate has followed in the 
footsteps of the House of Represen- 
tatives. more than $600 million for 
educational programs alone will be 
slashed from HEW’s 1969 budget. 

But -even so. USOE. will have 
$588 million more than was avail- 
able in the 1968 fiscal year. 

The massive cut—part of the $6 


billion reduction in all federal 


spending required by the mew tax- 
spending law—will sting. Local 
schovl districts will » be badly 
bruised. but those with concentra- 
tions of poor children will feel the 
most pain. Reason: ESEA Title | 
was hit so hard that local districts 
will have to cut back their Title I 
programs immediately. 

A look at some of the education 
programs trimmed by the House 
Appropriations Committee shows 
where the blows fell: 

Title 1, ESEA—3$1.06 bilhon ap- 
proved: that’s $135.8 million less 
than requested, a sum Jess than hait 
the amount authorized to begin 
with. Although several attempts 
were made to restore Title I funds 
on the House floor, only one suc- 
ceeded: $9 million for Indian 


10 


schools. Congress continually has 
changed the formula for Title I, 
making more children eligible, with- 
out increasing appropriations. 

Title III], ESEA—down to $177.8 
million, $11 million less than last 
year. = 

Title VH, ESEA (bilingual edu- 
cation)—no funds. 

Title VIII, ESEA (dropout pre- 
vention)—no funds. 


Federally affected areas—decrease | 


from $420 million appropriated in 
1968 to $382 million for 1969. A 
House amendment to add $138.8 
million to P.-L. 874 was passed. 

ESEA Title If, the Education 
Professions Development Act. 
Teacher Corps, programs for voca- 
tional education, handicapped child- 
ren and adult basic education 
received slightly more money than 
in 1968 but considerably fess than 
requested by the President. 

No funds were provided for edu- 
cation programs lacking legislative 
authorization for 1969 at the time 
the appropriations bill was consid- 
ered by the House. Aniong them: 
grants for community college con- 
struction and for purchase of class- 


“room equipment under Title fb ol 


NDEA, If authority for these pro- 
grams is renewed, funds will be ap- 
propriated cither at the end of the 
congressional session or carly im the 
calendar year 1969. 

* All in all-elementary and. sec- 
ondary school activities—faced with 
a reduction of $200 million from 
budget requests—will be short $356 
million compared to 1968. 

That $200 million really isnt a 
meaningful figure, claimed the House 
Appropriations Committee, because 
it doesn’t reflect cuts due to “trans- 
fers, expiration of authorizing legis- 
lation for certain programs and other 
adjustments. If you compare the 


latest figures with amounts actually 
obligated for 1969, the committee 
noted, the real elementary and sec- 
ondary school cut amounts to more 
like $186 million. So they say. 

Rule of thumb in making the cuts: 
deny requests for funds to start new 
grant programs. 

In spite of organized efforts by 
school board members, administra- 
tors, their national and state organi- 
zations and other individuals and 
groups, massive education cuts were 
almost unavoidable. Here’s why: 

Once President Johnson made it 
clear he would accept a $6 billion 
cut in federal spending in exchange 
for a tax increase,:;HEW was in- 
deed vulnerable. 

Of the $186 billion national bud- 
get, appropriations for defense. Viet 
Nami, social security and the national 
debt received immunity froni slash- 
ing. Some Congressmen suggested 
lopping $3 billion off the Viet Nam 
budget—an unlikely course since the 
U.S. never in the past has trimmed 
appropriations for defense. 

That meant the $6 billion cut had 
to ceme from other areas whose 
combined budgets totaled around 
$40 billion. For obvious reasons, 
agriculture, HUD. NASA space pro- 
gram couldn't be hit too hard. 

Pork barrel projects were out of 
the question, so HEW was predes- 
tined to be one of the fall guys. Be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee applied the blue pencil. 
programs already were 
trimmed to the bone, leaving educa- 
tion and health to share the bruat of 


welfare 


any cuts. From our vantage point, 
education got more than its share. 
What this all portends is simply 
this: Don't expect the Senate to play 
fairy godmother by restoring funds 
slashed from education programs. 
lis past midnight. (] 
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AMERICANS— 
3 WANT To 
SPEAK TO YOU 
NOW FROM MY 
HEART ON 
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ense Civil Preparedness Agency, Region 
wsletter's cover includes the slogan: 

g 
lati ms.'' Walter Washington's descrip- 
mmand center is noteworthy for two 


e first is that the interview stands 
monument to the Commissioner's abili- 


rary style that might best be des- 
isenhower Renaissance. The second rea- 
lat through the verbal smog one can per- 
he disturbing form of a city run by a po- 
d military command center where the chief 
ve secludes himself,during crises, watch- 
ma leather chair as decisions are made 


| 

Q. MAYOR Washington, here in the unique 
of Washington, the Nation's Capital, how 
tive do you find your emergency operating 
rer and would you change it, be without it, 
what does it mean to the citizens of the 
vei KOeS y ; 

A. I think the way it has developed, the 
istication,and the capability that a city 
ke Washington, the Nation's Capital where 
ple come in great numbers, it is an essen- 
tial tool in order to focus on the problems 
vat are characteristic in nations capitals. 
hat that means is, what we have been able to 


eethe capability to quickly assemble all of the 
resources and all the relative information 
_ that permits you to make good decisions. With- 
out that input, the ready information,of course, 
decisions are no better or could be no 
than the information that you get. Of 
it works beyond that on a day-to-day 
through its same capability keeping in 
with situations, keeping in front of 
+ you can respond appropriately and 
ortant thing of course is its lo- 
Nation's Capital where people 
rcise the First Amendment, come in 


es 
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try to accommodate that and at the same time 


Ao 


AS YOU KNOW, 


BUT SINCE 
LAST MARCH T THAT “TIME COMMANDER 
RELUCTANTLY “THERE HAVE IN-CHIEF 
ACLEPTED THE APPEARED TAKE FULL 
RESIGNATION OF REPORTS IN SIBILITY 
THE INDOCHINA “THE PRESS FOR THE WARS 
FLICT— ON AULEGING pm CONTINUATION— 
OF THEEINEST caus, = THAT THE-LIH- oom 
WARS IT HAS gp CONFLICT. 
BEEN MY = ~ARaege CONTINUES...% 
PRIVILEGE TO © 


BE ASSOCIATED 
WITH... 


THEREFORE, 
TODAY, IN ONE 
OF THE MOST 
DIFFICULT 


COURSE FOR ME 
TO TAKE WOULD 
BE TO ACT 
STITUTIONA 


maintain stability and security of the city 


-and its citizens. Through this medium we have 


the opportunity to do it properly, to do it 
with a minimum of inconvenience to citizens and 
certainly without violence to a great degree 
which is so important. We have had numbers up 
to a quarter of a million and we have been able 
to accommodate the situation without bloodshed, 
without violence to me and without destruction 
to our great city. We have, and I think, the 
citizens have accommodated to it. They under- 
stand it, they participate in it which is a ver- 
y important ingredient around our table. We 
have representatives from all settlements of 
our community and virtually all walks of life 
who participate in this process which is part 
of the stabilization process. I just can't 
imagine operating without it. You see the 
things so many people forget is that we are 
accommodating something like 20 million visi- 
tors who come as tourists and at the same time 
we are accommodating the other citizens who 
come to exercise the right of the First Amend- 
ment; and the command center of George Roder- 
icks has been able to identify and to keep 
apart the varying reasons that people come to 
the city so that each can enjoy the purpose of 
his coming to the city and this isn't an easy 
task. The true ability which our command cen- 
ter has developed is, I think, one of the bright 
spots of our city and in our nation as hundreds 


"WE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO ACCOMODATE THE SIT- 
UATION WITHOUT BLOODSHED, WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


TO ME AND WITHOUT DESTRUCTION TO OUR GREAT 
GUY 


and hundreds of people come in from other cit- 
jes, experts and technicians to see the sys- 
tem and to see it unfold in critical and nor- 
mal circumstances. I think the important thing 
is that we are ready to go. We don't look upon 
this as a crisis operation; we look upon it 

as an operation that serves day by day giving 


-us the best. decisions and the best resources 


for making those decisions. 


"MR. RODERICKS HAS ORGANIZED ME SO THAT 
WHEREVER I AM I HAVE A MINI-COMMAND CEN- 
TER WITH ME. . .HE DOESN'T ALLOW ME OUT 
OF HIS SIGHT OR HEARING RANGE. HE AR- 
RANGES ME WELL..." 


Q. I understand that you are going to have 
quite a group of demonstrators here on Tuesday. 
Will you find yourself at the Command Center 
during that period of time? 

A. That depends on the situation and on 
a good number of circumstances. Our usual pro- 
cess is for Rodericks to keep in touch with the 
situation, the nature of it, the numbers, the 
problems of moving in and moving out, the dif- 
ficulties that we may have traffic wise, other- 
wise, and we make a determination then on whe- 
ther it may be necessary for me to be there. 
You must understand a telephone jump at his Com- 
mand Center is right here in my office so that 
we can function in this regard. However, when 
the situation gets a little more critical then 
I take my post at the Command Center, so that 
I am able to monitor the entire city as the 
information and material is brought in based 
on the circumstances, but Mr. Rodericks has 
organized me so that wherever I am I have a 
mini-command center with me as I have communi- 
cations in the car, at home, in the office. 

He doesn't allow me out of his sight or hearing 
range. He arranges me well, but based on his 
analysis we make a number of decisions in terms 
of total surveillance of the situation and he 
is the first to advise me about the nature of 
it so that when the decision is made, I may be 
easy to reach at any time 24-hours a day whe- 
ther the center is open or not, he has also 
worked that out. 

So I regard this as a most essential, most 
effective, most significant service to the citi- 
zens because it permits me to make judgements 
and decisions that are sound under the circum- 
stances and their interest and in the interest 
of preserving the order and security of the 
city. 


OQ. Do you feel that since you have the 
command center that the citizens realize how 
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valuable a tool they have working for them? 
Has it been made visible to them? 

A. I don't think we are as visible to 
the members of the community as the services 
that impact directly. Virtually in an emergen- 
cy like a recent problem with the jails most 
people transfer their attention to the Command 
Center because the word goes out that I'm there, 
and that becomes a focal point for the govern- 
ment, in other words, the government moves to 
the Command Center and that's when people call 
for instance to my own office here in the Dis- 
trict Building the calls begin to filter into 
the Command Center lines. 


We had situations which have gone on for 
two or three days around the clock where there, 
you know drinking coffee and eating sandwiches 
for three days and the visibility of it may 
not be the same as in the sense of people re- 
alizing that everyone knows where we are and 
everyone knows that something is happening 
from that point, everyone knows where to get 
a decision, or where to get something taken 


Hobson tops 
Gazette poll 


JUDGING from the results of the Second 
Annual Gazette Poll, nobody's doing very much 
for the city these days. In fact, the only in- 
dividual or group respondents could work up 
any enthusiasm for was Julius Hobson who de- 
spite a serious illness has remained a force 
in city affairs. Nearly a quarter of the poll 
respondents failed to list any individual or 
organization as having done the most for the 
‘city in the past year, indicating that the city 
-is drifting aimlessly in a Nixonian Sargasso 
hi SOB 0 


s te sec 
"ar behind with only 5% of the possible vote. 

Among those who showed up in last year's 
poll who were missing this year were Marion 
Barry, Sammie Abbott, Charles Cassell, Bruce 
Terris and Ron Dellums. 

In the category of organizations that have 
done the most for the city, the DC Statehood 
Party was first with a weak 7% of the vote, 
followed by RAP Inc., and the Washington Red- 
skins. Last year's first-place winner, the 
Emergency Committee on the Transportation Cri- 
sis, did not show up this year; neither did 
Pride, Don't Tear It Down, the Metropolitan 
Washington Planning and Housing Association or 
the League of Women Voters. 

Pol] respondents were far more certain 
who had done the least for the city in the past 
year. Richard Nixon got 33% of the possible vote, 
followed by Jack Nevius and Walter Fauntroy. 
Last year bad guys John McMillan and 0. Roy 
Chalk managed to escape by leaving town. Faunt- 
roy moved up from 7th on the bad guy list to 
3rd this year. 

For the second year in a row, the Board 
of Trade was chosen as the organization that 
had done the least for the city or worked hard- 
est against positive change. But the votes were 
very scattered with more than seventy organiza- 
tions listed as having done the least. 


THIS SPACE FOR RENT: $2 


Folger Apartments 


ON - THE - PARK 
One bedroom, efficiencies and studios 
All 2nd St. SE LI 7-2714 


POTTERY CLASSES 
NEW STUDIO NOW OPEN ON 8TH ST. SE 
Classes are Sune? 8 week sessions 


WORDEN ROBINSON ART POTTERY 
f SALES: |. WHEELS-KILNS 
(Cheapest ready to use clay in town. 
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care of and it goes all the way from where 
to find a medical unit to cleaning the streets 
of trash and that it all comes out of that 
one central spot where you can get service. 

Q.' Do the citizens realize they are as 
dependent upon you as they are when the var- 
ious groups of demonstrators come into D.C.? 

A. They know through permits and other 
things. But you are right about that and you 
raise a good point and the reason I think that 


- it is even better they don't always keep it 


on a finger tip. Because the role of it is 
to keep matters relative calm and to the extent 
that you do, you are able to perform much bet- 
ter and so that element is built into our whole 
plot. 

Q. How effective do you feel your Com- 
mand Center is? 

A. You see if you have citizens each 
day in their normal life and normal acitivities 
thinking the command center is down there and 
what is happening now, the crisis is happening 
now, you have a normal set of circumstances. 
The sophistication which Mr. Rodericks has 


Returns in the neighborhood category were 
so scant that we won't list them. In the media 
category, Bill Rasberry won as the individual 
who has done the most for the District. The 
Washington Post swept this category with Ras- 
berry followed by Bernstein & Woodward, Jack 
Anderson and Kirk Scharfenberg. 

The new popularity of the Post was also 
reflected in the media organization category 
with the Post moving up to Ist from last year's 
4th place position. But the Star-News is also 
more popular. Last year it failed to make the 
list; this year it's third. And Howard's radio 
station, WHUR, sandwiched itself between the 
two local media giants, copping second place. 

In the arts Robert Hooks was an easy win- - 
ner in the individual category, while the Cir- 
cle Theatres once again took: first place in 
the institutional category. "Sounder" was chosen 
as the outstanding movie of the year, but there 
weren't enough returns in the local play cate- 
gory to list a winner. 

The eclectic gastronomic tastes of DC 

tra 


3 ood, French rest — A ieee 
ig Mac’ Ss. Which reminds us of Dick 
Cavett's typical American menu: bean sprouts, 
wheat germ, French fries and a Coke. 


We asked our readers to rate 27 local in- 
stitutions on the job they were doing. The con- 
sensus of returns indicated that most thought 
local institutions were doing only a fair job. 
No institution earned an excellent rating, 
but the Smithsonian Institution and four others 
were rated good. The worst rated institution 
was the DC school administration. 


Gazette readers favor three radio sta- 
tions: WMAL, WTOP and WGMS. While 62% of the 
respondents said they read the Post regularly, 
only a quarter are regular readers of the Star- 
News.Further reflecting the Post's dominance 
in the city, only 15% of the respondents said 
they read the New York Times regularly. 

About 20% read the Washingtonian, the most 
frequently listed magazine. Newsweek has a 
slight edge over Time as the most read news- 
weekly. The extent of our readers' interest is 
broad: they read everything from Chemical En- 
gineering News to the Daily World, 

We found out some other things about our 
readers. They are young; 64% are under 35 and 
slightly over a/third are between the ages of 
30 and 34. 59% are married with an average of 
1.7 children apiece. Seventy-three per cent 


.. . TALKING OF MICHELANGELO 


GRAPHICS - BATIK - OILS 


POTTERY - NEEDLEWORK - MAC RAME' 
655 C St. SE Hours: Tues-Sat 10-6 
546-6001 Sundays 1-5 


FABRICS ETC. 


309 SEVENTH STREET SE 
544-3884 


Polyesters -- Macramé -- Zippers -- Thread 


HOURS: TUES.-SAT. 10-6 


SUN. NOON-3 
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SIVAWE CERAMICS 


1307 East Capitol St. 


HERBS @ FRUIT JUICES @ BOOKS e ICE CREAM @ 


"THE COMMAND CENTER GOES TO BED WITH ME $ 
AND THAT'S THE NATURE OF THE ACTIVITY." 


Pe 
me 
hes 


i Piers 
put into this permits us to know in most any am 
situation we are on hand, we are ready, and — co 
we are prepared and we are ready to go without >, 
having any feeling that we are up tight about — ot? 
something that we don't know about. aa a" 2 

Q. Do you consider your daily involvement 
serving the same purpose as tests and exercises? Pus 
. That's right. When I get into my car © nN 

for instance, I check in and they know I have > oS 
left the building, that 1 am in or out of ie 


some place, when I get out of the car at my - 
destination, I check in, they know where I 
am. You know, George has wired me for account- 
ing for my whereabouts. as 

Q. Do you ever have a minute alone?’ 

A. My wife says I don't — the Command 
Center goes to bed with me and that's the na- 
ture of the activity. 


live in a house (whereas about 70% of Washing- — 
ton as a whole lives in apartments) and 48% 
have a family income over $20,000. Thirty-one 
percent of our DC readers live West of the ~~ 
Park, 21% on Capital Hill and 10% in Adams- 
Morgan and Mt. Pleasant. Pry 
The computing of the poll “results. took 3 
more time than we thought so we let Several 
categories go by the boards. We did, however, 
want to find out who our readers wanted for 
president in 1976. The answer: they don't know, 


(Please turn to page 4) — 
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INDIVIDUAL WHO HAS DONE THE MOST POR 
THE CITY 
Julius Hobson 


THE 


dC ‘Statehood Party 


THE INDIVIDUAL WHO HAS DONE THE LEAST FOR 
THE CITY ae 
President Richard Nixon 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT HAS DONE THE LEAST | 
FOR THE CITY 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade 


INDIVIDUAL IN THE MEDIA WHO HAS DONE THE 
MOST FOR THE CITY 


Bill Rasberry 


MEDIUM THAT HAS DONE THE MOST FOR THE cry 
Washington Post 


OUTSTANDING 


INDIVIDUAL IN THE ARTS 
Robert Hooks 


OUTSTANDING INSTITUTION IN THE ARTS 
Circle Theatres 


OUTSTANDING MOVIE OF THE YEAR 
Sounder 


OUTSTANDING: LOCAL RESTAURANT 
' Peking 


ASHTRAYS 
Made to Order 


547-7972 


"FIGHT THE FOOD TAX" 


Natural Foods F 
HOURS: 9:30 - 7:00 462-5150 | x 
a 


NUTS @ FRUIT @ PRODUCE @ HONEY 
OVER 200 ITEMS 
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oy anal Interior Department's Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places has 
two new listings — the Old Post Office 
and the 104-year-old Franklin School 
ss Buildings. In addition to providing a 

ss certain amount of protection against 
_ demolition of the two buildings, in- 
‘clusion in the Register makes the Frank- 
lin School building eligible for a 

National Park Service restoration grant. 

The Old Post Office does not qualify 

for restoration funds, but private do- 

nations are being sought to save the 
building and restore it for office and 
retail shop space. 


PRELIMINARY work on the National 
Visitors Center at Union-Station has 
begun. When Congress first authorized 
: ‘construction of the center in 1968, 
ie is the railroads which own Union Station 

‘ planned to pay the entire cost of the 
center and lease the facility to the 
government for a 25-year period. The 
bankruptcy of Penn Central Railroad 
halted the plans until this past April 
when the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
obtained a $16 million bank Joan for 
construction of the center. Since the 
project was first approved, inflation 
has increased the estimated cost of 
the visitors center by 50 per cent. 
___ Federal help is now needed to construct 
= _ the facility, according to Rep. Ken- 
oT neth J. Gray, D-I11. The House Public 
( _- -Works Committee has appropriated $8.6 
‘ million in federal funds to help fi- 

mance the project. The center is sched- 

uled to be finished by September 1975. 
_ The Public Works Committee has also 
_ authorized $2.2 million for site im- 
‘provement at the old Bureau of Stan- 

. a dards tract in Northwest Washington. 
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THE Howard Concrete Co. has bought 
property at 1817 Half Street SW from 
_ Edvard “Merone for $425,000. 
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- WGMS 570 AM 103.5 FM 


Sa 7 pm. Critics review 
hout knowing name of 
ntil after presenta- 


Th 805 pm. Younger 


: HRN WEAVER: 7 am weekdays 
PAUL HARVEY: 9 am & 1230 pm. The right 
wing's first defection on Vietnam alter- 
ately amuses and enrages. a 
IX GRANT: Weekdays 730 pm. Jazz 
| with middle-of-road sounds. 
ENING REPORT: 6 pm weekdays. Good 


4 news round-up including in depth reports 


~ WOL 1450 AM. 
-———NARTIN- LUTHER KING SPEAKS: Su 1130-am 
RAP WITH PETEY GREEN. Su 6 pm. 
BLACK MONTAGE. Su 7 pm 


WOL NEWS PRESENTS: Su 8 pm 

BLACK AND BLUES: Su 830 pm 

SOUND OF YOUTH: Su 9 pm 

| SPEA4~UP: Su 11 pm. 

oo aa GRASS ROOTS APPROACH TO DRUG ADDIC- 
: TION: Second Su 7 pm. 


~ WAMU-FM 88.5 FM 


JAZZ ANTHOLOGY: Daily 6 am. 
ECOLOGY & THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT: 
8 am Su. s 
WHO WERE THE ONES: Stories of the 
America. and Canadian indians. 9 am 
Su. 
THE ADVENTURES OF OOKPIK — ARCTIC 
OWL. Su 915 am. 
ASPECTS OF THE NORTH: Su 930 am. 
GOT THE BLUES: Su 130 pm. 
NEW THING ROOT MUSIC SHOW: -Su 
230 pm. 
THE GALLERY: Su 430 pm. Local artists, 
musicians and writers. 
CONVERSATIONS AT CHICAGO: Su 6 pm. 
BLUE GRASS: 630 pm Su. 
GUNSMOKE: 7 pm Su. 
1973 A.D.: John Merli talks to 
. people in local and national affairs. 
Su 730 pm. 2 
DIAL-LOG: Su 11 pm. Two hour inter- 
view/call-in show. 
NIGHTWATCH: Class$ical music thru 
the night with Ed Merritt. 1 am daily. 
EBONY HARVEST: 1030 am M 


NEWS ACROSS FRONTIERS: M 1115 am. A 
~ look at the history of radio. 

GERMAN PRESS REVIEW: 1130 am M 

LERNT DEUTSCH: M 1145 am 

SEARCH FOR MENTAL HEALTH: M 130 pm. 

BBC SCIENCE MAGAZINE: M 2 pm 

BOOKMARK: Weekdays 430 pm 

JAZZ ANTHOLOGY: Weekdays 5 pm. 

TIMEPIECE: Weekdays 7 pm. John merli 
looks at news and arts in Washington 
area. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED: Weekdays 8 pm. 
90-minute news round-up from National 
Public Radio. 

‘i ECOLOGY & HUMAN ENVIRONMENT: 930 pm 


GROWTHMANIA: 10 pm M. Development 
issues discussed on new program pro- 
duced by the Coalition on Optimum 
Growth. 

THE LIGHTER SIDE: M 
at comedy. 

RECOLLECTIONS: Old-time radio with 
John Hickman. Tu 1030 am and F 930 pm. 

JAZZ REVISITED: Tu 6 pm. 

JAPANESE PRESS REVIEW: Tu 1130 am 

LET'S LEARN JAPANESE: Tu 1145 am. 

VIVRE A PARIS: W 1130 am. Arts and 
culture in France. In French. 

HUMAN SEXUALITY: W 130 pm 
FRENCH IN THE AIR: W 1145 am 

MARRIAGE IN AN AGE OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
W 130 pm. ; 

ECOLOGY & THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT: 
930 pm Ww. 

THE SEALED BEAM: W 1030 pm. 

ONLY ONE EARTH: 1030 am Th 

FROM THE LAND OF WINDMILLS: 
Th 

DUTCH BY RADIO: Th 1145 am 

FROM THE MIDWAY: Th 130 pm 

TIME MACHINE: Th 6 pm. Bill Barber 
plays oldies. 

BLUEGRASS: Th 630 pm 

LEFT BANK JAZZ SOCIETY: Th 930 pm 

SOVIET PRESS REVEFEW: F 1115 am 

RADIO RUSSIAN: F 1130 am 

JOHN DILDINE & FOLK MUSIC: Sa 7 am 

COUNT..Y ROAD: Sa 8 am 

MBARI-MBAYO: Sa 2 pm. African news & 
music. 

FOLK MUSIC & BERNSTEIN: Sa 3 pm 

THE SCOPE OF JAZZ: Sa 7 pm 

JAZZ NOW: Sa 8 pm 

EXPERIENCE: Sa 930 pm. Rock music 
from the past and present. 

JERRY GRAY SHOW: 11 pm Sa. Country 
music. 


1030 pm. A look 


1130 am 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


GROWTHMANIA is a new program on 
WAMU-FM (M 10 pm) which is being 
produced by the Coalition on Op- 
timum Growth. Topics include such 
development issues as the George- 
town waterfront and McLean Gar- 

dens. 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPER talks on “Hit-. 
_ ler's Place in German History" — 
~ June 28, 130 pm, WAMU-FM) a 


WGTB-FM 90.1 FM 


I THOUGHT I HEARD BUDDY BOLDEN SAY: 
Classic jazz. M 4 pm. 

ALTERNATIVE NEWS: 9 am & 6 pm M-Sa 

INNERFACE: W 230 p, M 630 pm. DC or- 
ganizations. 

PEOPLE: Th 230 jm & W 630 pm. John 
Wilson interviews. 

OPEN FACE: F 230 pm. Public affairs 
programming from various sources includ- 
ing the Institute for Policy Studies. 

RADIO FREE WOMEN: M 230 pm & Tu 630 
pm. 

HOOTENANY: Su pm. Live from the Cel- 
lar Door. 

SPIRITUS CHEESE: Weekdays 3 pm. Rock 
and other things. 

OUTERFACE: Tu 230 pm & Th 630 pm. 
Occult 

DISC MEMORY SHOW: Su 9 am. Old rock 
& roll. 


WHUR-FM 96.3 FM 


VOZ DEL BARRIO: Th 7 pm WHUR-FM 
DAILY DRUM: Weekdays 530 pm. 


SOME MIGHTY 
GOOD EATIN'? 


The Underground Press Syndicate is 
a network of over 200 alternative 
publications throughout the world. 


Underground Press Revue-- $4/yr 
$10/yr for institutions 

1973 UPS Directory-- $2 

How to Start an Underground 
Newspaper-- $1 

Sample packets of 15 different 
papers--- $5 t 

List of members-- free w/s.a.s.e. 


Check it out. 


All from UPS, Box 26, Vil. Sta. 
“New York, NY 10014. 
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for what RLA has already done to down- 
town —Who killed Downtown? I did with 
my little first year action plan. Still 
it leaves me uneasy. I attended a puff 
session for the downtown proposal the 
other night and the memory that clung 
was of two slides shown side by side. 
One was of an American downtown pro- 
ject; the other of a European market 
street. The former was beautiful, ster- 
ile and empty; the latter was without 
esthetic interest, crowded and exciting. 
Even allowing for inflation, the DC plan 
will cost five or six times what any 
other downtown mall area has cost in 
this country. And what will we have? 
The image of what Ashley/Meyer/Smith 
and RLA think downtown ought to look 
like. The problem is that a downtown 
that works can not be planned; it must 
be permitted — just as Georgetown has 
been permitted to happen. If $30 mill- 
ion of public funds had been available 
for Georgetown it would never have 
happened. In the effort to make it work, 
it would have failed. 

But downtown isn't Georgetown,. the 
planners say. True enough. Downtown is 
better off than Georgetown. I have that 
on the word of the president of the DC 
bankers association, who claims that 
the area between the Capitol and the 
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White House is the most valuable land 
in the United States. rieanwhile H Street 
and Upper 14th Street starve. 


Back in April, Friendship House 
got two blocks of Seventh Street next 
to the Eastern Market closed off to 
traffic for its annual Market Day. For 
an afternoon, 7th Street was wrested 
from its normal function as a vehicu- 
lar Eselen and turned over to people, 
arts, politics and making a buck. The 
two blocks were jammed all afternoon. 
There were candied apples, ceramics, 
rock groups and guerilla theatre. The 
public library signed up voters and 
the organic food shop sold Formula 95. 
And there were few, I suspect, who 
wouldn't have been glad to come back 
the following Sunday. Not only did the 
project not cost a pro-rata share of 
$30 million, Friendship House made 
money. 

Ashley/Meyer/Smith would like to 
reproduce Market Day downtown every day. 
Their report is called "Streets for 
People.” But they don't understand 
streets and they don't understand peo- 
ple. The report suggests that the ma- 
nagement of the streets and the people 
be placed in a body they call "Entity 
X." They don't realize that the prob- 
Tem with downtowns is that they are in- 
creasingly controlled, managed and de- 
signed by Entity X and the streets and 
the people don't like it. 


G.E.andRCA Report Woolworth Posts 39% Increase in Earnings 
Sales and Profits Up = et i te 
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First Quarter’s 
Climb of 10% to 
15% Is Posted 
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NEXT MONTH: 
SIX DECADES OF WATERGATE 


A special report on the history of government spying by James Ridgeway 
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The’ Federal Government 
and school Desegregation 


by Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 


Will redrawing school district boundary lines, putting urban and suburban areas into a common 


district, help to end de facto segregation? At least two influential members of Congress think so; 


their new bills call for voluntary efforts to this end. Traditional American deification of “local 


control,” however, and a corresponding fear of a federal bogeyman make voluntary acceptance of this 


idea perhaps impossible. What should be the federal government's role in encouraging such changes? 


The federal attempt to remove the barrier of prejudice 
which has long stood between the American Negro student 
and equal educational opportunity has precipitated a vocal 
pubte concern about federal education activities. In its 
efi _) to desegregate dual Southern schools (in accordance 
with its mandate under the Civil Rights Act of 1964) the 
U.S. Office of Education has issued firm guidelines to school 
officials. Federal agencies have examined school systems in 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Chester, Pa., to determine if 
racial discrimination was present. The Office of Education 
has distributed questionnaires designed to sample pupils’ 
attitudes toward desegregation. 


It is easy to understand why many school officials are 
worried that the federal presence in education may be grow- 
ing as rapidly as the federal aid. Most school administrators 
are happy to see federal spending on elementary and second- 
ary schools jumping from approximately $48 million in 1945 
to an estimated $1.5 billion by 1966. But in the words of New 
York City Superintendent of Schools Bernard E. Donovan: 
“We want federal money, but we don’t want federal 
control.” } 


Another superintendent, Dr. Carl Hansen, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., complained that, “Despite soothing assurances that 
local schools are to remain fully independent in their man- 
agement of federal money, the evidence is that controls are 
being imposed even at the early stages of the new pro- 
gt-~ s.” He has commented that the problem now is whether 


La 


oa 1. as, News and World Report, Nov. 8, 1965, pp. 54-59. 
. 1a. 
3. John Brademas, The Federal Government and_the Development of 
Public Policy in Education, an address to the Round Table of National Or- 
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local school officials will be able to develop a partnership 
with the federal government or whether they will become 
subjects of “a benevolent dictatorship and possibly later a 
malevolent despotism.” 2 


Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.), a member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, commented at the 1965 
Round Table of National Organizations for Better Schools, 
“I am aware of reports that some educators have anxieties 
over the possibility that federal attention may extend to 
school buildings, buses, books, personnel, teacher accredi- 
tation, and curriculum standards.” 3 He saw a need for the 
federal government to continue its efforts designed to clarify 
its intentions and alleviate the anxieties of these educators 
whenever possible so that all groups might work together 


for “educational excellence.” 


The overwhelming demand for federal aid in the nation’s 
schools has muted opposition to any cooperation with the 
federal government. It was stated in the President’s message 
on education for 1965: “Attendance in elementary and 
secondary schools will increase by 4 million in the next five 
years; 400,000 new classrooms will be needed to meet this 
growth. But over 1¥2 million of the nation’s existing class- 
rooms are already more than 30 years old.” 4 


Local and state educators grumble about excessive red 
tape and work required to administer federal education pro- 
grams. And though they also exhibit fear of Washington’s 


ganizations for Better Schools, Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., Nov. 16, 1965. 
4. President’s Message on Education for 1965, H.R. Document No. 45, 
89th Congress, first session, pp. 1-2. 
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authority, their leading spokesmen express confidence that 
“federal domination” is based more on fantasy than fact. As 
Dr. Willard B. Spaulding, director of the California Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education, said during a con- 
4] jence on federal programs last spring: “I think we have 
_gme to the realization in the past year that federal leader- 
ship in the funding of, and even in some of the directions 
of, education is not necessarily equated with conscious fed- 
eral control of education.” 5 


Federal aid has become more palatable to recalcitrant school 
officials partly because it encourages purely voluntary pro- 
grams. Refusing federal aid is thus politically difficult. 
However, it is still within the province of local school 
administrators to do so and some have. 


To ‘Influence’ or to ‘Control’. 


The federal government has done much to convince edu- 
cators that it seeks to persuade and not to control. Both 
Francis Keppel, commissioner of education from 1962 to 
1965, and his successor, Harold Howe II, have stressed the 
federal government's desire to be a “junior partner” in edu- 
cation.© Legislators and federal officials have emphasized 
that the intent of the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act and 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act has 
been to stimulate creative planning and imaginative pro- 
grams on local and state levels. Virtually every bill dealing 
with education contains a section specifically prohibiting 
hy department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States from exercising any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curriculum, program of instruction, administration, 
or personnel of local educational institutions.” 7 


However, assistance provided by the federal government 
to localities may be read as a subtle form of influence. “When 
the federal government, either through Congress or the ex- 
- ecutive branch, decides what aspects of education deserve 
support, it does in fact exercise control,’ ® wrote Fred M. 
Hechinger, education editor of the New York Times. Since 
federal programs specify which segments of the school pop- 
ulation, curriculum, or levels of education are to receive the 
aid, local schools can be induced to steer their programs in 
the federal direction. Moreover, categorical grants may cause 
states and local school districts to emphasize some areas of 
education for which federal support is available and to pay 
less attention to others. 


Influencing educational direction is to be distinguished 
from “control of education.” Areas of federal concern are 
developed from the viewpoint of national priority. “First 
things first,’ summarizes the primary philosophy of fed- 
eral aid. 


+ Willard B. Spaulding, Local and State Responsibilities in the Federal’ 


Programs, an address to Portland State College Conference on Federal Pro- 
grams in Health, Education, and Welfare, Portland, Ore., Mar. 22, 1966. 

6. Francis Keppel, The New Partnership in Education, an address to the 
annual convention of the American Assn. of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J., Feb. 14, 1966. 


CHANGING EDUCATION 


Federal officials and Congress have been required to 
counter the charge that singling out levels of students and 
curriculum areas for aid is “discriminatory.” They assert that 
federal interest in education is concentrated mainly in fields 
where state and local educators have been unable or unwill- 
ing to overcome educational inequities and where there has 
been a widespread recognition of need. Moreover, they con- 
tend that legislation passed by the 88th and 89th Congresses 
goes a long way toward rationalizing support of higher 
education with support of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, of technology with the arts and humanities. The real 
question here is not one of balance. There is a clear and 
present necessity for continuing significant aid to both ele- 
mentary and secondary education and higher education. 


The need for federal aid indicates the failure or inability 
of states and individual communities to provide quality 
education. As Hechinger has noted, “Drifting and inept 
educational leadership on state’and local levels has in the 
past permitted vital areas of education to go into decline. 
The lack of stress on foreign languages, science, and mathe- 
matics for several decades made it easy (with some aid by 
the Soviets’ Sputnik), highly popular, and probably neces- 
sary for the federal government to rush to the rescue.” ° 


Lack of educational leadership alone is not to blame. 
Many states and localities have taxed to capacity and are 
still unable to provide the necessary resources. Federal aid 
programs are intended in part to compensate for the in- 
adequacy of local means. 


The federal rescue operation has continued at an acceler- 
ated pace since Sputnik took to the skies in 1957 and 
attracted the attention of America’s parents, lawmakers, and 
educators. In the last three years alone, Congress has passed 
more than 25 pieces of legislation affecting education from 
prekindergarten to postgraduate study, as well as instruc- 
tion for school dropouts and illiterate adults. These bills 
generally have sought to generate new approaches to educa- 
tional problems. At the same time, they have recognized the 
orthodox tradition of local control of education. Until re- 
cently, Congress has shown little interest in producing 
greater interdistrict cooperation or a concern with ending 
educational disparities among school systems. 


School District Boundaries 


Within the local control tradition there has been some 
limited cooperation among school districts through such re- 
cent specific programs as the creation of supplementary edu- 
cation centers and educational research laboratories. Each 
local district is free to determine under what circumstances, 


7, Is Education the Business of the Federal Government? Preliminary 
study for the Governors’ Conference, prepared in the office of Terry Sanford, 
governor of North Carolina, 1964, pp. 89-90. 

8. Fred Hechinger, ‘Federal Strings?”’, New York Times, June 21, 1965. 

9. Ibid. : 
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if any, joint activities will take place. As a result, there is no 
guarantee that cooperation will develop between upper- 
middle class suburban schools and lower-income center city 
schools, or even that dissimilar suburban school districts will 
i Mes to work together. Yet, the commissioner, by awarding 
under various programs, can influence the situation. 


A novel Congressional approach on the horizon is proposed 
legislation which could challenge the traditional school 
district boundary lines and stimulate local interest in provid- 
ing comprehensive, desegregated education for America’s in- 
creasingly diversified population. The nation has grown 
genuinely concerned with the obvious incapacity or unwill- 
ingness of some local schools to provide quality education 
for all students. “Localism in education gives communities 
the right to have both good and bad schools,” !® Harold 
Howe II said in the spring of 1965. 


The first Congressional attempts to encourage the amend- 
ment of boundaries are found in two separate but somewhat 
similar bills introduced in the last Congress. Legislation 
proposed by Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) and Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) has implications for staunch 
advocates of local determinism in the schools.!! The legis- 
lative measures are interpreted by some commentators as 
attempts to induce local school systems to give up a small 
portion of their autonomy and to adjust their district lines 
to resolve racial isolation problems created by the artificial 
gerrymandering of past generations and by the housing re- 

e Jetions of the present one. 

Both measures would expand the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
This act stipulates that no federal aid can be given to a 
school district which practices racial discrimination. It is 
aimed most directly at de jure segregation in the South rather 
than at de facto segregation in the North. It provides that 
desegregation “shall not mean the assignment of students 
to public schools in order to combat racial imbalance.” The 
act also states that it does not “empower any official or court 
of the United States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
balance in any school by requiring the transportation of 
pupils from one school to another.” This language troubles 
those who would like to see Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act carried to its affirmative extension. This Title states: 
“INo person in the United States shall, on the grounds of 
race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be subject to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance.” 


The.two proposed laws would provide federal support for 
lessening de facto segregation. The bill introduced by Rep. 
Powell, chairman of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, strikes at the restrictions of the present Civil Rights 


10. Harold Howe II, Journal of the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors, Spring, 1965. 
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Act. It would authorize the Office of Education to make 
grants to local education agencies, cither individually or 
jointly, to pay the cost of planning, developing, and imple- 
menting programs to eliminate racial isolation as rapidly as 
possible. 


Powell's measure also would permit the creation of new 
metropolitan school districts serving both urban and subur- 
ban areas; the construction of educational complexes for 
large groups of elementary and secondary school students; 
the drawing of new school attendance zones to achieve racial 
balance, and the development of instructional methods that 
would promote classroom integration. Powell sees a need for 
$600 million to finance grants under the legislation from 


1968 through 1970. 


The other bill, proposed by Edward Kennedy, would give 
the commissioner of education the authority to provide tech- 
nical assistance and grants to school boards which have vol- 
untarily started local programs to overcome racial imbalance 
as well as de facto segregation. It would fund the develop- 
ment of new curriculum materials; provide for zoning surveys 
leading to the redistricting of schools; and establish teacher 
exchanges, transportation projects, and some supplemental 
school construction. Sen. Kennedy proposes an authoriza- 
tion of $50 million to fund these projects for three years. 


As of late November, 1966, no Congressional action has 
taken place on either measure which would suggest their 
passage in the near future. Hearings on the Kennedy pro- 
posal were conducted in late April, 1966, in the education 
subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee but, although passed by the committee, the bill died 
in the pre-election rush of the second session of the 89th 
Congress. Depending on the national political climate, the 
administration might well consider encouraging the addition 
of some of the provisions "of the Kennedy bill to the ESEA 
in the 90th Congress. It is likely, however, that when and if 
it is reintroduced, the bill will be somewhat different in text. 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II in- 
dicated an awareness of the Kennedy-Powell bills last May 
when he told a Chicago audience: “Traditional school dis- 
trict boundaries often serve education badly and may have 
to be changed. New York and New Jersey surrendered state 
prerogatives to form the Port of New York Authority in the . 
interest of improved transportation. If we can make such con- 
cessions for transportation, I suggest that we can make them 
for education. We could, for example, alter political bound- 
aries to bring the social, economic, and intellectual strengths 
of the suburbs to bear on the problems of the city school . . . 
Altering political boundaries or consolidating the educational 
facilities of a large city would involve major reorganizational 
changes . . . major education surgery. But I believe that 


1l. H. R. 13079, introduced Feb. 24, 1966, 89th Congress, second ses- 
sion; S. 2829, introduced Feb. 16, 1966, 89th Congress, second session. 
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. : . . . . . 
major surgery is required if we are to liberate the children 
of the slums.” }2 


In a June 15, 1966, letter to Lister Hill, chairman of the 
| nate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Secretary 
yohn Gardner addressed himself to Sen. Kennedy’s proposal. 
He wrote, inter alia, “S. 2928, with certain improvements, 
would significantly aid local and state school authorities in 
their efforts to reduce racial isolation in our public schools, 
and it would provide some of the tools needed to carry us 
closer to the goal of reducing as much as possible the separa- 
tion of students on the basis of race which now constitutes 
such a blight in our nation.” He continued, “Most school 
districts which desire to eliminate or reduce racial imbalance 
need federal financial assistance in order to undertake this 
task. This is so because the task usually entails the changing 
of old patterns and attitudes and often requires extra expense 
for staff training, curriculum, transportation, and planning.” 
The secretary said, “We therefore favor the objectives of the 


bill.” 


Kennedy's bill has no coercive features. But some aspects 
of the Powell proposal have a basically punitive character. It 
calls for a listing of local educational agencies administering 
racially imbalanced schools and establishes machinery for 
denying such schools access to federal financial assistance. 
Neither law, however, requires school boards to ease racial 
isolation. They are designed to help school systems that want 
to help themselves and suburban districts which feel a moral 
sponsibility to the embattled center city schools. Both bills 
“would encourage school districts to voluntarily reorganize in 
the interest of better education. 


There are three main barriers to widespread voluntary 
reorganization and cooperation among school districts: con- 
cern by school officials that larger school districts are harder 
to administer; antipathy between urban and suburban school 
systems, and the historical tradition of local control. 


It should be noted that the first may be overcome by in- 
creased professional competence and innovative administra- 
tion; the second should be amenable to an educational 
process designed to effect understanding of mutual problems 
of both systems (by seminars, visits, interchanges). The 
third will and should endure—but within a contemporary 
frame of reference which makes cooperation viable. 


Support for the legislation can be expected from enlight- 
ened city educational administrators who recognize that firm 
ties between urban and suburban schools should be estab- 
lished to head off a confrontation over Negro pressures for 
comprehensively equal education. “Fragmentation of educa- 
tion effort is a luxury we can no longer afford,” said Paul 


12. Harold Howe, II, The City Is a Teacher, an address to City Club of 


“ Chicago’s annual civic assembly, Chicago Bar Assn., Chicago, Ill., May 13, 


1966. 
13. Interview, May 24, 1966. 


CHANGING EDUCATION 


Briggs, superintendent of schools in Cleveland. “It is short- 
sighted and self-defeating.” !3 John Letson, Atlanta’s school 
superintendent, commented that “Local control is hard to 
overcome . . . One of these days the white suburbs will 
wake up to the fact that it is not to their advantage to let 
themselves become islands of cultural isolation.” !4 

Joe Hall, superintendent of Dade County, Fla., public 
schools, has said he would welcome federal aid for school 
construction. Both the Kennedy and Powell bills call for 
some construction money.'>? However, their funds are in- 
tended only for experimental and demonstration projects. 


Maintaining Local Control 


Despite evidence of support for reorganization, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development's research and policy com- 
mittee has reported that: “People regard school districts as 
something more than units of state governments for school 
purposes. ‘To many people ‘our school district’ connotes even 
more than an institution for local control and operation of 
their schools; commonly associated with accustomed patterns 
of group action, with remembrances of bygone years, it 
evokes feelings of loyalty, of neighborliness, of indepen- 
dence. It is their school district, even though it is a creature 
of state law. Often their pride of ‘ownership’ has no relation- 
ship to its effectiveness in providing a modern school pro- 
gram. Some find the status quo comfortable, even though 
they desire better‘schools for their children. Others may pre- 
fer the status quo because of the tax advantage it assures.” 1° 


The principle of complete local control of education re- 
flects the nation’s past. It does not sufficiently illuminate its 
future. As late as 1932 there were approximately 127,000 
school districts in the United States compared with about 
24,000 operating districts which now exist. Many of those 
127,000 districts consisted of a one-room schoolhouse staffed 
by a teacher who was responsible for the entire curriculum. 


Local control as a guiding philosophy of educational ad- 
ministration began in America when the population was 
rural and civic issues were resolved by a closely-knit group 
of neighbors at the town meeting. Because of rising enroll- 
ment and legislative incentives provided by the state and 
federal governments, consolidation of the scattered educa-, 
tional units slowly began to take place. In time, school boards 
began to realize that centralization meant a minor loss of 
power, but that at the same time it afforded greater resources 
for better instructional materials and methods, and more 
books and supplies for students. The elimination of waste- 
ful duplication also permitted the continuing education of 
teachers, recreational opportunities for pupils, and improved 
school buildings. 


14. Interview, May 23, 1966. 

15. Interview, May 26, 1966. 7 

16. Committee for Economic Development, Paying for Better Public 
Schools (New York, 1964), pp. 77-79. 
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As consolidation progressed, some of the most conservative 
school board members learned to live with a limited degree 
of social and educational reconstruction. But, in defense of 
la \ heritage and political traditions, school board members 
L an to urge that self-governing school districts protect 
America’s freedom by promoting variety in educational tech- 
niques, methods, and curricula. To its credit, local control 
has kept regional mistakes from becoming national errors. 
However, variety has too often become synonymous with 
educational inequity among communities, some more willing 
than others to pay for quality schools. Many school admin- 
istrators also appear to forget that school boards and school 
districts legally are agents of the state. They seem unaware 
that national textbook publishers, professional education or- 
ganizations, education journals, and teacher training institu- 
tions have contributed to an increasing conformity in the 
nation’s schools. 


0 


Local control, its adherents argue, reflects community 
needs. It is seen as a means of maintaining the democratic 
process and encouraging independent educational innova- 
tion. To them, it is a bulwark against totalitarianism and 
bureaucratic entanglement. Despite current educational, eco- 
nomic, and demographic influences on the schools, numerous 
federal, state, and local officials, in addition to school teachers, 
administrators, and laymen, publicly and reasonably advocate 
local pre-eminence in the educational system. 


e Attitudes which probably will militate against nationwide 
.-ceptance of school district reorganization as a means of 
easing racial imbalance and de facto segregation have been 
expressed by educators and school officials in the Boston 
metropolitan area. Harold Berman, a Harvard Law School 
professor who is chairman of the Newton School Committee 
‘n suburban Boston, said, “I cannot conceive of what would 
lead to a merger of Boston and suburban school systems. The 
problem here is that we have some very good school districts 
and some very poor ones, and it would be misleading to 
lower the quality of education in Newton by merging with 
other districts. Besides, I don’t think I was elected chairman 
to preside over the liquidation of the Newton School Com- 
mittee.” }7 


Dr. Bert Roens, superintendent of schools in Arlington, 
another Boston suburb, said he believes the advantages of 
reorganization outweigh the disadvantages of political domi- 
nation by the larger Boston school system that might occur 
in any cooperative structure. 18 Dr. William Cunningham, 
associate superintendent of Boston’s school system, concedes 
that any system involving urban and suburban schools would 
most likely be dominated by the city because of its size. He 
also said, “I don’t think the suburban school systems are 
really anxious to assimilate large numbers of our Negro popu- 
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17. Interview, May 27, 1966. 
18. Interview, May 27, 1966. 
19. Interview, May 24, 1966. 
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“The suburbs tend to be the most selfish of all,” said Terry 
Sanford, former governor of North Carolina who is a strong 
supporter of educational cooperation. “You generally don't 
find those people anxious to look out for the city.” *° 


Reaction to the proposals in the Kennedy and Powell bills 
for voluntary reorganization may also face strong opposition 
from some city school board members. Thomas Eisenstadt, 
chairman of the Boston School Committee, reflected this atn- 
tude toward reorganization in a statement following the 
Boston Finance Commission’s resolution to consider the crea- 
tion of a metropolitan school district for Greater Boston. 
“Administrating the public schools should be as localized as 
possible so as to keep the vital enterprise of education close 
to the needs and the will and control of the people.” Eisen- 
stadt continued: “The actual supervision of the schools 
should be conducted by a political entity whose area of juris- 
diction is as limited as possible, for as a school committee's 
jurisdictional area increases, its effectiveness decreases. Big 
government is unwieldy government.’ 7? 


These statements reveal that the potential for federal legis- 
lation in the nature of the Kennedy and Powell bills is certain 
to reopen the debate over local control with renewed energy. 
If either the Powell or Kennedy or other improved or related 
measures are ever to become law, the public must be con- 
vinced of the fact that rigid organization of local education 
systems is no longer in the best interests of children. School 
district lines, which were generally drawn as a matter of con- 
venience, should be realigned according to the educational 
exigencies created by today’s expanding urban school-age 
population. John L. Miller, superintendent of schools in 
Great Neck, N. Y., has attempted to show that school dis- 
trict lines “could be juggled to include Negroes as well as 
to segregate them.” Lincoln Lynch, a CORE leader, reacted 
to Dr. Miller’s efforts with the question: “Why not merge 
Great Neck, which is 75 percent Jewish, Manhasset, which 
is nearly all Protestant, and the Negroes into one big district? 
That would be real integration,” he said. 2? 


The goals of education increasingly transcend the estab- 
lished boundaries of school districts. School systems which 
do not acknowledge this cannot reasonably expect to provide 
the quality comprehensive education required for contem- 
porary life. Delivering this vital message to parents and others 
‘nterested in education will be difficult, but it could be ac-. 
complished by united effort among local and state political 
and educational opinion-leaders. 


If the local and state efforts do not succeed; if local officials 
do not assume the role they assert they want, the federal 
government may be forced, against its will, to seek some 
other means to promote the national goal of providing a truly 
first-rate education to all American children. 


20. Interview, May 26, 1966. 
21. Boston Globe, Oct. 12, 1966, p. 6. 
22. Newsweek, Feb. 28, 1966, p. 82. 
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EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION yal 


tious circumstances” that are outside the 
range of individual human choice or 
control: the social, cultural, and economic 
forces, the accidents of the environment, 
that help along the educational careers of 
some youngsters and cut short the careers 
of others. ‘The purpose of student re- 
cruitment in its best sense is to minimize 
this second kind of selection so as to 
close the educational gap between the 
have’s and the have-not’s. 


That a serious educational gap between 
whites and Negroes still exists is hardly 
a matter that needs rehearsing. If you 
are between the ages of 18 and 24, for 
instance, your chances of being in college 
or a professional school are twice as great 
if you are a white than if you are a Ne- 
gro.t1 If you are a white adult, the 
chances are 50-50 that you have finished 
high school; if you are a Negro adult the 
chances are three-to-one that you have 
not finished high school.t2 If you are a 
young man coming up against the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test — a test that 
measures the basic skills you were sup- 
posed to have been taught in school — 
your chances of passing are 85 per cent 
if you are white, only 36 per cent if you 
are black.18 


There is pretty general agreement that 
disparities like these are the result of 
remediable flaws in our educational and 
social processes, and of course it is at 


11 Edwin D. Goldfield, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1966 (Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), Tables 5 and 
149, 

12 Ibid., Table 155. 

13 Bernard D. Karpinos, The Mental 
Qualifications of American Youths for Mili- 
tary Service and Its Relationship to Educa- 
tional Attainment. Proceedings of the So- 
cial Statistics Section of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 1966. 


just these flaws that the recent educa- 
tion acts and the poverty programs have 
been aimed. But with all the money and 
the best will in the world the task “of 
closing ‘the gaps is not going to be easy. 
A very considerable part of the difficulty 
of effecting change rests in the deeply 
ingrained beliefs many people still: have 
about the mental development of chil 
dren. The myth of the IQ and the im- 
mutability cf human intelligence is stil] 


a powerful determinant in the ways chil- 


dren are taught, counseled, and_ classi- 
fied.14 Those who have abandoned this 
myth tend to come under the spell of 
another, namely, that the learning exper 
iences a child has before the age of eight 
are.so profound in their effect that his 
mental growth pattern from then on is’ 
essentially unchangeable. There is good 
reason to think that a child’s carly learn: 
ing experiences do haye a strong influ- 
ence on his later development,1> but 
there is no real evidence that under appro- 
priate instruction at least a good part of 
the early deficits cannot be made up. Pro- 
ject Head Start is all to the good for 
preschool children, but we cannot afford 
to wait ten years for the graduates of 
Head Start to become candidates for col- 
lege, for to do so would. be to neglect 
some eight million disadvantaged children 
who were born too soon to get the benefit 
of the program. ‘These are the six million 
white children and two million nonwhite 
children between grades two and twelve 
who come from urban and rural homes 


14 For example, see: Orville G. Brim, Jr., > 


et al., The Use of Standardized Ability Tests 
in American Secondary Schools and Their 
Impact on Students, Teachers, and Admin- 
istrators (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1965), pp. 134 and 192-194. 

15 For example, Benjamin S. Bloom, Sta- 
bility and Change in Human Characteristics 


(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964): 
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Have you eve 
pupils say: 


v 


7 1 don’t dig school. 
Man, they tell you how 
to talk, how to act, how to 
| eat even. Then at home, they 
tell you just the opposite. Why 
don’t they either get together 
. on all that stuff or leave me 
alone. | want out. 


MS 


Have you ever heard 


parenis say: 


School? 
7 Well, | don’t know 
what goes on there but 

1 do know that my children can’t 
read. | can’t get them to 
A feel school is important 

aN the way they 
should. 


pcan IO 


How can I teach 
when | have to collect 
7. money, prepare bulletin 
; board displays, check supplies, 
i find missing books, prepare flash 
\ cards, supervise lunch hours, 
\ check attendance, and do 
N all the other little 
things that eat 
up my time? 


1. 


eae 


a 


a 
7 What can | do 
: for a child who needs 
i a little extra help at 
\ a crucial time for him, when 
q all the other children 
aN need me at the 
om same time? 


Have you ever heard school 
administrators ask: | 
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7 How can I meet 
the increasing demands 
— and the very real need — 
for additional services, when I 
can’t even find enough teachers 
. and other professionals 
‘ to do the job? 
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The rapidly changing social scene raises 
any complex and urgent questions, and de- 
mands many answers from the school. 


One answer, and a good one, is the use : 
of auxiliary personnel, such as_ teacher- 
‘aides, teacher-assistants, family workers, 
counselor-aides. These school employees 
have had little prior academic training when 
they start work. They learn from experience. 
They may study and grow on the job. Many 
have incomes at or below the poverty level. 
Often they are parents of children in the 
school they serve, but they do not work 
with their own children. They vary in age, 


tith 


Fifteen demonstration training programs 
for auxiliary school personnel were studied 
by Bank Street College of Education for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in 1966-67. 


Trainees included: residents in target 
areas (predominantly Negro) of the cities of 
Berkeley, Detroit, Gary (Indiana), East Sie 
Louis (Illinois), New York City, and Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Navaho Indians in Arizona; rural 
poor in Appalachia, Maine, Mississippi; mi- 
grant workers in Florida; Puerto Ricans in 
San Juan and New York City; Mexican- 
Americans and others in Southern Califor- 
nia; and a cross-class, cross-cultural group 
in Boston. 


Some major findings are: 


1) When carefully selected, continuously 
trained, and appropriately placed, low-in- 
come auxiliaries with minimum pricr school- 


ae 


: F eres 


racial and nationality background, and in 
the degree of skill, but they have one trait 
in common: the ability to work well with 
children and youth. 


Auxiliaries who have had training help 
the learning-teaching process in two ways: 
first by relieving the teacher of many time- 
consuming duties and thus freeing him to 
teach; and second, by working directly with 
the children under the teacher’s supervision, 
helping them to study, to play, to inquire, to 
think, to talk, in short — to learn. 


ing seemed capable of assisting directly in 
the learning-teaching process with benefit 
to: pupils, teachers, administrators, home- 
school relations, and to the auxiliaries them- 
selves as workers and persons. 


2) Training — preferably teem training of 
teachers and auxiliaries who would be or 
were working together — was seen as the 
essential to the effective use of auxiliaries. 


3) Job definition was obviously necessary 
to set limits, but in the most successful pro- 
grams such specifications were applied 
flexibly, to meet the needs of each learning 
situation. 


4) Career development (assurance of stable 
employment, opportunity for advancement, 
and training at each step in the ifeia pect 
quence) was found to be least in evidence, 
although most crucial, in school systems 
throughout the country. 
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Some Special Needs 
of Disadvantaged Children 


1) Education which is geared to the need of 
each child is important for all pupils but 
crucial for the disadvantaged. 


2) Free movement and varied activities are 
particularly helpful for children with a high 
anxiety level who consequently exhibit rest- 
lessness and short attention span. 


3) Communication between 
teachers and lower-class pupils is frequently 
difficult because of language and cultural bar- 
riers, lack of common experiences, and fre- 
quent inability of the disadvantaged to express 
their real feelings appropriately and construc- 


tively. 


4) Insecurity about his adequacy for coping 
with life is a block to learning for any child. 
It is a frequent problem for those who have 
been subjected to indignities and inequal- 
ities in all phases of living, from early child- 
hood on through adulthood. 


5) A parent who has, himself, failed in a 
school setting, sometimes tends to be hostile 
to the school and ridicule education. Home- 
school conflict then becomes one of the de- 
structive influences in the child's learning. 


middle-class 


| 


How Auxiliaries May 
Help to Meet These Needs 


1) Both teachers and auxiliaries may develop a 
different quality of relationship which is more per- 
tinent to the child's needs when there are several 
concerned adults in the classroom instead of one. 


2) More small groupings and a wider range of 
activities are feasible in an aided classroom than 
in a situation where one person is working all 
alone, often in an overcrowded classroom and 
with an overloaded schedule. 


3) The auxiliary who lives in the child’s own 
neighborhood often communicates with the child 
in a way that is neither threatening nor strange: 
He may help the child adjust to the unfamiliar 
world of the school and also interpret some as- 
pects of his behavior to the teacher. 


4) The low-income auxiliary who has faced up 
to and overcome some of the difficulties and 
frustrations the child now faces, says to the 
child by his very presence in the school: “It can 
be done. You, too, can succeed here.” 


j 5) Involvement of parents from the neighborhood 


in the classroom may help them support their 
children’s learning. The parent who understands 
the school’s goals may be the best interpreter of 
the school to the community. Further, parents- 
as-auxiliaries and teachers may alter each others’ 
ideas and behavior and thus reduce the gulf 


\ between life styles of home and school. 
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‘6 as AIDE SUCH AS: Illustrative Functions Training Suggested 
GENERAL SCHOOL AIDE..............4-- Clerical, monitorial, custodial Briet orientation period 
i . duties (2 or 3 weeks) in hu- 
KUNGHROOM AIDE =. 22 25. toc kone ee ,. Serving and preparation of food, ™an development, so- 
“~*~ * monitorial duties cial relations, and the 
{ : 4 lee. Helot school’s goals and pro- 
: PREAGCHERAIDE 2 om ai ucrs ee | BPAY teacher in classroom, as dures ace elves 
' some basic skill train- 
i FAMILY WORKER OR AIDE ........ «.>« Appointments, escorting, and . ing. 
related duties 
i COUNSELOR: AIDE * 33. 2 2.0% 55-2 see ' ..Clerical, receptionist, and related no specified preschool- 
i | duties ing required. 

ba LIBRARY AIDEL ct oe e Helpingrwihteataloginen and tai. 

Fe | | tribution of books 
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2) ASSISTANT SUCH AS: | Illustrative Functions Training Suggested 
TEACHER ASSISTANT ..........-.---- '.. More relationship to instructional High school diploma or 
process equivalent; one year’s 
FAMILY. ASSISTANT foc oe ieee eae _.. Home visits and organizing parent _‘ inservice training or one 
; _ meetings year in college with 

COUNSELOR ASSISTANT .........---- .. More work with records, listening Practicum 


to children sent from class to 
counselor's office because they 
are disrupting class 


both can be on a work- | 
study basis while work- 


: LIBRARY.cASSIS TANT sock eee oi More work with pupils in selecting a I th locke 

} : books and reading to them 

. Sees een 1 EAA TEL Bs sd ase Nine aks RO oR ae Oe RO i 

a ce nena ete as apyent s coi asectanied fs a acs ithe a 
f 3) ASSOCIATE SUCH As: Illustrative Functions Training Suggested 
TEACHER ASSOCIATE . 2.2.6. os) More responsibility with less sup- = A.A. eeaice from two- 
isien by the professional Year college or two- 

HOME-SCHOOL ASSOCIATE ........... canine) Vaarmcoesiaimcrogian 
| COUNSELOR ASSOCIATE ...:.......... in a four-year college. 
| | LIBRARY ASSOCIATE .........-.---- a3. both can be on work 

SOCIAL WORK ASSOCIATE ......... ae Breilpires ve 

: Frc er ee assistant 

i i Paes 
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{ 4) TEACHER - INTERN SUCH AS: Illustrative Functions Training Suggested 

STUDENT FEACHER . 2.2. -25-- 7 cee Duties very similar to those of B.A. or B.S. degree and 

i STUDENT HOME-SCHOOL associate but with more involve- —_ enrollment in a college 
| ‘ ment in diagnosis and planning of teacher education or 
} COORDINATOR 2 eee ere othent Inctitutiont. which 
i } STUDENT COUNSELOR Saateceets Siemon tor Ouley one oie offers a program lead- 
| | 5) TEACHER ing to certification 


NOTE: An auxiliary can enter at any stage in the | with respect at each stage, so that he will have 
career ladder, depending upon his previous | a sense of dignity and accomplishment, however 
| training and experience. He can cease training | far he may rise. Group and individual counseling 
at the level at which he feels-most comfortable. | should be available throughout both preservice 
Upward mobility should be possible but not com- | and inservice training. 
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1) Examples of activities 
which directly support the 
learning-teaching process 


The following activities were seen as par- 
ticularly helpful in one project of the nation- 
wide study which stressed listening, rela- 
ting, supporting, inspiring, and serving as 
“trouble shooter’: . 


a) Taking charge of a small group which is 
working on a special project while the 
teacher works with another group 


b) Listening to a pupil tell a story 


c) Giving a pupil a chance to show he can 
do something well 


d) Encouraging pupils to help each other 


e) Interesting a restless pupil in some of the 
available activities 


f) Helping pupils learn how to settle argu- 


ments without fighting 
g) Talking quietly to a pupil who is upset 


h) Helping a pupil look up information in 
a book 


i) Helping pupils improve special skills 
(such as gym, sewing, or dancing). 


These are merely illustrative of the wide 
range of activities that are possible and 


sometimes desirable, always depending on 
the particular needs of the pupils, the ability 
of the auxiliary, and the leadership skills 
of the teacher. Persons from a disadvan- 
taged area are sometimes slow in reading 
books but seldom slow in reading people. 
They pick up cues of trouble or of promise 
with alacrity. 


2) Examples of activities which 
help the teacher by relieving him 
of noninstructional duties 


The following activities were seen as part- 
ticularly helpful in several of the demonstra- 
tion projects, where the dual role of the aux- 
iliary was stressed — that is, (1) helping the 
teacher, and (2) relating directly to the 
pupils. The task-oriented activities deemed 
most helpful were: 


a) Preparing audio-visual materials such as 
charts, at request of the teacher 


b) Keeping health, attendance records 
c) Checking supplies 
d) Filing and cataloging materials 


f) Operating equipment such as movie 
projector, slide projector, tape recorder 


g) Taking charge of pupils on various oc- 
casions, such as during lunch period, in 
hallways, on bus 


h) Checking playground equipment for 
safety 


i) Getting the classroom ready for the next 
day 


j) Running a duplicating machine 


Some of these activities are regular as- 
signments for which the auxiliary plans and 
takes initiative. Others are assigned at a 
given moment as the need arises. All are 
duties which may be delegated outright to 
the auxiliary, rather than duties which are 
supportive of instruction and carried out 
under the teacher’s supervision. Most of 
them involve some contact with pupils, how- 
ever, which the auxiliary may capitalize 
upon for pupil learning if he is sensitive to 
the opportunity. 
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3) Examples of activities 
which provide a link 
with home and community 


| 

The following activities are usually performed 

with the supervision of the school counselor or 

social worker. These activities were seen by the 

pe team as particularly helpful in the schools 
here auxiliaries were used in this manner: 


a) Visiting parents of children who are new to 
the school to welcome them to the school 
community 


b) Reporting to the counselor problems ob- 
served in home visits so that appropriate ac- 
tion may be taken 


c) Taking children to their homes when they 
become sick in school 

d) Talking with parents of children who have 
been absent or to such children and their 
parents together 

e) Working individually with a child who is too 
upset to remain in his own classroom and 


who is consequently sent to the counselor's 
office 


f) Helping to plan and organize parent meetings 


g 


~— 


Talking with parents to find out how they 
feel about the schoo! and reporting their re- 
actions to a counselor 


h 


— 


Helping parents understand how children learn 
and grow, and relating this to the children’s 
homework 


i) Helping recruit and 
preschool program 


register pupils in the 


j) Answering the calls of parents and giving 
them information and referring them to the 
proper source. 


Of all the auxiliaries employed in a school, 
relatively few are usually assigned to the guid- 
ance department. For example, of the 24 auxili- 
aries working in each school in the Berkeley 
demonstration project, only four were counselor- 
assistants. They were selected from auxiliaries 
already working in the school who had shown 
most sensitivity to children’s needs and had 
demonstrated their skills in working with pupils 
and communicating with parents. 


The Study team observed that a cadre of 
counselor-assistants permitted the guidance 
counselor increased mobility. It guaranteed that 
there would be a concerned and knowledgeable 
adult in the office at all times, to talk with a 
child who had been sent to the guidance office, 
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to receive visitors, and answer the telephone. 
Since there was always at least one person in 
the office, the counselor could be reached in mo- 
ments of crisis, even though the other three 
counselor-assistants might be in the field, per- 
forming such functions as making home con- 
tacts, working with pupils in the “cooling off 
room,” or escorting children to clinics. 


Some auxiliaries have special skills which are 
valuable for use in the classroom or the school 
at large. For example, auxiliaries who speak 
another language as well as English often are 
asked to serve as interpreters for parents who 
do not feel comfortable talking in English. 


Perhaps the most important skill of all is the 
ability to listen and understand what the child 
is trying to say. “No one ever listened to me 
before,” one auxiliary in Puerto Rico said of 
her experiences in an assistant training program. 
This woman, understanding the need to be lis- 
tened to, went into the classroom determined 
to listen to what children were really saying, and 
to work with their concerns. 


An ultimate goal of education may be expressed 
as helping children learn how to cope effectively 
with life situations. Auxiliaries have demonstrated 
their skills in helping children become self-di- 
rected. One auxiliary in Berkeley, California, re- 
counted an experience in her school: 


“One day | went to a child as | had been doing 
every day for several weeks to give him help in 
reading certain words. The child gave me a 
bezutiful smile — one I'll never forget — and 
said proudly, ‘| don’t need you any more.’ He 
was on his own. He knew | would be there if he 
needed me, but he now felt sure enough to work 
by himself.” 


The auxiliary, having identified with the goals of 
the school, saw this episode, not as a rejection 
of herself, but as a tremendous personal achieve- 
ment. 
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It 
5 


is recommended: 


That when a school system decides to utilize 
auxiliary personnel, the program be incorpor- 
ated as an integral, permanent part of the 
system. 


That goals be thought through carefully, stated 
clearly, and implemented by means of definite 
procedures. 


That there be cooperative planning by school 
systems, local institutions of higher learning, 
and neighborhood representatives, both be- 
fore and after the program has been in- 
stituted. 


That job definitions set a floor and a ceiling 
on the auxiliaries’ activities; but that within 
these limits the auxiliaries’ role be flexible, 
accommodating to situational and individual 
requirements. 


That career development be fostered in terms 
of job descriptions, salaries, increments, and 
fringe benefits, moving from primarily rou- 
tine functions at the entry level to more func- 
tions which are relatively responsible and 
directly related to the learning-teaching 
process with appropriate training available at 
each stage on a work-study basis. 


That professional standards be preserved and 
that all tasks performed by nonprofessionals 
be supervised by a professional. 


That recruitment and selection tap the wealth 
of previously undiscovered talent, particu- 
larly among males and underachievers, who 


appear to be capable of development in the 
specific role to be filled. 


That there be orientation of both the admin- 
istrators and the professionals with whom the 
auxiliaries will be working, including an op- 
portunity for the expression of resistance 
where it may exist, and for resolution of con- 
flicts, leading, hopefully, to acceptance of 
the new leadership role of the professionals. 


That whenever possible, professionals be ask- 
ed to volunteer, rather than having auxiliary 
personnel assigned to them without option. 


That ‘there be preservice training of auxili- 
aries to develop communication skills, other 
concrete skills, and basic understandings 
needed for success during their first work 
experience in a school situation. 


That professionals and nonprofessionals who 
will be working together on the job receive 
preservice training on a team basis and in- 
tensified inservice training also as teams with 
competent supervision. 


The inservice institutes be developed for the 
team training of administrators, other profes- 
sionals, and auxiliaries, on a school-wide 
basis. 


That encouragement of those who desire to 
train and qualify for advancement be express- 
ed in such a way that others who prefer to 
remain at the entry or any other level feel 
no lack of job satisfaction, status, or recog- 
nition. 

That hiring precede training, so that trainees 
will be given orientation for an actual job, 
rather than for a job which, in the end, may 
not exist. 


That feedback from trainees be encouraged 
and that their comments be received with 
openness and serious consideration. 


That both group and individual counseling 
be available as an integral part of training. 


That the use of auxiliaries be explored at 
various levels, secondary as well as elemen- 
tary and preschool. 


That time be scheduled during the school 
day or after school hours with extra compen- 
sation for teachers and auxiliaries and other 
professional-nonprofessional teams to review 
their team experience and plan together for 
the coming day. 


That an advisory committee of school admin- 
istrators, supervisors, teachers, auxiliaries, 
parents, community leaders, and university 
consultants be established to evaluate and 
improve the utilizatidh of auxiliaries in each 
school where such a program is undertaken. 
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SHudesgn 


The values derived from the utilization of 
auxiliary personnel in the 15 demonstration 
programs did not accrue automatically from 
the introduction of more adults into the 
classroom. Many complex but not insoluble 
problems arose as school people moved 
into new roles and relationships. This sec- 
tion deals with some of the more urgent 
problems that may be faced and coping 
strategies that may be employed as effec- 
tive interaction is developed among profes- 
sionals, auxiliaries, pupils, and parents in a 
community-centered school. 


Reaching the Unreached 


In most of the demonstration programs 
Studied there was a tendency to do a cer- 
tain amount of “creaming'’—that is, select- 
ing persons who, though poor, were most 
similar in values, appearance, and behavior 
to middle-class professionals. This was un- 
derstandable in view of the importance of 
demonstrating that people below the poverty 
level and with little prior schooling can, in 
fact, make a valuable contribution to the 
learning-teaching process. 


It appears that the time has now come 
to recruit and select those with potential 
which is less obvious though very real. This 
practice does not mean that anyone should 
be selected to work in a school simply be- 
cause he is poor. There is no magic in 
poverty which automatically makes its vic- 
tims able to reach out to others in a way 
which helps children learn and teachers 
teach. However, experience has shown that 
it is possible to ‘screen in” low achievers 
who have been “screened out” even of 
poverty programs — and with dramatic re- 
sults in terms of combatting the sense of 
frustration, resentment, and loss of identity 
that may lead to violence. 


’ Action Needed: 


1) Recruitment patterns to reach those 
most victimized by poverty and dis- 
crimination, particularly men.. 


2) Selection criteria and procedures 
which attempt to ascertain the ability 
of candidates to work well with chil- 
dren. 


3) Brief preservice programs which 
serve a double purpose: (a) to train, 
and (b) to explore and develop poten- 
tial strengths before assignment of 
specific duties. 


4) Vocational counseling to help place 
in other appropriate jobs those who 
do not qualify for work in schools. 


Developing a Team Approach 


Traditionally, many teachers have had 
an image of themselves as standing before 
pupils giving out information with the class- 
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room door locked — figuratively and some- 
times even literally. When a child did not 
respond to the information, as presented, 
he was usually written off as a failure. 
Seldom was there any question as to what 
was being taught or how it was being taught 
as possible causal factors for the child’s 
inability to learn. 


Today, asearching self-evaluation has been 
initiated by many teachers, administrators, 
and other professionals such as specialists 
in curriculum, mental health, and physical 
health. The aim is to discover how to reach 
every child. The introduction of auxiliary 
personnel into the schools has strengthened 
such self-analysis, since professionals find 
they have to clarify their own goals and 
practices for themselves before they can 
interpret them to their helpers. 


A new leadership role is emerging for 
teachers as they learn to coordinate the 
contributions of other adults in the class- 
room, very much as an orchestra combines 
strings, brass, and woodwinds into harmony. 
The “teacher-leader” analyzes the learning 
and emotional needs of children. He utilizes 
all available resources — professional and 
nonprofessional, human and material — in 
a unified program designed to meet those 
needs. The teacher is the pivotal person, 
responsible and accountable for seeing that 
learning takes place in the classroom. 


However, many teachers see this new 
role as a dilution rather than an enhance- 
ment of teaching. For one thing, they fear 
that they might lose personal contact with 
children, even though the help they receive 
in performing routine tasks may actually in- 
crease rather than lessen their opportunity 
for interaction with individual children. 


Other professionals, such as counselors 
and social workers, also tend to resent any 
intrusion onto their particular turf. Many pro- 
fessionals look at their own small part of 
the child, without ever sharing their views 
and values as part of a team. 


In essence, the team approach means 
that members of a working team do not 
ask: “How come | always wind up doing 
this kind of job?” or “How can untrained 
people do any part of my job?” but rather, 


sora 


eetecheaneraeetenersunmetenesttateoryes 


“Which of us can learn how to perform this 


particular task in a way which will best help 
the pupil?” 


Action Needed: 


1) Team training of administrators, 
teachers, other professionals, and non- 
professionals, so that the needs of 
children become more important than 
the needs of the adults for personal 
achievement and recognition. 


2) Application of the team approach | 


simultaneously to the school as a 
whole and to each class situation — 
in fact the development of “teams 
within a team,” so to speak. 


3) Emphasis upon and preparation for 
this new and expanded role of teach- 
ers in institutions of higher learning 
which prepare teachers for certifica- 
tion. 


Involving the Community 


As parents and community leaders begin 
to make new demands upon the schools 
and seek a new role in decision-making, 
delicate negotiations are required. Two es- 
sentials of successful negotiation are a bal- 
ance of power and a willingness to ‘“‘give”’ 
a bit on both sides. Too often, in the past, 


‘parents have negotiated from weakness of 


several kinds — lack of status, lack of 
“know-how,” lack of communication skills. 
And all too frequently, in the past, both 
sides have taken inflexible positions. 


One sensitive and extremely complex prob- 
lem has been discovered as low-income 
parents assume new responsibilities in the 
school, i.e., the effect of this shift in role 
upon their relationship with their neighbors. 
Sometimes, those who take on leadership 
roles are rejected by their peers as having 
“sold out’”’ to the Establishment. Sometimes, 
the reverse is true; the new leaders adopt 
middle-class values and reject their own 
people. 


Action Needed: 


1) Involvement of selected parents as 
auxiliaries in schools situated in both 
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advantaged and disadvantaged areas, 
with emphasis upon educational goals 
in training. 


2) Establishment of school-community 
advisory boards composed of persons 
with various viewpoints in both school 
and community, working together to- 
ward analyzing realistically the situa- 
tion and toward maximizing the con- 
tribution each group can make toward 
quality education. 


3) Case by case analysis of each situ- 
ation with counseling to support and 
guide the adjustment. 


Facing the Administrative 
Challenge 


Administratcrs are not only chiefly respon- 
sible for establishing overall goals and poli- 
cies, setting the tone, and identifying what 
functions need to be performed by whom; 
they are also responsible for implementing 
these decisions through fiscal operations 
and organizational procedures. 


In the fiscal realm uncertainty as to con- 
tinued federal funding is a major problem. 
This uncertainty inhibits career develop- 
ment with its concomitants of job sequence 
including graduated compensation, incre- 
ments, and fringe benefits as well as work- 
study programs with remuneration for study 
and educational credit for work experience. 


There are also many procedural matters 
to consider such as (1) matching the “right” 
kind of auxiliary with the “right” kind of 
teacher within an appropriate situation; (2) 
allowing teachers to volunteer to use auxili- 


aries, or at least to self-select them; (3) pro-— 


viding the opportunity to change partners 
with the minimum of sensitivity when the 
principal problem appears to be a clash of 
personality; and (4) scheduling time within 
the school day for the teacher-auxiliary 
teams to review their experiences in the 
classroom and plan together for the next 
day. 


The role of the administrator as inter- 
preter to board, parents, and staff may 


seem burdensome to one who is not, him- 
self, convinced of the ultimate values of 
auxiliaries to the schoo!. and who lacks 
assistance both within and outside the 
school in coping with the complexities of 
the challenge. 


Action Needed: 


1) Assurance of continued funding by 
government, as is unquestioned for 
roads and the maritime industry. 


2) Priority in school budget “hard 
funds” for the employment and _ train- 
ing Of auxiliary personnel. 


3) Close cooperation and joint plan- 
ning by schools and local institutions 
of higher learning to develop work- 
study programs. 


4) Orientation of administrators through 
institutes and workshops involving 
professional associations, unions, and 
community agencies at some point in 
the discussion. 


5) Additional personne! in each school 
to provide for administration and su- 
pervision of special projects, made 
possible by federal funding, such as 
projects for the use of auxiliary per- 
sonnel. 


6) A plan for career development in 
_ each school system, along the lines 
of the model on pp.&-9. 
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AUXILIARY 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
H DEMONSTRATION 
1 CENTERS : 


2 RAR G YR 


Sponsors and Directors: 


# Columbus Elementary Laboratory School 

H)6h BERKELEY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
2211 Seventh Avenue 

# ©. Berkeley, California 

Jerome Gilbert, Director 
Tel. #415-841-1422 i 


| Continuing Education Department f 
# DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS A 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
Aileen Selick, Director 
Tel. 313-833-7900 
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New Careers Program 4 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
D.C. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH a 
College of Medicine : 
1808 Adams Mill Road, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

William H. Denham, Director 

Tel. #202-629-4991 
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Research reported herein conducted 


pursuant to a contract with the School of Education i 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY MOREHEAD STATE UNIVERSITY { 
Box 827 


§ Morehead, Kentucky 
Milan Dady, Director 
: Tel. 606-784-4181 


* : Department of Education 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE : 
Orono, Maine : 
John Lindlof, Director i 
Tel. +207-866-7297 i 
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Arrangements to visit the Demonstration Centers 
can be made directly or through the CONSUL- 
TATION AND INFORMATION SERVICE, A Study 
of Auxiliary Personnel in Education, 103 E. 125th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10035. 
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Consultation and Information service 


offers assistance to school systems, insti- 
tutions of higher learning, community action 
agencies, and to groups and individuals in- 
terested in developing programs for the 
training and utilization of auxiliary per- 
sonnel. 


Specific services offered: 


distribution of materials based on analy- 
sis of demonstration projects 


free consultation service in New York 
office and throughout the country 


arrangements made for visits to Dem- 
onstration Centers 


recommendation of speakers who are 
leaders in the field of auxiliary per- 
sonnel. 


For assistance and information 
Telephone: 212-831-1200 
or Write: 
Consultation and Information Seysvice 
A Study of 
Auxiliary Personnel in Education 
103 East 125th Street 
New York, New York 10035 
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June 26, 1967 


ernment. No writer can be accredited with- 
‘out first passing a security investigation. . . 


No article can appear without the approval 


” 
a 


of Ky’s censors.” 


At Honolulu, Premier Ky promised 
ratification of the constitution by secret 
ballot and elections rooted in that con- 
stitution. Without a free press the elec- 
tions are a sham and a mockery. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
New York Times last Sunday, June 25, 
1967, carried a dispatch from Saigon 
headed: “Landowners Win in Vietnam 
Vote: Hamlet Chiefs Keep Contro] in 
Most of 4,476 Districts.” 

South Vietnam is plagued by a prob- 
lem of absentee landlords of its farm- 
lands. Two-thirds of the farmers in agri- 
cultural areas are tenant farmers and 
even today, as it has been since Diem’s 
day, when a village is pacified, the rep- 
resentatives of the absentee landowners 
ride in with the soldiers to collect back 
rents. 

‘While the much publicized village 
elections have been held, it should be 
noted that district and province chiefs, 


- under whose direction and control the 


elected village chiefs must operate, are 
still appointed by Premier Ky’s govern- 
ment in Saigon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story in the Washington Post for this 
morning, June 26, 1967, entitled ‘“Novel- 
ist’s Arrest Seen Tied to Ky’s Campaign” 
and the dispatch to the New York Times, 
which appeared in that paper on June 
25, 1967, entitled “Landowners Win in 
Vietnam Vote” be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1967] 


LANDOWNERS WIN IN VIETNAM VOTE—HAMLET 
Cutrrs Kemp ContTroL IN Most oF 4,476 
DISTRICTS 

(By Tom Buckley) 


SaIcon, SouTH VIETNAM, June 24.—The 
traditional wielders of local power in Viet- 
nam apparently will continue to wield it as 
a result of elections for hamlet chiefs over 
the last two months. 

According to a study prepared by the Viet- 
namese Government of the 4,476 hamlets in 
which elections were held, the winners, by 
occupation, were: farmers, 2,263; former 
hamlet and village officials, 1,676; business- 
men, 284, and former civil servants, 247. No 
occupation was given for six persons. 

Although no breakdown of the farmers’ in- 
come level was available, it was considered 
likely that most were landowners rather than 
tenants, who make up about two-thirds of 
the population of agricultural areas. ; 

The good show of the landowners had been 
unexpected. It echoed the elections for 988 
village councils in April and May. Neverthe- 
less, American observers were encouraged by 
other factors. 

Among these was the large percentage of 
voters. Of 2,933,000 registered, 2,310,000 went 
to the polls. The figures for the earlier elec- 
tions were 3,233,000 and 2,511,000. 


LESS VOTER COERCION 


The observers did not rule out the possi- 
bility that the results might have been 
affected by coercion or stuffing of ballot 
boxes, but they doubted whether this had 
accounted for more than 1 or 2 per cent of 
the total. 

_ There also was less interference by the 
Vietcong during the hamlet elections than 
during the earlier village voting. A total of 
555 terrorist incidents were counted in the 


- first and only 35 in the second. 


- CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Elections were canceled in only 133 ham- | 


lets, because officials decided that they were 
not adequately secure. 

The voting was held only in what were 
thought to be the most secure of the coun- 
try’s 2,535 villages and 13,805 hamlets. Elec- 
tions in 275 more villages and 1,500 more 
hamlets are tentatively scheduled in late 
autumn after the South Vietnamese presi- 
dential and Senate elections in September. 

Observers, were also pleased by the restora- 
tion of the traditional hamlet and village 
electoral process, which was abruptly ended 
by Ngo Dinh Diem when he was president. 

President Diem, who was assassinated in 
1963, was a believer in strong central author- 
ity. He canceled the elections in 1956 and 
thereafter appointed village and hamlet offi- 
cials from Saigon. This hardened the coun- 
tryside against him, aided the Vietcong and 
led to his downfall. 

The restoration of elections was resolutely 
pushed by William Porter, former Deputy 
Ambassador of the United States, despite the 
less-than-enthusiastic support of the central 
Government. 

The results of the elections, one source 
said, gave “unquestioned evidence of the 
political vitality of the Vienamese villagers.” 

Questions have been raised, however, about 
the organization of the village administra- 
tion. This consists of an elected council of 
8, 10 or 12 members, depending on the size 
of the village. The candidate who gets the 
largest number of votes becomes the chair- 
man. 

The chairman, with the consent of the 
council, then appoints a member to act as 
executive chief of the village. The chairman, 
however, is excluded from holding that posi- 
tion. As a result, it is said, the natural leader 
of the village plays an advisory role in the 
conduct of day-by-day village affairs and 
the village chief becomes the most powerful 
single official. 

Villages in Vietnam are administrative 
groupings of several hamlets. The village 
itself has no physical existence. Its offices 
are generally situated in the largest or most 
central of the hamlets. 

The hamlet chief is an administrative arm 
of the village council. In recent years his 
major concern has been security Against 
Vietcong or North Vietnamese attack. In 
turn he has become a frequent target of 
terrorism. 

Observers acknowledge that a marked im- 
provement in democratic institutions in Viet- 
nam must await the end of the system of 
central appointments of district and prov- 
ince chiefs. But they believe that the exist- 
ence of popularly elected councils will force 
higher officials to take account of what the 
people want. 


[From the Washington Post, June 26, 1967] 


Novetist’s ARREST SEEN TIED TO Ky’s 
CAMPAIGN 


(By Richard Harwood) 


Satcon, June 25.—On the first or second 
day of June—the precise date is uncertain— 
the novelist and literary critic, Vu Hanh, was 
secretly arrested by the special branch of the 
national police. 

His fate became known last week; the 
police announced that Hanh was in custody 
and had confessed to “helping the Commu- 
nist in their attempt to conquer South Viet- 
nam.” 

The police refused to elaborate on Hanh’s 
alleged crime. They refused the request of 
American journalists to interview the writer 
and refused to make available copies of his 
confession. 

VAST NUMBERS 

American Officials estimate that thousands 
of political prisoners are being held by the 
Ky government in jails and detention camps 
throughout South Vietnam. “Vast numbers,” 
according to a document issued by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development last 
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November,” ,.. have never been tried 
and ... have no idea when or how they 
will ever be released.” 

Only yesterday, a prominent local busi- 
nessman, Ngu Tang, whose family had re- 
ported him kidnaped some time ago, turned 
up in the hands of the police. He was charged 
with conducting Communist propaganda 
among Saigon intellectuals. Earlier this 
month, the writer, Nguyen Si Hong, was 
arrested, although that fact has not yet been 
officially announced, nor the charges against 
him. 

The case of Vu Hanh, however, was in 
some ways different. Nearly six months ago 
the rabblerousing Saigon Newspaper, Song, 
accused Hanh of pro-Communist leanings. 
The charge stirred a major controversy in 
journalistic and literary circles, with a ma- 
jority of the Saigon newspaper and writers 
coming to Hanh’s defense. The government 
propaganda ministry, which controls the 
Vietnamese press, was forced to intervene 
and stop the debate. 

In effect, the ministry exonerated Hanh of 
Pro-Communist leanings. Hanh thereupon 
filed a slander suit against Song and its free- 
swinging publisher, Chu Tu. If successful, he 
would have collected damages and Tu would 
have been forced to close down his news- 
paper. 

DELAY GRANTED 

Tu asked the court for a postponement of 

the suit. It was granted. He then asked for 


another postponement and it was granted. 


But a firm trial date was then set—June 10. 

With Hanh’s arrest, Tu got another re- 
prieve, perhaps a permanent one. 

The arrest and the slander suit’ appeared 
to be unrelated except for one coincidental 
circumstance. Song’s newspaper is supported, 
according to a written report made by the 
joint U.S. Public Affairs Office some weeks 
ago, by both Premier Ky and Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan chief of the national 
police and director of military security. 

Many of the articles in Song are written 
by Officers of Ky’s regime. Gen. Loan, a power- 
ful and shadowy figure in Vietnamese affairs, 
is actively promoting Ky’s presidential as- 
pirations through the instrument of the 
national police. ; 


SUSPICIONS STIMULATED 


These circumstances have aroused specu- 
lation in the Vietnamese literary community 
that Hanh was arrested, in part, to protect 
Song from the consequences of the slander 
suit and hense to protect an organ that may 
prove important in General Ky’s campaign. 

These suspicions have been further stimu- 
lated by the belief that Hanh was not ar- 
rested on any warrant issued by a Viet- 
namese court but was seized on the orders of 
General Loan, who has virtually unlimited 
authority to detain any person “considered as 
dangerous to national defense and public 
security.” 

American officials here have taken a wholly 
indifferent attitude toward the case. One 
of the highest officials in the American civil- 
ian mission, when asked about the case, re- 
plied: 

“We don’t have time to go around investi- 
gating every arrest that’s made in Saigon.” 


Vietnamese writers, when guaranteed ano-. 


nymity, are pessimistic. 

“Tt is not greatly different now,” @ re- 
spected journalist said yesterday, “than un-~ 
der the Diem regime. The controls are very 
effective.” 44 

No magazine or newspaper can be pub- 
lished without the consent of the Ky govern-~ 
ment, No writer can be accredited without 
first passing a security investigation con- 
ducted by General Loan’s agency. No article 
can appear without the approval of Ky’s 
censors. ; : 

One of Hanh’s literary friends said yester- 
day: 

“The only people who have profited from 
this arrest are the Vietcong and Hanoi. Their 
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using it as proof that there is no intellectual 
freedom in South Vietnam.” 


AMENDING THE BANKRUPTCY 
LAWS 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, testi- 
mony before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has frequently pointed to 
the rising number of consumer bank- 
ruptcies as evidence of overextension of 
consumer credit and of the need for a 
truth-in-lending bill. The Subcommittee 
on Financial Institutions has unani- 
mously reported S. 5, to require full dis- 
closure of credit costs in terms of dollars 
and cents as well as annual percentage 
rates. 


: oT) 


crease has been even larger than the rise 
in consumer installment debt outstand- 
ing—up by 74 percent since 1960, and by 
over 400 percent since 1950. 

A truth-in-lending bill can afford a 
first line of defense for consumers 
against overcommitment to heavy debts 
loaded with concealed and complicated 
finance charges. 

I have been distressed to learn that 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
now has under consideration a bill that 
would seal the fate of wage earners who 
have failed to keep up with the burden of 
their debts. The bill, H.R. 1057, would 
deny the relief of straight bankruptcy to 
overburdened wage earners unless. they 
could make an affirmative showing that 
they cannot repay their debts out. of fu- 
ture earnings in accordance with an ar- 
rangement under chapter XIII of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. This proposal 
to attach future earnings of distressed 
debtors, through procedures of the Fed- 
eral Courts, would apply only to wage 
earners and not to any other class of 
debtor. All other debtors would retain 
the right to a discharge of debts through 


- straight bankruptcy. Thus, the proposal 


discriminates against wage earners and 
is unfair. 

Mr. President, I do not believe Con- 
gress should take away the last inhibi- 
tion upon certain lenders and sellers to 
refrain from excessive extensions of 
credit to those in the lowest. income 
brackets whose incomes have the least 
protection. Most responsible leaders of 
the credit industry have no desire to ex- 
tend credit to those who cannot afford 
it. Yet, H.R. 1057 would make it easier 
for the cutrate operator to extend even 
more excessive amounts of credit. Such a 
proposal is not only against. the interests 
of wage earners—it. is against the long- 
term interests of a responsible credit in- 
dustry. 

To its eredit, the AFL-CIO has come 
forward and fofthrightly opposed H.R. 
1057. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the testimony on 
the bill delivered by Mr. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, legislative director of the AFL— 
CIO, on May 25, 1967, before Subcommit- 
tee No. 4 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


There being no objection, the testi- 


mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


broadcasts are already full of it. They are 


STATEMENT BY. ANDREW J. BIEMIGLER, DIREC- 
TOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION QF LABOR AND CoNnGRESS oF IN~ 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
No. 4 oF THE HousE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JupDIcIARY, ON H.R. 1057, a Brnz To AMEND 
THE BANKRUPTCY Act WITH RESPECT TO THE 
UsE or CHAPTER XIII, May 25, 1967 is 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. Bie- 

miller. I am the Director of the Department 
of Legislation of the AFL-CIO. I am appear- 
ing today in opposition to H.R. 1057, a bill 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to the use of chapter XIII. Tihs 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would foreclose a 
wage earner from obtaining the benefit of 
a petition in bankruptcy unless he can prove 
that he is unable to make a chapter XIIT 
arrangement to pay his debts out of future 
earnings. Since we in the AFL-CIO represent 
thirteen and one half million wage earners 
and their families, we feel it our duty to in- 
form the Congress of our strong feelings 
about the bill. Our responsibility is empha- 
sized by a 1963 Northwestern National Life 
Insurance survey which shows that the typi- 
cal bankrupt grosses between $4,000 and $6,- 
000 a year. In short, the typical bankrupt is 
a worker. . 

Our objections rest in three main cate- 
gories. The bill, contrary to the principles 
of our bankruptcy laws, precludes an honest 
debtor from a discharge of the burdens of 
his debt. The bill discriminates against a 
wage earner denying him privileges which are 
left available to all other debtors, including 
corporations. Lastly, the bill does not cure 
the economic evil of supereasy credit, the 
dominant cause of wage earner bankruptcy, 
but encourages easier credit still by placing 
another collection weapon in the hands of 
the already too heavily armed creditor. 

The bill prevents an affected wage earner 
from exercising his right to a discharge of 
his debts. According to one leading author- 
ity, the bankruptcy law of the United States 
has for its fundamental object, “the secur- 
ing of possession of an insolvent’s assets and 
the procuring of their equitable division 
among creditors, preventing an avoiding at- 
tempts of one creditor to obtain unfair 
advantage over other creditors therein; and 
second, the liberation of worthy debtors 
from the burden of unpaid debts” 1 Rem-— 
ington § 16. 

The idea of “liberation of worthy debtors 
from the burden of unpaid debts” as an es- 
sential purpose of bankruptcy is ingrained 
in our law. It operates, as the Supreme Court 
said in a 1918 decision “to aid the unfor- 
tunate debtor by giving him a fresh start in 
life.” The court went on to note that (Its) 
decisions lay great stress on this feature of 
the law.” : 


H.R. 1057 would deny to this single under- 


privileged, overburdened class of debtors, the 


wage earners, their right to one fundamental 
purpose of the Act. H.R. 1057°says to the 
wage earner, “If you can pay your debts from 
your future earnings you shall not be dis- 
charged in bankruptcy.” To so preclude the 
worker from this right, while preserving it 
inviolate to the fictitious corporation, the 
proprietor, the partner, the farmer, the pro- 
fessional man, would cast our bankruptcy 
law almost back to its origin—the debtors 
prison. 

Mr. Chairman, we: believe that men have a 
moral obligation to pay their debts. But our 


' law recognizes that this obligation cannot 


always be met because of other considera- 
tions and that in due time the legal obliga- 


~ tion may diminish. That is why, Mr. Chair- 


man, our law does not require dire insolvency 
as a condition of bankruptcy. The petition 
needs only to allege that the debtor has 
debts he cannot pay. » ae 

Of course there are abuses. There have no 


doubt been cases brought before the com- 


mittee of persons with irresponsible debts. 


and a clear and unfettered ability to. pay — 
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them from future earnings. But it is repug- 


- nant to the AFL-CIO and our system of law 
itself that the abuse of a right by some .- 


should result in the denial of the right to all. 
‘The coercive feature of the proposed legis- 
lation raises a serious issue of an individual’s 


right to privacy, not present so long as a . 


Chapter 13 plan is purely voluntary. The 
Court not only protects the wage earner 
against harassment but equally important 


-it- assumes complete management of the 


wage-earner’s personal financial affairs. 

The debtor and his family in effect. become 
a ward of the Court. If such an arrangement 
is coercive, rather than voluntary, the debtor 
is reduced to the status of a minor or a 
mental incompetent without adjudication as 
such. We suggest that this raises serious 
questions of personal liberties and rights. 

I have already touched upon the discri- 
minatory aspect of H.R. 1057. Briefly the bill 
applies only to wage earners. They are denied 
straight bankruptcy on failure of a burden 
to show inability to comply with a chapter 
XT arrangement. But the fictitious cor- 
porate and non-wage earner debtors may 
avail themselves of straight bankruptcy 
without obligation to the appropriate chap- 
ter and arrangement. Were not the respon- 
sible officers of the corporation or the non- 
wage earner just as liable for the detriment 
of the creditors? I hasten to assure the com- 
mittee that we do not challenge their rights 
under the system. We simply want to pre- 
serve the same status for the wage earner. 

This gross discrimination becomes more 
stark when the situation is looked atin an- 
other light. Under a chapter XI or chapter 
XIII arrangement a debtor may abandon the 
whole deal and revert back to straight. bank- 
ruptcy on any fraudless motive, as he should 
be able to. But we wonder, doesn’t H.R. 1057 
forbid this since it virtually precludes 


straight bankruptcy in the first place? We 


think it does. 

I want to emphasize that our opposition to 
H.R. 1057 should not be construed as opposi- 
tion to chapter XIII itself. The whole thrust 
of chapter XIII is to give the able and con- 
scientious debtor the voluntary means to pay 
his just debts. Indeed over 28,000 debtors 

opted chapter XIII in Fiscal 1966 and based 
on present unofficial estimates some 32,000 
will do so in Fiscal 1967. We insist, however, 
that chapter XIII be kept purely optional 
lest it become, as is proposed, perverted from 


_a protective and rehabilitative mechanism to 


relieve debtors into a coercive collection 
method to relieve creditors. 


Finally, we suggest that H.R. 1057 takes a 
narrow and inhumane approach, primarily 
in behalf of creditors rather than debtors, to 
the whole problem of excessive use of credit 
and ensuing wage-earner bankruptcies. The 
AFL-CIO has long been concerned with 
abuses in credit and wage garnishment Iegis- 
lation of which rising bankruptcy filings are 
symptomatic. : 

We have asked that the Congress enact a 
truth-in-lending bill to compel the full dis- 
closure of actual costs of consumer credit. in 
terms of dollars and cents and in terms of 
the often shocking rates of true annual in- 
terest. We have called attention to abusive 
wage garnishment statutes and other credit 
abuses. In a 1959 Resolution, for example, 
the Convention Resolution on Consumer 
Protection included the following state- 
ment: i : % 

“We recommend to state Iegislatures that 
they extend and improve laws regulating 
operations of small loan companies and the 
terms of retail installment sales. We urge 


the further establishment and improvement | 


of laws protecting workers: against onerous 
terms of wage garnishment in payment of 


debts and that. effective means: be found to se 
curb the operations of unscrupulous mer- 


chants seeking to possess themselves of 


workers’ paychecks by deceptive extension 
of credit.” 4 GoPets vel: : 


= 
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-Garnishment laws and wage assignment 
laws in particular are an invitation to the 


_ irresponsible extension of credit. The cred- 


itor who knows he can collect through wage 
attachment proceedings cares little whether 
the debtor is a good credit risk or not. Where 
garnishment laws are harsh, a worker may 
be driven directly into bankruptcy to escape 
garnishment, and more especially where the 
worker is threatened frequently, with the 
loss of his job on account of a garnishment. 
Or he may desperately attempt to stave off 
bankruptcy by contracting further debts 
from loan companies or debt poolers, thus 
compounding his financial distress. 

In a November 1966 pamphlet entitled 
“Garnishment and Debt Pooling in Relation 
to Consumer Indebtedness”, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards 
called attention to the high ratio of wage 
earner bankruptcies in those states which 
have harsh garnishment laws. For example, 
in 1965, in California where garnishment is 
obtained easily there were 25,580 personal 
bankruptcies while in Pennsylvania, with no 


_ garnishment there were only 512. (I have at- 


tached a more detailed excerpt from this 
study as Appendix A). The obvious conclu- 
sion is that easy credit exists where protected 
and encouraged by garnishment statutes and 
garnishment drives wage earners to bank- 
ruptcy. Most writers and even some propo- 
nents of this bill will agree that garnishment 
is a key factor in personal bankruptcy. Work- 
ers who become over-extended on credit un- 
der the threat of having all or nearly all of 
their wages garnished, and, in some cases 
are threatened with their jobs, will naturally 
choose the out that the law from time im- 
memorial provides—the bankruptcy route. 

We suggest that H.R. 1057, far from amelio- 
rating the problem of over-extension of 
credit, will contribute to further abuses by 
giving creditors a more certain guarantee of 
repayment of debt through coercive use of 
Chapter XIII debt repayment plans. The bill 
is not a cure, but only a liniment for the 
serious situation underlying the tremendous 
rise in wage-earner bankruptcies in recent 
years. Far more fundamental reform is 
needed in the array of creditors’ weapons 
against borrowers in the form of harsh gar- 
nishment laws, cognovit notes, deficiency 
judgments, and the like. 

In March, 1966, the Executive Council of 
the AFICIO called upon the Congress to 
“undertake or authorize a comprehensive 
study of consumer credit laws and prac- 
tices.” See 

One such study, directed toward wage 
garnishment laws, is already under way, by 
order of President Johnson. The President 
in his Message to the Congress on Urban 
and Rural Poverty, made the following 
announcement: : 

“Hundreds of workers among the poor lose 
their jobs or most of their wages each year 
as a result of garnishment proceedings. In 
Many Cases, wages are garnished by unscru- 
pulous merchants and lenders whose prac- 
tices trap the unwitting workers. 

“I am directing the Attorney General, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Labor and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, to make a comprehensive study 
of the problems of wage garnishment and to 
recommend the steps that should be taken to 
protect the hard-earned wages and the jobs 
of those who need the income most.” 

We respectfully urge that the Committee 
withhold its approval of H.R. 1057. 


APPENDIX A 
WaGE GARNISHMENT 


Wage garnishment is a collection method 
used by creditors to force payments of an 
employee’s debts by requiring the employer 
to deduct payments from the employee’s 
earnings before he receives his paycheck. 
Garnishment is a dangerous prospect fdr the 
wage earner because it reduces his available 
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income for other day-to-day expenses, and 
because of the possibility he may lose his 
job, due to the employer’s unwillingness to 
become involved in the garnishment process. 
(New York this year became the first State 
to prohibit discharging an employee solely 
because his pay is garnished.) 

Garnishment laws include some protection 
for the debtor by exempting a portion of his 
earnings from the garnishment proceedings, 
to enable him to continue to support himself 
and his family. The portion of wages that 
may be garnished is limited to some extent 
in 48 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico; in a few of these States it is 
very strictly limited. Wages are not subject 
to garnishment in Texas and Pennsylvania. 

The exemptions, and the circumstances 
under which they may be claimed, vary 
greatly from State to Stat®. Some jurisdic- 
tions exempt a percentage of the worker’s 
earnings, while others exempt a specified 
amount. Sometimes the exemption is al- 
lowed only to a head of family or only to 
residents of the particular State. Under some 
laws, it is still possible to garnish a worker’s 
wages for two or more debts at the same time. 
Thus some States give more protection to a 
debtor than others. For instance, the Cali- 
fornia law exempts 50 percent of the work- 
er’s wages in all cases, and up to 100 percent 
if necessary for the use of the debtor’s fam- 
ily, except for debts for necessaries. In actual 
fact, however, a very small minority of those 
garnished obtain an exemption of over 50 
percent due to the complexities of the law. 
In Maine the exemption is $30 for the pre- 
ceeding month. On the other hand, Hawaii 
exempts from garnishment 95 percent of the 
first $100 per month, 90 percent of the next 
$100, and 80 perecnt of the balance. 

Sometimes the debtor must specifically 
claim the exemption himself or must prove 
to the court that the family needs his earn- 
ings. The person living in poverty and ignor- 
ance is not likely to be aware of his rights, 
and in some cases his entire paycheck may be 
garnished. 

There seems to be a direct connection be- 
tween the number of garnishments and the 
number of personal bankruptcies. Studies 
have shown that States which have harsh 
garnishment laws and and poor credit reg- 
ulation have the highest number of personal 
bankruptcies proportionate to their popula- 
tion. States with less harsh laws, such as 
New York which exempts 90 percent of the 
debtor’s pay, have a much lower rate of per- 


sonal bankruptcies than do States with in- 


adequate exemption provisions. 

In 1965 the number of personal bankrupt- 
cies filed in Federal courts increased for the 
13th straight year. Over 180,000 bankrupt- 
cies were filed, of which 163,400 (over 90 per- 
cent) were personal or “consumer” bank- 
ruptices. A survey of referees in bankruptcy, 
conducted early in 1965 by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, stated 
“The harsh garnishment laws of California, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Michigan were given as a major cause of in- 
solvency. Loose credit was frequently blamed. 
Grasping practices, harsh collection laws, in- 
adequate exemptions, unregulated finance 
charges on retail credit sales and unrealistic 
deficiency claim judgments were blamed 
along with reckless buying and cognovit 
notes.” ! The report indicated that when a 
collection agency goes after a debtor’s wages, 
facing his employer’s policy of nongarnish- 
ment, he files bankruptcy in order to save 
his job. Other States also cited as “bank- 


1A cognovit note, or confession of judg- 
ment, is a prior written admission of liability 
for a debt given by a debtor as security for 
the debt. Its effect is to simplify later legal 
procedures for the creditor to collect on the 
debt and, conversely, to make more difficult 
the debtor’s efforts to contest it. 


ruptcy capitals” are Alabama, Colorado, and 
Oregon. 

In the States mentioned above, the follow- 
ing number of voluntary bankruptcies were 
filed by employees in 1965: 


Ala Damages se vee: ei ee a eae 9, 522 
Califormi aks eet Si Srey os eee 25, 580 
Colorado: a:202 Se oes See Gee eee 3, 203 
Michi gan, os. Pees ag. es ee en ole 5, 877 
Minnesota deo ser ee Fee eae 2, 567 
OLIOn Beene ea Cob ude eee ae 14, 850 
OPCS Oe ee en ae ae ee eel 3, 080 
LEN esseer 2s 6 ee iar tee Ca a eee 8, 602 
AYO Wea bab hs We ste ear eS lpr ke eth Sma LJ 4,049 


These figures can be compared with the 
number of employee voluntary bankruptcies 
in States that prohibit or strictly limit gar- 
nishment of wages: 


ALASKA) ere Rhee Or eee Se aw oe 76 
BTOPiGaT 28 oe 2 Se a ee are eee 507 
Pennsylvania s 222322625 se ee 512 
South Carolinas. se) Salone ry) Sep 140 
SOuthi Dakotas. se see oss eee reas 144 
"TORAS je a Si So ae Lo aw ee rae 329 


A law allowing only limited garnishment 
would be a deterrent to easy credit, because 
the businessman would be less inclined to- 
use the courts as his collection agency, as 
is often the case now. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE WINS 
SCORECARD ON WAR SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
effects of Vietnam war expenditures 
represents one of the biggest uncertain- 
ties facing both business economists and 
public policymakers alike. Last year, for 
example, the understatement of Vietnam 
expenditures and the absence of timely 
information on increases made it impos- 
sible for Congress to deal adequately with 
inflationary pressures. 

The Joint Economic Committee, which 
I have the honor to chair, has worked 
hard for the past 6 months to correct 
some of the existing omissions. One result 
of our efforts is the publication of a new 
series on defense financing by the De- 
partment of Defense entitled “Selected 
Defense Department Indicators.” This 
series will report contract and related 
economic information on a monthly 
basis. It will help appreciably to keep the 
Congress and the public informed on the 
discussion of defense expenditures. 

A preliminary version of the report has 
already been issued by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. Utilizing fiscal year 
1967 figures, the report indicates that 
signs showing defense expenditures 
would surpass budget estimates were 
notable as early as the March—June quar- 
ter. Had Congress had such a compila- 
tion of data before it when these danger 
Signals first appeared in 1966, more effec- 
tive action might have been taken to head 
off developing inflationary pressures and 
avoiding the subsequent excessive reli- 
ance on restrictive monetary policy. 

The report should prove valuable for 
planning purposes also. For example, 
many businessmen and private analysts 
could have used the information noted 
above in late 1966 when forecasts and 
spending outlines for 1967 were being 
drawn up. But they were hampered by 
a lack of information concerning future 
Defense spending trends. Were they to 
have known the third quarter Defense 
obligation figure of $19.2 billion, they 
would have been able to gage the con- 
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tinued expansion of military demand. It 

would thus have finally laid to rest the 

obsolete January 1966 budget. estimate 
that. Defense obligations would decline 
somewhat in the 1967 fiscal year. 

The report represents a beginning. We: 
expect further improvements. The Office 
of Statistical Standards of the Budget 
Bureau, in particular, should coordinate 
efforts of the several statistical agencies 
to improve related statistical series to 
_ provide greater insight into the response 
of various sectors of the economy to shifts 
in Defense plans. 

One vital information area covers the 
monthly census data on shipments, or- 
ders and inventories in industries from 
which the Defense Department is a large 
buyer. Better figures showing effects of 
changing Defense activities on these in- 
dustries are needed so that defense- 
oriented changes can be separated from 
the influence of changing civilian de- 
mand. It would be extremely valuable, 
also, if Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
could be improved and rearranged to 
show the impact of Defense activity on 
private employment as well as to provide 
appropriate measures of prices paid for 
defense-related products. 

Mr. President, the June 26, 1967, New 
York Times carries an article by Robert 
A. Wright entitled “ ‘Score Card’ Set on 
War Spending.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this account may appear in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

“ScoRE CARD” SET ON WAR SPENDING—DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT PraNns To PusBLISH DATA 
MoNTHLY AS URGED BY CONGRESS 

(By Robert. A. Wright) 

The Defense Department will begin pub- 
lishing Friday what will amount to 4 
monthly economic score card for the Viet- 
nam war. 

Entitled “Selected Defense Department In- 
dicators,” the new monthly report represents 
fruition of a long campaign by Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Democrat of Wisconsin and 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
and Representative Thomas B. Curtis, Re- 
publican of Missouri, its ranking minority 
member. 

In announcing the publication, Senator 
Proxmire said: “It should fill a significant 
gap in Government reporting of its activi- 
ties that was revealed during recent hear- 
ings of the Joint Economic Committee on 
the economic effects of the Vietnam war. 

“Tt will be of tremendous help in attempt- 
ing to gauge the course of defense expendi- 
‘tures over the next year.” 

In fiscal 1967, which ends Friday, the Viet- 
nam war costs of $20-billion are about dou- 
ble what the Administration contended they 
would be, despite Congressional estimates 
that were much closer to the mark. The 
House Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate Preparedness Committee now esti- 
mate that the fiscal 1968 budget, at $22- 
billion, is $6-billion below the mark. 

DISAGREEMENT ON “GOOF” 

Last year’s miscalculation caused Con- 
gress to commit a “monumental goof” when 
it did not reduce spending or raise taxes, 
Senator Proxmire has charged. Budget Di- 
rector Charles L. Schultze contended in 
rebuttal that expenditures in 1966 were close 
to estimates until the third quarter of the 
year. . 

In a preliminary version of the new publi- 
cation, Senator Proxmire and Representative 
Curtis attempt to show the usefulness of 
having the report issued monthly. 


They say the figures show that the first 
signs that defense spending would appre- 
ciably outrun budget estimates began to 
show up in the March-June quarter of last 


year, when gross defense. obligations rose to - 


$21.6-billion from $15.1-billion in the pre- 
ceding quarter. This was a level, the legis- 
lators declare, that “clearly indicated” that 
the Vietnam build-up “was continuing at 
a rapid pace and would have a serious im- 
pact on the American economy during the 
early part of the year.” ips: 

Senator Proxmire noted that much of the 
data in the new report was already avail- 
able from the Defense Department in one 
form or another but that the new monthly 
for the first time would bring such data to- 
gether in a single package for the convenient 
use of a wide audience—Congress, the pub- 
lic, economists and business analysts. 


LOOKING FOR SIGNALS 


He added: “Had the Congress had such a 
compilation of data before it, when these 
danger signals first appeared in 1966, more 
effective action might have been taken to 
head off developing inflationary pressures 
and to avoid the subsequent excessive re- 


~liance on restrictive monetary policy. 


“Such a report would also have been of 
value later in 1966 when many business- 
men and private analysts were preparing 
their economic forecasts and plans for 1967. 
At a time when they were uncertain about 
the future trend of defense spending, the 
third-quarter defense obligation figure of 
$19.2-billion, if promptly and widely avail- 
able, would have clearly confirmed the con- 
tinued expansion of military demand.” 

Senator Proxmire said that, although the 
new publication went a long way toward 
satisfying the needs the committee’s hear- 
ings had disclosed, he expected other Gov- 
ernment agencies to seek further improve- 
ments in reporting. 


THE UNCONSCIONABLE DRAFT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
“wretched” is the term which the New 
York Times applies editorially to the 
draft bill extension enacted by the Con- 
gress and now awaiting the President’s 


‘signature. That to a degree accounts for 


the fact that despite the widespread as- 
sumption that the draft is necessary and 
its approval by Congress, nevertheless 
24 Senators, one less than one-fourth of 
that body, voted against the conference 
report on the bill, and that 29 Members 
of the House voted against it. True, the 
greater number of these dissenters, as 
the debates in both Senate and House 
showed, voted against the inequities and 
discriminatory provisions of the bill. A 
few of these shared my view that the 
whole draft itself is inequitable at this 


‘time, and as the Senator from Oregon, 


Mark HatFieLp has so well put it, “perni- 
cious in its invasion of individual liberty 
that eight generations of Americans have 
fought to preserve.” 

The draft is particularly inequitable 
because it discriminates against the 
young Americans who by it are com- 
pelled, whether they will it or not, to 
engage in an illegal, immoral, unjustifi- 
able, unnecessary and monstrous war. 
The truth, which has so long been con- 
cealed by official propaganda, is that the 
U.S. unilateral military invasion of 
Southeast Asia was not in response to 
any attack on the United States and that 
no vital interest of the United States was 
jn jeopardy. The truth, which will ulti- 
mately become known, is that the United 
States invited itself into South Vietnam 
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-unasked, helped precipitate a civil war 
in which we took the side, first of a pup- 
pet whom we installed whose oppressive 
‘policies triggered the civil war, and when 
he was no longer serviceable approved 
his removal, and then continued to sup- 
port a series of self-imposed corrupt 
juntas having little or no popular sup- 
port and unresponsive to their people’s 
needs. And when we began violating 
existing treaties to which we were signa- 
tories and our specific commitments to 
support the elections provided by the 
Geneva accords, and began bombing 
north and south, and landing combat 
troops, it is we, the United States, who 
became the aggressor. To this may be 
added that some 25 percent of the South 
Vietnamese Army have been deserting. 
In 1965 their number was 96,000. Last 
year it rose to 110,000. 

Why should we draft our young men 
to take the place of these deserters? 
Our “white hope’ Marshal Ky, whose 
hero by his own statement is Adolf Hitler, 
has just called for an increase of GI's to 
600,000. He is willing to fight to the last 
American boy! 

This whole shameful military adven- 
ture is getting us deeper and deeper into 
a ground war on the continent of Asia, 
which President Johnson repeatedly in 
his 1964 campaign speeches pledged not 
to do. <i 

Our alleged establishment of demo- 
cratic principles and practices among 
the South Vietnamese is farcical. We are 
supporting a corrupt dictatorship under 
which neither freedom nor democracy 
exist. : 

As for stopping communism, our 
efforts are, on the contrary, aiding com- 
munism. Thus far, neither the Chinese 
nor the Russians have committed a single 
soldier to combat. Yet we have to date 
sacrificed over 11,000 fine young Ameri- 
cans killed in combat—fighting a primi- 
tive peasant people—and over 60,000 of 
our boys have been wounded, many 
crippled for life—blinded, paralyzed, 
armless, legless. And our casualties and 
costs are steadily mounting. 

If the United States had been attacked, 
if any vital U.S. interest had been im- 
perilled, as in previous wars, there would 
be little need of a draft—or there would 
be little opposition to it. As it is, it is an 
outrage. It is too bad that the President 
cannot be persuaded to veto it, but un- 
fortunately he has committed himself 
so deeply that he has been unable to 
extricate himself and our Nation from 
this needless mess. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘Unmuddling the Draft,” 
published in the New York Times, which 
at. least expresses a part of the objection- 
able aspects -of the present legislation, 
_be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 26, 1967] 

UNMUDDLING THE DRAFT 

The imminent expiration of the current 
Selective Service law gives President Johnson 
no option except to sign the wretched exten- 
sion bill Congress passed last week. But it 
would be grossly unfair to millions of young 
Americans to let the new draft measure stand 
unchanged for all of its four-year term. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR NEGROES: 
CHALLENGES AND PROSPECTS 


Kennetru B. Crarx* 


President, Metropolitan Applied Research Center (New York); and Professor of ° 


Psychology, City College of the City University of New York. 


This particular address disturbs me 
more than usual. J am required not to 
discuss abstractions; not treat justice or 
injustice in the abstract; rather I shall talk 
about myself in a deeply personal way, 
discussing those forces which helped 
to shape my thinking, namely the Negro 
college and university. It is a fact that 
one cannot deal realistically with our sym- 
posium theme, “Higher Education for Ne- 
groes: Challenges and Prospects,” without 
dealing directly with the nature, present 
structure, and the future of Negro col 
Jeges and universities. This is true be 
cause eighty per cent of the Negyoes en- 
rolled in the nation’s higher educational 
institutions are to be found in what we 
eupheimistically call “predominantly Negro 
colleges.” We, therefore, must address our- 
selves to trying to understand these col- 
leges — their past, the phases through 
which they have gone, their present, and 
theix future. 


Over a century ago, Negro colleges 
were set up to meet a very important 
social need in America; namely, the need 
of the newly-freed Negro slaves to be 
educated in order to become construc- 
tive, contributing members of American 
society. ‘The Freedmen’s Bureau’s partici- 
pation in the founding of Negro colleges 
reflected a time of hope. ‘The activities 


* Dr. Clark delivered his address from 
notes. The address was recorded by a 
stenotypist and was edited for publication by 
the Journal Editorial Cominittee, 


of this and other agencies and groups 
which were responsible for setting up Ne- 
gro colleges a century ago seemed to have 
been based upon the assumption that the 
promises of American democracy, the 
promises of equality, would be extended 
to the Negro American;- and the related 
assumption that the Negro could be and 
should be -prepared to enter the main 
stream of American political, economic, 
and social life. 


Howard University was founded in this 
climate of hope. It is, therefore, fitting 
that the celebration of the centennial of 
Howard University be a time for sober 
review of the past, agonizing and disturb- 
ing appraisal of the present, and a bold 
and imaginative thinking and planning 
for the future. 


Howard University, I believe, can make 
a major contribution to the substance and 
quality of American education if it dares 
to use this centennial celebration as an 
occasion by which it faces the facis and 
asserts them with a clarity unafraid. 


One, I believe, can understand the 
problems and the prospects of higher ed- 
ucation for Negroes in Ametica only in a 
rather complex and, at times, confusing 
context — a context which includes an 
awareness of the nature of the past; a con- 
text including an awareness of the stages 
in the development and functions and 
the products of Negro colleges during this 
past century; and a context which in- 
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cludes an awareness and tough-minded 
appraisal of the present role and func- 
tion of Negro colleges. And I add to 
that — the present symbolic significance 
of Negio colleges, but a critically im- 
pottant component of the context within 
which we must attempt to understand the 
problems and prospects of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes in America, is in terms 
of the nature, the organization, the ade- 
quacy, the function, the goals and the 
effects of higher education in America as 
a whole. 


From my confused perspective of this 
problem, it seems to me profoundly ironic 
that the destiny of Negroes in higher 
education in America; the future and 
the destiny of the predominantly Negro 
colleges, will be determined not by any- 
thing that is strong or weak about Ne- 
gro colleges themselves, but will be de- 
termined by the quality, the substance 
and the integrity of predominantly white 
colleges and universities in America. 


But let us take a brief look at the past. 
And we need only spend a brief time 
in discussing the past of Negro colleges. 


Aside from a sprinkling of students, in 
a few interracial colleges, such as Oberlin, 
Berea, and Harvard, the bulk of edu- 
cated Negroes in the nineteenth and the 
early part of the twentieth centuries were 
educated in predominantly Negro colleges, 
such as Howard University, Fisk, Lincoln, 
Johnson C. Smith — to mention a few. 
These colleges, in deed and in fact, pro- 
vided the nucleus for a growing middle 
class. These colleges did, in fact, set 
standards and raised the aspiration of 
Negroes for unqualified dignity, that is 
dignity and equality as American citizens. 


We could sum up the past by saying 
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that it is there to stay; that, in spite of 
many and complex problems, the early 
history of Negro colleges can be ade- 
quately characterized as essentially suc- 
cessful in fulfilling their roles, their goal, 
their function; namely, that of preparing 
a critical nucleus of Negroes for func- 
tioning as an effective, demanding, seem- 
ingly insatiable middle class. ‘This goal 
seemed to me to have been quite ade- 
quately and successfully performed by 
Negro colleges in the nineteenth century 
and the first three or four decades of 
the twentieth. In fact, one could almost 
say of the Negro colleges as one now finds 
it fashionable to say of the Civil Rights 
Movement, particularly the NAACP 
and: the Urban League, that they too, 
seem to be suffering from their own 
success. But the success was not in a 
void, even in the first part of the hundred 
years of existence of our colleges — the 
success was contaminated by the default 
of the success of the equality for the 
Negro as reflected as early as the compro- 
mise of 1876. It was contaminated, at 
first, by creeping segregation, and then 
accelerated by the development and. ex- 
tension of racial segregation and par- 
ticularly the development of a total bi- 
racialism of education dominating Amer- 
ican society. The intensification of seg- 
regation of American education seemed 
to have obtained its high price and 
chief exponent in the eloquent accept- 
ance of race as a viable form of Amer- 
ican education by Booker a Washing- 
ton and his followers, and this dominated 
the style and the pattern of American 
higher education for Negroes in spite 
of the persistent opposition of a Du Bois. 


With the recognized victory of Booker 
T Washington’s clearly articulated phil- 


osophy readily accepted by governmental, 
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9 
industrial, and financial leaders of Amer- Charles Houston, Ralph “Bunche, Ster- 
ica, the original role and function of ling Brown — and I have not exhausted 
Negro colleges shifted, although the fact the list. | 


was not initially perceived, from that 
of preparing Negroes to enter into a 
single standard, non-segregated society 
to that of connotizing and embalming 
segregation as a part of American edu- 
cation. 


The Negro colleges became symbols 
of American racism: ‘They became testa- 
ments of the society’s commitment to ex- 
cluding Negroes from any meaningful 
role in the society as a whole. They 
slowly, but surely, became mockeries; 
their role as educational institutions be- 
came seriously compromised, and_ they 
reflected the contamination and moral ero- 
sion and emptiness of white colleges and 
universities in an America that presented 


‘itself before the wozld as a democratic 


society. 

I repeat: This process was not initially 
perceptible. Many Negro colleges strug- 
gled desperately to maintain a relevant 
educational and social role through the 
first four decades of tle twentieth century. 


Indeed, there is a great deal of evidence 
‘that in spite of the increasing severity 


of the problems, in spite of obvious and 
4 3 Ti 

flagrant handicaps, some Negro colleges 

and universities appear to have reached 

a pinnacle of educational relevance during 

the twenties and the thirties. 


If one may use Howard University as 
an example, the 1930s and the early 
1940s seem to have been a period of al- 
most Athenian greatness for this uni- 
versity. ‘This was the period ‘when the 
faculty of Howard University was domi- 
nated by such giants as Alain Locke, E. 
Franklin Frazier, Abram Harris, Benjamin 
Brawley, Ernest Just, Francis C. Sumner, 


These men could be found at Howard 
University because white colleges and 
universities, such as Yale, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, the University of 
California, were so stricken by the viru- 
lence of American racism that intelligence 
in a brown skin was not deemed ac-. 
ceptable to their style. These men 
helped their students face the realities 
of race in America. ‘They taught us, with 
clarity and eloquence, the essential and 
inherent humanization of American ra- 
cism. ‘They protested; they infected their 
students with an unquenchable spirit of 
rebellion and protest. ‘They made clear 
to us the essential perversion and destruc- 
tion of human values inherent in Ameri- 
can racism. ‘They dissected the hypocrisy 
of the verbal promises of democracy 


and the perpetuation. and intensification of 


racism in American society. 


Without doubt, the seeds of the recent 
stages of the Civil Rights Movement were 
sown and nurtured in t'«< fertile soil of 
the climate of protest ¢ ‘ted and sus- 
tained in Negro college the twenties, 
the thirties, and the for!’ This fact is 
all the more stark by the absence of any 
genuine concern about these human ed- 
ucational and moral problems on_ the 
part of prestigious, affluent. white colleges 
and universities during that period, and 
continuing into the present. 


Our great academically revered Ameri- 
can universities and colleges have re- 
mained eloquently silent on obvious and 
elementary issues of social and racial just- 
ice in America and have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of arma- 
ments or scientific techniques for the 
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manipulation of man, for the destruction. 
of man, but, I repeat, have remained 
eloquently silent while the burden of 
sowing the seeds of torment and rebellion 
against injustice had to be borne by Negro 
colleges. It became almost a hallmark 
.of a prestigious institution of higher ed- 
ucation — that their faculty or students 
not be contaminated with the unfinished 
business of American democracy. 


It is, also, significant that the present 
ferment among American college students 
— a minority, to be sure — that their 
insistence upon being heard on matters 
of conscience, social values, and moral rele- 
vance; and that this insistence on a small 
but significant proportion of American 
college students, whose significance can- 
not be obscured by ridicule or name-call- 
ing, or pointing to the way they dress, 
or grow beards, or do not grow beards — 
but this insistence upon moral relevance 
was spatked by the direct action, non- 
violent witness against racial injustice, 
which was started in predominantly Negro 
colleges. 


This latest development is ironic in 
view of the fact that these students who 
moved a critical minority of “American 
college students, from the panty raid, 
telephone booth stuffing level of demon- 
strating the value of American education, 
to protests, to concern for truth, to the 
insistence that their colleges and uni- 
versities prepare them to cope with the 
moral complexities; that this phenomenon 
came out of academically inferior Negro 
colleges. “These are “inferior” colleges, if 


_ the standards of words are measured en- 


tirely in terms of College Board scores. 
The students at the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Technical College CGreens- 
‘boro), who defied institutionalized in- 


equalities, had low College Board scores. 
They were “inferior” if the worth and 
value of American education is to be 
determined by the average Graduate Re- 
cord Examination scores. ‘These students 
and their institution were “inferior,” if 
we were to measure the nature and the 
quality of education by the type of read- 
ing comprehension which is measured 
on multiple choice tests. 


What about our present? What are 
the present prospects? What is the pres- 
ent condition “of predominantly Negro 
schools? 


Negro colleges and universities are 
academically inferior. ‘They are academ- 
ically inferior because they reflect the 
cumulative inferiority of segregated ed- 
ucation and the inevitable pathology of 
a racist-segregated society which inflicts 
upon lower-status human beings a debil- 
itating, humanly-destructive form of pub- 
lic education, both in the South and in 


the North. 


Predominantly Negro colleges and uni- 
versities are inferior because our society 
persists in not finding the commitment 
or the resources to provide high-quality 
education for powerless Negro children. 
Predominantly Negro colleges are inferior 
because associated with this rejection, ex- 
clusion, and dehumanization of racism js 
the inevitable lowering of morale in any 
racially-segregated, Jower-status institution. 
Segregated institutions In contemporary 
America present, for all individuals associ- 
ated with them, crises in self-respect, nag- 
ging and gnawing feelings of inferiority, 
or deep and disturbing questions related 
to self-hatred. Any human being segre- 
eated, rejected, and excluded by a society 


begins to doubt his own worth and seems 
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unable to function with total effective- 
ness as a human. being. 


Negro colleges and universities in con- 
temporary America are inferior because 
they are symbols of the continued rejec- 
tion and exclusion of Negroes, and, also, 
because they have persisted in imitating, 
aping, white colleges and universities, 
which are the source of inferiority in 
American education. 


White American colleges and univer- 
sities are inferior institutions in American 
racist society. They are inferior institu- 
tions because they are contaminated by 
the pervasive American disease of racism. 
But this general indictment of the infer- 
iority of America’s prestigious white col- 
leges and universities should not remain 
general, This indictment can be sustained 
by specific charges. 


In a recent piece in The American 
Scholar, 1 tried to be specific in my 
indictment of the profound and insidious 
inferiority of American white colleges and 
universities. I beg your indulgence as I 
summarize some of those points. 


Our great, powerful, and wealthy insti- 
tutions of higher learning in America have 
watched silently and facilitated the process 
whereby education, from the primary 
grades on, has become ruthlessly com- 
petitive and anxiety-producing; jin which 
the possibility of empathy, concern for 
one’s fellow man, one’s classmate, and 
the use of superior intelligence as a social 
trust are precluded from the educational 
process, as our children are required to 
learn — by their experience in the class- 
room, by the demands of their teachers, 
and the insistence of their parents — that 
education is synonymous with competi- 
tion, and that intelligence is @ device 
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to obtain superior status and economic 
advantage over others. 


White American colleges and universi- 
ties are inferior because undér the guise 
of efficiency, the demands of mass edu- 
cation and the pressure of limited facilities 
in colleges, they have facilitated the re- 
duction of the educational process to a 
level of content retention required for 


the necessary scores on College Boards, 


and Graduate Record Examinations, at 
the cost of any reflective and ‘critical 
thought. 


White colleges and universities in 
America are inferior because they have 
permitted our elementary and secondary 
schools to become contaminated by and 
organized in terms of the educationally 
iyrelevant factors of race and economic 
status. ‘They are inferior because they 
have watched without sustained protest 
the erosion of the quality of education 
provided for minority group children and 
other lower-status children — an erosion 
which has now reached the point of 
criminal inefficiency and dehumanization. 


White colleges and universities in con- 
temporary Ametica are’ inferior because 
they have watched in silence the creeping 
blight of our cities and the spawning of 
Neyo ghettos, concerned only when the 
pai siogies associated with the ghetto 
come close to the walls of the university. 
Only then do they seek to protect them- 
selves, sometimes, through a ruthless and 
callous dispossessing of the unwanted, 
lower-status peoples. They have abdi- 
cated any sustained, forthright, moral 
leadership in America’s attempt to rethink 
the anguish of its pervasive racial problem. 


Leadership in the civil rights struggle 
has come from inferior Negro colleges and 
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universities, from civil rights organizations, 
from the Federal courts; and, more re- 
cently, from the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal and some state 


’ governments; from the Catholic, Protest- 


ant, and Jewish churches and synagogues. 


Despite the commitment of some of 
their faculty, American colleges and uni- 
versities, predominantly white, wealthy, 
academically strong, have, as institutions, 
remained detached and non-relevant to 
this major domestic issue of our times. 
Indeed, colleges and universities are ma- 
jor bastions of a subtle and persistent form 
of white supremacy. 


In summary, the major charge that 
must now be made against American col- 
Ieges and universities, predominantly 
white and powerful, is that they have 
not fulfilled their responsibility and obli- 
gation to develop and train human beings 
with a morally relevant and socially res- 
ponsible intelligence. They have operated 
as if it were possible for a detached, 
amoral intelligence to be adaptive. ‘They 
have not provided their students with 
the moral guidelines essential for the 
effective, creative, and adaptive use of 
superior They have not 
provided their faculties with the stimula- 


intelligence, 


tion or protection for a socially responsi- 
ble use of their own critical intelligence. 
And, above all, they have not provided 
the moral leadership for society. They 
have not alerted the public to the urgency 
of finding moral and democratic solutions 
to critical domestic and international prob- 
lems. 


Therefore, the recent criticism of Negro 
colleges by Jencks and Riesman in the 
Harvard Ediucational Review CWinter 
1967) must be rejected because it is in- 
complete. ‘They left out of their com- 


mentary the-most important fact; namely, 
that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
The University of California, have failed 
the American people more desperately, 
dangerously, and insidiously than their 
pointing to the failure of Negro colleges. 
They have failed to-make clear that a 
racially-qualified educational institution is 
inherently an inferior institution — 
whether that qualification is Negro, or 


whether it is white. 


Jencks and Riesman have compounded 
the chaos and the confusion in any reas- 
onable and racial discussion of the crisis 
of American education by failing to make 
clear, in their long and detailed article, 
that the purpose of education in general, 
but particularly in a contemporary world, 
is to free man of irrational fears and 
hatreds, to free the human mind of petty 
and provincial constrictions. 


Race is a major perpetuant of irrational 
fears and hatreds. 
vision. 


Race distorts human 
Racism blocks the capacity of 
human intelligence to function effective- 


ly. 
America’s white colleges and universi- 
ties, I repeat, have failed and defaulted 


in the role of trying to prepare the’ Amer- — 


ican public to live in a world of reality 


in the latter part of the twentieth century. 


There have been some recent tokens 
toward democracy and some evidence on 
the part of some of the colleges and 
universities to obscure or discuise the 
symptoms of racism which dominate them. 
It is now fashionable for Northern col- 
leges and universities, including my own — 
the City College of the City University 
of New York — to solicit, quite actively, 
prepared Negro students. ‘The academic- 
ally successful Negro student now scems 
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to be more sought after by white colleges 
and universities than the potential all- 
American football player. Many of these 
colleges, in developing compensatory pro- 
grams for a few Negro students who have 
been damaged by criminally inferior ele- 
mentary and secondary education, now 
make it quite clear that they are willing to 
appoint a few well-prepared Negroes to 
their faculties. 


These are positive developments, but 
they cannot obscure the basic fact that 
American institutions of higher learning 
are racially contaminated, and, therefore, 
cannot be effective and healthy educa- 
tional institutions. ‘This is my criticism 
of the Jencks and Riesman article. 


But candor requires that I add that I 
cannot share the same premises of criti- 
cism of my good friends, Stephen Wright 
and Benjamin Mays, in their objections 
to the Jencks and Riesman article. 


President Mays is quoted as saying, 
“There are about 400 white colleges that 
are so poor they aren’t rated by any of 
the six accrediting boards. And,” he 
continues, “the worst of the 33 United 
Negro College Fund members is better 
than the best of the 400 unaccredited 
white colleges.” 


I cannot accept this as being in any 
way relevant to a serious discussion of 
the racial crisis in American education 
today. I object to this approach, on the 
part of my good friend President Mays, 
with the same degree of intensity with 
which I reject the Jencks and Riesman 
article, because both accept the present 
spurious reality that race is at all relevant 
to the educational process. 


Attempts to meet the Jencks-Riesman 
criticism by pointing to the fact that 
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there are some good Negro colleges, and 
there are some poor white colleges, | 
repeat, accepts racism as being not at all 
relevant. Jt unthinkingly accepts the ana- 
chronism of qualifying educational insti- 
tutions in terms of the educationally ir- 
relevant factor of race. This can hap- 
pen only in a society that is desperately 
sick of racism. 


My personal reply to Jencks and fics x 


\ 
man would be: “Yes, Negro colleges are 


inferior academically, because white col- 


leges are even more insidiously inferior , 


morally.” I repeat: “Negro colleges are 
inferior academically because white col- 
leges and universities are deeply, insidi- 


ously inferior morally.” 


But, America is 


enough to develop a truly democratic ed- 


not now mafure 
ucational system. 


May?17; 1954; the mockeries of evasion, 


The experience, since 


tokenism, the spreading of segregation in 
the North — all of these have convinced 
me that America is suffering from a seri- 
ous form of moral dry rot, and is willing 
to sacrifice children for an alternate racism 
if their skin is brown or black. I see 
this in my own state, I sec it in privileged 
suburbs, I see it in communities in which 
the products of predominantly white 
schools, who call themselves “liberal,” 
nonetheless, find sophisticated devices for 
refusing to make the basic educational 
reorganizational changes which must be 
made if America is to be freed of the 
affliction of racism which dominates our 
schools and our society. 


I believe, therefore, that we can no 


longer wait for America to become mor- 


ally mature or ethically concerned with 
what happens to Negro youngsters. We 
can no longer continue to sacrifice gen- 
eration after generation of Negro young- 
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CHALLENGES AND PROSPECTS 


sters in the elementary and secondary 
schools or at the college level by saying 
that we must have non-segregation before 
these youngsters will be given the equip- 
ment to compete, and, hopefully, to con- 
tribute to a more mature America. We 
provide in the existing segregated insti- 
tutions the best possible education for 
our children. We cannot play . games 
with our youngsters. We must recognize 
that they come to us poorly prepared to 
deal with academic subjects, because they 
come from inferior elementary and second- 


ary schools. We can no longer afford 
to imitate white colleges and universities 
by saying that our children can be pte- 
pared to cope with other college students 
after four years. We may have to extend 
college for whatever time it requires to 


provide our youngsters with the academic 
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skills and the moral strength to cope with 
a morally defective America. 


I will not go through a specific pro- 
gram. There are a number of people 
who have been thinking about the type 
of solid educational program which is 
essential for preparing our youngsters 
in spite of the anachronism of racially 
qualifed educational institutions — pre- 
paring the eighty per cent or more, which 
will continue to be required to go to pre: ° 
dominantly Negro schools — preparing 
them with the top hard academic skills 
required to help this country become 
worthy of its words. 


I conclude by the observation which 
is, I think, the instance of irony: It may 
very well become the task of the inferior, 
predominantly Negro school to save the 
soul of this society. 
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EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION PPA 


tious circumstances” that are outside the 
range of individual human choice or 
control: the social, cultural, and economic 


forces, the accidents of-the environment, 


that help along the educational careers of 


some youngsters and cut short the careers 
of others. The purpose of student re- 
cruitment in its best sense is’ to minimize 
this second kind of selection so as to 
close the educational gap between the 
have’s and the have-not’s. 


‘That a serious educational gap between 
whites and Negroes still exists is hardly 


a matter that needs rehearsing. If you | 


are between the ages of 18 and 24, for 
instance, your chances of being in college 
or a professional school are twice as great 
if you are a white than if you are a Ne- 
gro.1l Jf you are a white adult, the 
chances are 50-50 that you have finished 
high school; if you are a Negro adult the 
chances are three-to-one that you have 
not finished high school.1? If you are a 
young man coming up against the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test — a test that 


measures the basic skills you were sup- | 


posed to have been taught in school — 
your chances of passing are 85 per cent 


if you are white, only 36 per cent if you 
are black.18 


There is pretty general agreement that 
disparities like these are the result of 
remediable flaws in our educational and 
social processes, and of course it is at 


11 Edwin D. Goldfield, Statistical Abstract 


of the United States, 1966 CWashington, ’ 


D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), Tables 5 and 
149, 

12 Jbid., Table 155. 

13 Bernard D. Karpinos, The Mental 


‘Qualifications of Americen Youths for Mili- 


tary Service and Its Relationship to Educa- 
tional Attainment. Proceedings of the So- 
cial Statistics Section of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 1966. 
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just these flaws that the recent educa- 
tion acts and the poverty programs have 
been aimed. But with all the money and 
the best will in the world the task of 
closing the gaps is not going to be easy. 
A very considerable part of the difficulty 
of effecting change rests in the deeply 
ingrained beliefs many people still have 
about the mental development of chil 
dren. The myth.of the IQ and the im- 
mutability of human intelligence is still 
a powerful determinant in the ways chil- 
dren are taught, counseled, and classi- 
fied.14 ‘Those who have abandoned this 
myth tend to come under the spell of 
another, namely, that the learning exper: 
iences a child has before the age of eight 
are so profound in their effect that his 
mental growth pattern from then on is 
essentially unchangeable. There is good 
reason to think that a child’s early learn: 
ing experiences do have a strong influ- 
ence on his later development,!® but 
there is no real evidence that under appro- 
priate instruction at least a good part of 
the early deficits cannot be made up. Pro- 
ject Head Start is all to the good for 
preschool children, but we cannot afford 
to wait ten years for the graduates of 
Head Start to become candidates for col- 
lege, for to do so would be to neglect 
some eight million disadvantaged children 
who were born too soon to get the benefit 
of the program. These are the. six million 
white children and two million nonwhite 
children between grades two and twelve 
who come from urban and rural homes 


14 For example, see: Orville G. Brim, Jr., 
et al., The Use of Standardized Ability Tests 
in American Secondary Schools and Their 
Impact on Students, Teachers, and Admin- 
istrators CNew York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1965), pp. 134 and 192-194. 

15 For example, Benjamin S. Bloom, Sia- 
bility and Change in Human Characteristics 


(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 


By ALVIN F. POUSSAINT 
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ALVIN F. POUSSAINT, M.D., formerly 
Southern. field “director of the. Medical "22. 
Committee for Human Rights in Jackson, , 


Miss., is now assistant p-ofessor of psychia- = He continued his psychological 


try at the Tufts University Medical School. 


N recent years social scientists 
have come to attribute many of 
the Negro’s social and psycholog- 

‘ical ills to his self-hatred and result- 
ant self-destructive impulses. Slums, 
high crime rates, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, illegitimacy and other social 
deviations have all been attributed in 


part to the Negroes’ acting out of their ~_ 


feelings of inferiority. Many behav- 
ioral scientists have suggested that 

the recent urban Negro riots are a 
_ manifestation of subconscious self- 
destructive forces in black people 
stemming from this chronic feeling 


of self-denigration. Noted psycholo- 
gist Dr. Kenneth B. Clark has even 
speculated that these riots are a 
form of “community suicide’ that 
expresses the ultimate in self-nega- 
‘tion, self-rejection and hopelessness. 
- Given the self-hatred thesis, it is — 
- not surprising that many people, both . 


. -white and Negro, champion programs 


intended to generate a positive self- 
image in the Negro ‘‘masses” as a 
panacea forall black social problems: 
“Teach Negro history and our African 
heritage in the schools so those cats 
won’t be ashamed of being black!” 
A Negro friend says, “Help those 
boys develop pride in being black 
and the riots will stop.” ; 
The self-hatred thesis appeals on 
the one hand to racists, who reason 
that if Negroes develop enough “self- 


love” they might wish to remain 
complacently segregated and stop 
trying to “niongrelize”’ the white 
society, and on the other to Negro 
militants, including the Black Mus- 
lims and Black Power advocates, who 
scream from soapboxes, “We must 


’ undo the centuries-old brainwashing 


by the white man that has made us 
hate ourselves. We must stop being 
-ashamed of being black and stop 
wanting to be white!’ There is also 
talk of building a Negro subculture 
based on “a positive sense of iden- 
tity.” Some militant Negroes seek to 


boost their self-esteem by legitimiz- 
ing being black. Last year after a 
sit-in demonstration in Mississippi, a 
Negro civil-rights worker said to me: 
“White racism has made me hate 
_ white people and hate myself and my 


brothers. I ain’t about to stop hating 
white folks, but I'm not gonna let 


that self-hatred stuff _mess me up © 


yr 


any more 


No one denies that many Negroes 
have feelings of self-hatred. But the 
limitations of the thesis become ap- 
parent when_one realizes that a 
Negro with all the self-love and 
self-confidence in the world could 
not express it in a system that is so 
brutally and unstintingly suppressive 


of self-assertion. Through systematic — 


oppression aimed at extinguishing 
his aggressive drive, the black -Amer- 
ican has been effectively castrated 
and rendered abjectly compliant by 
white America. Since appropriate 
rage at such emasculation could be 


expressed directly only at great risk, © 


the Negro repressed and suppressed it, 
but only at great cost to his psychic 
development. Today this “aggression- 
rage” constellation, rather than self- 
hatred, appears to be at the core of 
the Negro’s social and psychological 
Jifficulties. 

Consider the following. Once last 
ear as I was leaving my office in 


3 ackson, Miss., with my Negro secre- | 


f¢aty, a white policeman yelled, “Hey, 
&0y! Come here!” Somewhat both- 


: ered, I retorted: “I’m no boy!” He 


e/ rushed at me, inflamed, and 
sjood towering over me, snorting, 


vvhat d’ja say, boy?” Quickly he 
Srisked me and demanded, ‘“‘What’s . 


Your name, boy?” Frightened, I re- 


_ plied, “Dr. Poussaint. I’m a physi- 


cian.” He angrily chuckled and hissed, 
“What's your first name, boy?” When 


I hesitated he assumed a threatening 
stance and clenched his fists. As my 
heart palpitated, I muttered in pro- 


found humiliation, “Alvin.” oe 


brutality, bellowing, “Alvin, the next 
time I call you, you come right away, 
you hear? You hear?’ I hesitated. 


. “You hear me, boy?” My voice trem- 


bling with helplessness, but following 
my instincts of self-preservation, I 
murmured, “Yes, sir.” Now fully sat- 
isfied that I had performed and 
acquiesced to my “boy status,” he- 
dismissed me with, “Now, boy, go on 


‘and get out of here or next time 


we'll take you for a little ride down 
to the station house!” 

No amount of self-love could have 
salvaged my pride or preserved my 
integrity. In fact, the slightest show 


of self-respect or resistance might 
have cost me my life. For the mo- 
ment my manhood had been ripped 


- from me—and in the presence of a 


Negro woman for whom I, a “man,” 

was supposed to be the “protector.” 

In addition, this had occurred on a 

public street for all the local black 

people to witness, reminding them 

that no black man was as good as 

any white man. All of us—doctor, 

Jawyer, postman, field hand and shoe- . 
shine boy—had ‘been psychologically 

“put in our place.” 

The self-hate that I felt at that 
time was generated by the fact that 
I and my people were completely 
helpless and powerless to destroy 
that white bigot and all that he repre- 
sented. Suppose I had decided, as a 
man should, to be forceful? What 
crippling price would I have paid for 
a few moments of assertive man- 


- hood? What was I to do with m 


rage? = 

And if I, a physician in middle- 
class dress, was vulnerable to this 
treatment, imagine the brutality to 


‘which “ordinary” black people are 


subjected—not only in the South but 
also in the North, where the brutality 


is likely to be more psychological 


than physical. 


Ler us briefly look at the genesis 
and initial consequences of this op- 
pressive behavior and the Negroes’ 
responses to it. The castration of 
Negroes, and the resulting problems 
of self-image and inner rage, started 
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more than 350 years ago when 
black men, women and children were 
wrenched from their native Africa, 
stripped bare both psychologically 
and physically, and placed in an alien 
white land. They thus came to occupy 
the most degraded of. human condi- 
tions: that of a slave, a piece of 
property, a nonperson. Families were 
broken up, the Negro male was com- 
pletely emasculated, and the Negro 
woman was systematically sexually 
exploited and vilely degraded. 

Whites, to escape the resultant 
retaliatory rage of black men and 
women, acted to block its expression. 
The plantation system implanted a 
subservience and dependency in the 
psyche of the Negro that made him 
dependent upon the goodwill and 
paternalism of the white man. The 
more acquiescent he was, the more 
he was rewarded within the planta- 
tion culture. Those who bowed and 
scraped for the white boss and de- 
nied their aggressive feelings were 
promoted to “house nigger’ and 
“good nigger.” 

It became a virtue within this sys- 
tem for the black man to be docile 
and nonassertive. “Uncle Toms” are 
- exemplars of these conditioned vir- 
tues. If black people wanted to keep 
some semblance of a job and a full 
stomach to survive, they quickly 
learned “Yassuh, Massa.” Passivity 
for Negroes became necessary for 
survival both during and after slav- 
ery, and holds true even today. 


ay - 7 

E OR reinforcement, as if any was 
needed, white supremacists con- 
- structed an entire “racial etiquette” 


to remind Negroes constantly that — 


they are only castrated humans. In 


their daily lives, Negroes are called i 


“girl” and “boy” —this in spite of 
- the fact that such “girls” and “boys” 
as domestics are capable of manag- 
Ing a household with an efficiency 
and physical endurance that their 
white middle-class employers seem no 
longer to possess. Negroes are also 
addressed by their first names by 
whites no matter how lowly, but are 


in turn expected to use courtesy _ 


titles when addressing whites. It was 
sickening for me to hear a Southern 
white dime-store clerk address a Ne- 
~ gro minister with a doctoral degree 
as “Jimmy,” while he obsequiously 
called her “Miss Joan.” If the Negro 
minister rejected these social mores 
he would probably be harassed, pun- 
ished or in some way “disciplined.” 
White racists through the centuries 
have perpetrated violence on Negroes 


who demonstrate aggressiveness. To — 


be an “uppity nigger’ was consid- 
ered by white supremacists one of 
the gravest violations of racial eti- 
guette. : 
Nonetheless, the passivity to which 


the black community has been so _ 


well conditioned is frequently called 
apathy and seli-hate by those who 
would lay the burden of white racism 
on the black man’s shoulders. The 
more reasonable explanation is that 
Negroes had little: choice but to bear 
the severe psychological burden of 
suppressing and repressing their rage 
and aggression. — 


er fu 


mY ONASSERTIVENESS was a 


learned adaptation to insure survival. 


‘For example, the whole system of 


Southern legal justice has been de- 
signed—and still functions—to inflict 
severe ‘and inequitable penalties en 
Negroes showing even minor aggres- 
sicn toward whites. In both the North 
and the South, Negroes who dare 
show their anger toward whites are 
usually punished out of proportion. 
Negroes who are “too outspoken” 
about racial injustices often lose 


_their jobs or are not promoted to 


higher positions because they are 
considered “unreasonable.” The re- 
cent unseating of Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell and the use of guns 
and bullets by police and National 
Guardsnien on rioting Negro college 
students (white college-age rioters 
are seldom even tear-gassed) are 


examples of this inequitable white 
retaliation. 
_ Black people have Icarned their 
lesson well. Both in the North and 
in the South it is not uncommon to 
hear young Negro mothers instruct- 
ing their 2- and 3-year-old children 
to “behave, and say, ‘Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir’ when the white man talks. 
to you.” : 
Similarly, various forms of religious 
worship in the Negro community 
have fostered passivity in blacks and 
encouraged them to Iook to an after- 
life for eventual salvation and happi- 
ness. Negroes have even been taught 
that they must love their oppressor 
and it is “sinful’ to hate or show 
appropriate anger. It is significant 
that the civil-rights movement had to 
adopt passive-resistance and non- 
violence in order to win the accept- 


-ance of white America. But, alas, 
-eyen in nonviolent demonstrations 


there was too much “aggression” 
shown by Negroes. Whites recoiled 
and accused civil-rights groups of 
“provoking violence” by peaceful 
protest. ; 
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devastating consequences in terms of 
Negro social behavior and psychic 


responses. It has been found for in- 
stance that Negroes are less likely 
to go into business than are members 
of other ethnic groups. The most 
obvious explanation for this (and one 


-missed by Glazer and Moynihan in _ 


HE lack of self-assertion has had : 


their “Beyond the Melting Pot”) is 
that central toe the entrepreneurial 
spirit is assertiveness, self-confidence 
and the willingness to risk failure in 
an innovative venture. A castrated 
human being is not likely to be in- 
clined in any of these ways. 

A trained incapacity to be aggres- 
sive would also account in large part 


- for Negroes’ below-par achievement 


in school. Negro girls, who are not 
as threatening to whites and there- 


‘fore not as systematically crushed 


as are Negro boys, have been found 
to exceed boys in achievement in 
elementary schools. The pattern of 
behavior set for the young Negro, 
especially the male, is directly op- 
posed to that upheld as masculine 
for the rest of American youth. With 
our country’s emphasis on individual- 
ism and the idealization of the seli- 
made man, brutalization into pas- 
sivity leaves the Negro with a major 
handicap. 

Of course, this is also conveniently 


protective for the white racist, be- 


cause Negroes who are nonassertive 


will be afraid to compete with him 
for education, jobs and_ status. 
Studies have reported that even when 
Negroes are given objective evidence 
of their equal intellectual ability they 
continue to feel inadequate and react 
submissively. Thus their low aspira- 
tions may be due primarily to a 
learned inability to be normally ag- 
gressive and only secondarily to an 
inferiority complex. 

Many psychiatrists feel that self- 
denigration is secondary to the more 
general castration of the black man 
by white society. Some believe that 
the self-hatred should be viewed as 
a rage turned inward rather than as 
a shame in being black and a desire 

-to be white. Both my white and 
Negro colleagues agree that central 


’ to whatever specific emotional prob- 


lems their Negro patients exhibit is 
how they deal with their feelings of 
hostility and rage. (This problem is 
particularly relevant to their be- 
havior in the presence of whites.) 

Of course, Negroes react and adapt 
to the stresses of white racism in a 
myriad of ways depending upon socio- 
economic level, family life, geograph- - 
ical location, etc. Yet the fact re- 
rhains that Negroes as individuals 
must deal with the general effects 
of racism. Since individual Negroes 
‘share the common experiences of 

Negro castration, rage and self-hatred, 
group trends can frequently be dis- 
cerned. ~ 
Vive 
V u/ HAT happens then to the ac- 
cumulated rage in the depths of each 
Negro psyche? What does the black 
man do with his aggression? 

The simplest method for dealing 
with rage is to suppress it and sub- 
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stitute an opposing emotional atti- 
tude—compliance, docility or a “lov- 
ing attitude.” A colleague told me 
about the case of a Negro graduate 
student he was treating for anxiety. 
The student was engaged to a white 
girl and circulated primarily in white 
social circles. He had a reputation 
for being very ingratiating and ac- 
commodating with his white friends, 
who described him as a “sweet guy” 
and a “very loving person.” The 
student took a great deal of pride in 
this reputation and “acceptance” by 
whites, although he frequently en- 
countered degrading racial prejudices 
~ among them. He attempted to deal 
with bigoted whites by being “under- 
standing” and hoping that they would 
“begin to see him as “just another 
human being.” 


At the beginning of treatment, he 
painted a rosy picture of his social 
life and particularly of his engage- 
. ment to the white girl, although her 
parents had disowned her. He con- 


sistently denied holding any angry 
feelings toward whites or bitter feel- 
ings about being Negro. -As therapy 
progressed and his problems were 
“explored, more and more anger to- 
ward whites in general and toward 
- his white friends in particular began 
to emerge. He became less tolerant 
of the subtle racial bigotry which he 
saw in his fiancée and began to 
quarrel with her frequently. For many 
weeks he became so overwhelmed by 
rage that he developed nausea and 
could not face his white friends for 
“fear of what I might do.” He also 
became quite guilty about his acqui- 
escence to white racial prejudice and 
slowly recognized that perhaps he 
’ himself had anti-Negro feelings. He 
began to avoid seeing his fiancée, 
feeling completely alienated from 
white people. The engagement was 
finally broken. The student left treat- 
ment to take a job in another city 
and shortly thereafter it was reported 
to his therapist that he had become 
a “black nationalist.” 
As this student exemplified, th 
greater the repressed rage, the more 
abject the pretense of love and com- 
pliance. Thus feet-shuffling, scraping 
and bowing, obsequiousness and 
Uncle Tomism may actually indicate 
inner rage and deep hatred. 


Sometimes rage can be denied . 


completely and replaced by a com- 
pensatory happy - go- lucky attitude, 
flippancy or—a mechanism extreme- 
ly popular among Negroes — “being 
cool.” a 

“Or the aggression may be chan- 
neled into competitive sports, music, 


dance. Witness the numbers of Ne- © 


groes who flock to these activities, 
among the few traditionally open to 
them by white society. Negro males 


in particular gravitate to sports as a 
means for sublimating their rage and 
aggression. 

Another legitimate means of chan- 
neling rage is to identify with the 
oppressor and put all one’s energy 
into striving to be like him. The most 
obvious example of this is the Negro 


’ who feels that the most flattering 


compliment his white friends can pay 
him is, “You don’t act like all the 
other Negroes,” or “You don’t seem 
Negro to me.” Such blacks usually 
harbor strong, angry anti-Negro feel- 
ings similar to the white racists. They 
may project their own self-hatred on- 
to other Negroes. This mechanism is 
indicated in the high incidence of im- 
pulsive violence of Negroes toward 
each other: assaults and homicides by 
Negroes are more often against Ne- 
groes than against whites. : 

It is also legitimate and safe for 


~ the oppressed to identify with some- 
one like himself who for one reason _ 


or another is free to express rage 
directly at the oppressor. This phe- 
nomenon would account for the im- 
mense popularity among Negroes of 


Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 


and Malcolm X. They were both will- 
ing to “tell the white man like it is” 
and did so, for a while at least, with 
apparent impunity—something which 


many of their followers could never 


do. 

Another technique for dealing with 
rage is to replace it with a type of 
chronic resentment and stubbornness 
toward white people—a chip on the 
shoulder. Trying to control deep 
anger in this way frequently shows 
itself in a general irritability and it 
always has the potential of becoming 
explosive. Thus the spreading wave 


of riots in Negro ghettos may be seen - 


as outbursts of rage. Although these 
riots are contained in the ghetto, the 
hatred is usually directed at those 
whom the rioter sees as controlling 
and oppressing him economically, 
psychologically and physically—store 
owners and policemen. 


a] same hostility which is ex- 
pressed in a disorganized way by 4 
collection of people in a riot can be 
expressed in an organized way in a 
political movement. In this connec- 


tion the Black Power movement is 
relevant. 

In the South I observed many civil- 
rights workers struggling with sup- 
pressed rage toward whites until it 
culminated in the angry, assertive cry 


’ of “Black Power!” I remember treat- 


ing Negro workers after they had 
been beaten viciously by white 
toughs or policemen while conduct- 
ing civil-rights demonstrations. I 
would frequently comment, “You 
must feel pretty angry getting beaten 
up like that by those bigots.” Often 


I received a reply such as: “No, I 
don’t hate those white men, I love 
them because they must really be 
suffering with all that hatred in their 
souls. Dr. King says the only way we 
can win our freedom is through love. 
Anger and hatred has never solved 
anything.” 

I used to sit there and wonder, 
“Now, what do they really do with 
their rage?” 

Well, after a period of time it be- 
came apparent that they were direct- 
ing ‘it mostly at each other and the 
white civil-rights workers. Violent 
verbal and sometimes physical fights 
often occurred armong the workers on 
the civil- rights projects throughout 
the South. While they were talking 
about being nonviolent and “loving” 
the sheriff that just hit them over 
the head, they rampaged around the 


project houses beating up each other. 
I frequently had to calm Negro civil- 
rights workers. with large doses of 
tranquilizers for what I can describe 
clinically only as acute attacks of 
rage. 

As the months progressed and Ne- 
gro workers became more conscious 
of their anger, it was more systemat- 
ically directed toward white Southern 
racists, the lax Federal Government, 


. token integration and finally the 


hypocrisy of many white liberals 
and white civil-rights workers. This 
rage was at a fever pitch for many 
months before it became crystallized 
in the “Black Power’ slogan. The 
workers who shouted it the loudest 
were those with the oldest battle 
scars from the terror, demoralization 
and castration which they experi- 
enced through continual direct con- 
frontation with Southern white 
racism. Furthermore, some of the 
most bellicose chanters of the slogan 
had been, just a few years before, 
exemplars of nonviolent, loving pas- 
sive resistance in their struggle 
against white supremacy. These 


_ workers appeared to be seeking a 


sense of inner psychological emanci- 
pation from racism through self- 
assertion and release of aggressive, 
angry feelings. 

Often the anxiety, fear and ten- 
sion caused by suppressed emotion 


will be expressed in psychosomatic 
symptoms. Tension headaches, diar- 
rhea and low back pain are condi- 
tions frequently linked to repressed 
hostility. Whether these symptoms 
occur more frequently among Ne- 
groes than among whites is an im- 
portant question that has yet to be 
explored. 

Rage is also directed inward in 
such deviations as alcoholism, drug 
addiction and excessive gambling. 
These escapist expressions are very 
prevalent among poorer Negroes and 
often represent an attempt to shut 
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' —Nancy Flowers (Bethel) 
“Nore and more, men begin to believe 
that in the game the 


schooling 
gets only what he deserves.” 


am FREY, 


by IVAN ILLICH 


VT), uring the past decade, we have 
ri fj) become used to seeing the 
id_“” world divided into two parts: 
the developed and the underdeveloped. 
People in the development business 
may prefer to speak of the developed 
nations and the less developed or 
developing nations. This terminology 
suggests that development is both good 
and inevitable. Others, especially pro- 
tagonists of revolutionary change, 
speak of the Third World and wait 
for the day when the wretched of the 
earth will rise in armed revolt against 
the imperialist powers and shift con- 
trol over existing institutions from 
north to south, from white to black, 
from metropolis to colony. 

A vulgar example of the first as- 
sumption is the Rockefeller report on 
the Americas. Its doctrine has been 
aptly summed up by President Nixon: 
“This I pledge: The nation that went 
to the moon in peace for all mankind 
is ready to share its technology in 
peace with its nearest neighbors.” The 
Governor, in turn, proposes that keep- 
ing the pledge might require a lot of 
additional weaponry in South America. 

The Pearson report on partnership 
in development is a much more sophis- 
ticated example of the development 
mentality. It outlines policies that will 
permit a few more countries to join 
the charmed circle of the consumer 
nations, but that will actually increase 
the poverty of the poor in these 
same countries, because the strategies 
proposed will sell them ever more 
thoroughly on goods and services ever 
more expensive and out of their reach. 
The policy goals of most revolutionary 
movements and governments I know 
—and I do not know Mao’s China—re- 
flect another type of cynicism. Their 
leaders make futile promises that— 
once they are in power for a sufficient 


IvAN ILLICH is director of the Center for 
Intercultural Documentation in Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, an educational organization 
devoted to the free discussion of ways 
and means of improving the cultural and 
social environment of the Latin American 
people. His article is reprinted by special 
permission from Great Issues Today— 
1970, published this month by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


FALSE IDEOLOGY OF SCHOOLING 


length of time—more of everything the 
masses have learned to know and to 
crave as privileges of the rich will be 
produced and distributed. Both the 
purveyors of development and the 
preachers of revolution advocate more 
of the same. They define more educa- 
tion as more schooling, better healih 
as more doctors, higher mobility as 
more high-speed vehicles. The goals of 
development are always and every- 
where stated in terms of consumer- 
value packages standardized around 
the North Atlantic—and therefore al- 
ways and everywhere imply more priv- 
ileges for a few. Political reorganiza- 
tion cannot change this fact; it can 
only rationalize it. Different ideologies 
create different minorities of privileged 
consumers, but heart surgery or a uni- 
versity education is always priced out 
of range for all but a few, be they the 
rich, the orthodox, or the mosi fas- 
cinating subjects for experiments by 
surgeons or pedagogues. 

Underdevelopment is the result of a 
state of mind common to both socialist 
and capitalist countries. Present devel- 
opment goals are neither desirable nor 
reasonable. Unfortunately, anti-impe- 
rialism is no antidote. Although exploi- 
tation of poor countries is an undeni- 
able reality,, current nationalism is 
merely the affirmation of the right of 
colonial elites to repeat history and 
follow the road traveled by the rich 
toward the universal consumption of 
internationally marketed packages, a 
road that can ultimately lead only to 
universal pollution and universal frus- 
tration. 

The central issue of our time re- 


_mains the fact that the rich are getting 


richer and the poor poorer. This hard 
fact is often obscured by another ap- 
parently contradictory fact. In the rich 
countries, the poor have access to a 
quantity and quality of commodities 
beyond the dreams of Louis XIV, while 
many of the so-called developing coun- 
tries enjoy much~ higher economic 
growth rates than those of industrial- 
ized countries at a similar stage of 
their own histories. From icebox to 
toilet and from antibiotic to television, 
conveniences Washington could not 
have imagined at Mount Vernon are 
found necessary in Harlem, just as 
Bolivar could not have foreseen the 
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1.8. But rising levels neither of 
im consumption in the rich 
countries nor of urban consumption 
in the poor countries can close the gap 
between rich and poor nations or be- 
tween the rich and poor of any one 
nation. Modern poverty is a by-product 
of a world market catering to the 
ideologies of an industrial middle 
class. Modern poverty is built into an 
international community where de- 
mand is engineered through publicity 
to stimulate the production of stand- 
ard commodities. In such a market, 
expectations are standardized and 
must always outrace marketable re- 
sources. 

In the United States, for all its gar- 
gantuan prosperity, reai poverty leveis 
rise faster than the median income. In 
the capital-starved countries, median 
incomes move rapidly away from ris- 
ing averages. Most goods now pro- 
duced for rich and poor alike in the 
United States are beyond the reach of 
all but a few in other areas. In both 
rich and poor nations, consumption is 
polarized while expectation is equal- 
ized. 

During the decade now beginning, 
we must learn a new language, a lan- 
guage that speaks not of development 

and underdevelopment but of true and 
false ideas about man, his needs, and 
his potential. Development programs 
all over the world progressively lead 
to violence, in the form either of re- 
pression or of rebellion. This is due to 
neither the evil intentions of capitalists 
the ideological rigidity of com- 
munists, but to the radical inability of 
men to tolerate the by-products of in- 
dustrial and welfare institutions devel- 
oped in the early industrial age. In 
the late Sixties, attention was suddenly 
drawn to the inability of man to sur- 
vive his industry. During the late Six- 
ties, it became evident that less than 
10 per cent of the human race con- 
sumes more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s resources and produces 90 per 
cent of the physical pollution that 
threatens to extinguish the biosphere. 
But this is only one aspect of the 
paradox of present development. Dur- 
ing the early Seventies, it will become 
equally clear that welfare institutions 
have an analogous regressive effect. The 
international institutionalization of so- 
cial service, medicine, and education 
generally identified with development 
has equally overwhelming, destructive 
by-products. 

We need an alternative program, an 
alternative both to development and 
to merely political revolution. Let me 
call this alternative program either 
institutional or cultural revolution, be- 
cause its aim is the transformation of 
both public and personal reality. The 


prove existing institutions—their pro- 
ductivity and the quality and distribu- 
tion of their products. His vision of 
what is desirable and possible is based 
on consumption habits developed dur- 
ing the past hundred years. The cul- 
tural revolutionary believes that these 
habits have radically distorted our 
view of what human beings can have 
and want. He questions the reality 
others take for granted, a reality that 
is, in his view, the artificial by-product 
of contemporary institutions, created 
and reinforced by them in pursuit of 
their short-term ends. The political rev- 
olutionary concentrates on schooling 
and tooling for the environment that 
the rich countries, socialist or capital- 
ist, have engineered. The cultural revo- 
lutionary risks the future on the edu- 
cability of man. 

The cultural revolutionary must be 
distinguished from not only the polit- 
ical magician but also both the neo- 
Luddite and the promoter of inter- 
mediary technology. The former 
behaves as if either the noble savage 
could be restored to the throne or the 
Third World transformed into a reser- 
vation for him. He opposes the internal 
combustion engine rather than oppose 
its packaging into some product de- 
signed for exclusive use by the man 
who owns it. Thus, the Luddite blames 
the producer; the institutional revolu- 
tionary tries to reshape the design and 
distribution of the product. The Lud- 
dite blames the machine; the cultural 
revolutionary heightens awareness that 


it produces needless demands. The 


cultural revolutionary must also be dis- 
tinguished from the promoter of inter- 
mediary technology who is often mere- 
ly a superior tactician paving the road 
to totally manipulated consumption. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a 
cultural revolution within one major 
international institution, by taking as 
an example the institution that current- 
ly produces education. I mean, of 
course, obligatory schooling: full-time 
attendance of age-specific groups in a 
graded curriculum. 

Latin America has decided to school 
itself into development. This decision 
results in the production of homemade 
inferiority. With every school that is 
built, another seed of institutional cor- 
ruption is planted, and this is in the 
name of growth. 

Schools affect individuals and char- 
acterize nations. Individuals merely 
get a bad deal; nations are irreversibly 
degraded when they build schools to 
help their citizens play at international 
competition. For the individual, school 
is always a gamble. The chances may 
be very slim, but everyone shoots for 
the same jackpot. Of course, as any 
professional gambler knows, it is the 


who get hooked. And if tie poor man 
manages to stay in the game for 
a while, he will feel the pain even more 
sharply when he does lose, as he al- 
most inevitably must. Primary school 
dropouts in a Latin American city find 
it increasingly difficult to get an indus- 
trial job. 

But no matter how high the odds, 
everyone plays the game, for there is, 
after all, only one game in town. A 
scholarship may be a long shot, but it 
is a chance to become equal to the 
world’s best-trained bureaucrats. And 
the student who fails can console him- 
self with the knowledge that the cards 
were stacked against him from the 
outset. 

More and more, men begin to believe 


that in the schooling game the loser 
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—Nancy Flowers (Bethel) 


“The goals of development everywhere 
imply more privileges for a few.” 


gets only what he deserves. The belief 
in the ability of schools to label people 
correctly is already so strong that 
people accept their vocational and 
marital fates with a gambler’s resigna- 
tion. In cities, this faith in school-slot- 
ting is on the way to sprouting a more 
creditable meritocracy—a state of 
mind in which each citizen believes 
that he deserves the place assigned to 
him by school. A perfect meritocracy, 
in which there would be no excuses, is 
not yet upon us, and I believe it can be 
avoided. It must be avoided, since a 
perfect meritocracy would not only be 
hellish, it would be hell. 

Educators appeal to the gambling 
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instinct of the entire population wien 
ihey raise money for schools. They ad- 
veriise the jackpot without mention- 
ing the odds. And those odds are high 
indeed for someone who is born 
brown, poor, or on the pampa. In Latin 
America, no country is prouder of its 
legally obligatory admission-free school 
system than Argentina. Yet, only one 
Argentinian of 5,000 born into the lower 

alf of the population gets as far as the 
university. 


Ae N K/h hat is only a wheel of fortune 

VV for an individual is a spinning 

wheel of irreversible underdevelop- 
ment. for a nation. The high cost of 
schooling turns education into a scarce 
resource, as poor countries accept that 
a certain number of years in school 
makes an educated man. More money 
gets spent on fewer people. In poor 
countries, the school pyramid of the 
rich countries takes on the shape of an 
obelisk, or a rocket. School_inevitably 
gives individuals who attend it and 
then drop out, as well as those who 
don’t make it at all, a rationale for 
their own inferiority. But for poor na- 
tions, obligatory schooling is a monu- 
ment to self-inflicted inferiority. To buy 
the schooling hoax is to purchase a 
ticket for the back seat in a bus headed 
nowhere. 

Schooling encrusts the poorest na- 
tions at the bottom of the educational 
bucket. The school systems of Latin 
America are fossilized records of a 
dream begun a century ago. The school 
pyramid is abuilding from top to bot- 
tom throughout Latin America. All 
countries there spend more than 20 
per cent of their national budgets and 
nearly 5 per cent of their Gross Na- 
tional Products on its construction. 
Teachers constitute the largest profes- 
sion, and their children are frequently 
the largest group of students in the 
upper grades. Fundamental education 
either is redefined as the foundation 
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ior schooling and therefore piu 
beyond the reach of the erechooled 
and the early dropout or it is defined 
as a remedy for the unschooled, which 
will only frustrate him into accepting 
inferiority. Even the poorest countries 
continue to spend disproportionate 
sums on graduate schools—gardens 
that ornament the penthouses of sky- 
scrapers built in a slum. 

Bolivia is well on the way to suicide 
by an overdose of schooling. This im- 
poverished, landlocked country creates 
papier-maché bridges to prosperity by 
spending more than a third of its en- 
tire budget on public education and 
half as much again on private schools. 
A full half of this educational mis- 
spending is consumed by 1 per cent of 
the school-age population. In Bolivia, 
the university student’s share of public 
funds is a thousand times greater than 
that of his fellow citizen of median 
income. Most Bolivian people live out- 
side the city, yet only 2 per cent of the 
rural population makes it to the fifth 
grade. This discrimination was legally 
sanctioned in 1967 by declaring grade 
school obligatory for all—a law that 
made most people criminal by fiat, and 
the rest immoral exploiters by decree. 
In 1970, the university entrance exam- 
inations were abolished with a flourish 
of egalitarian rhetoric. At first glance, 
it does seem a libertarian advance to 
legislate that all high school gradu- 
ates have a right to enter the univer- 
sity—until you realize that fewer than 
2 per cent of Bolivians finish high 
school. 

Bolivia may be an extreme example 
of schooling in Latin America. But on 
an international scale, Bolivia is typi- 
cal. Few African or Asian countries 
have attained the progress now taken 
for granted there. 

Cuba is perhaps an example of the 
other extreme. Fidel Castro has tried 
to create a major cultural revolution. 
He has reshaped the academic pyr- 
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“In the shadow of each national school pyramid, an international 
caste system is wedded to an international class structure.” 


usa ha wiiball 
a pyrariidh There is no doubt that the 
redistribution of privilege, the redef- 
inition of social goals, and the popular 
participation in the achievement of 
these goals have reached spectacular 
heights in Cuba since the Revolution. 
For the moment, however, Cuba is only 
showing that under exceptional polit- 
ical conditions the present school sys- 
tem can be expanded exceptionally. 
But there are built-in limits to the 
elasticity of present institutions, and 
Cuba is at the point of reaching them. 
The Cuban Revolution will work— 
within these limits. Which only means 
that Dr. Castro will have mastermind- 
ed a faster road to a bourgeois mer- 
itocracy than those previously taken 
by capitalists or Bolsheviks. Somie- 
times, when he is not promising 
schools for all, Castro hints at a policy 
of de-schooling for all, and the Isle of 
Pines seems to be a laboratory for 
redistribution of educational functions 
to other social institutions. But unless 
Cuban educators admit that work-edu- 
cation effective in a rural economy 
can be even more effective in an urban 
one, Cuba’s institutional revolution 
will not begin. No cultural revolution 
can be built on the denial of reality. 
As long as communist Cuba con- 
tinues to promise obligatory high 
school completion by the end of this 
decade, it is, in this regard, institution- 
ally no more promising than fascist 
Brazil, which has madea similar prom- 
ise. In both Brazil and Cuba, enough 
girls have already been born to double 
the number of potential mothers in the 
1980s. Per capita resources available 
for education can hardly be expected 
to double in either country, and even 
if they could, no progress would have 
been made at all. In Brazil and in Cuba, 
waiting for Godot is equally futile. 
Without a radical change in their in- - 
stitutional goals, both “revolutions” 
must make fools of themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, both seem headed for mani- 
fest foolishness, albeit by different 
routes. The Cubans allow work, party, 
and community involvement to nibble 
away at the school year, and call this 
involvement radical education, while 
the Brazilians let U.S. experts peddle 
teaching devices that only raise the per 
capita cost of classroom attendance. 
The production of inferiority through 
schooling is more evident in poor 
countries and perhaps more painful in 
rich countries. In the United States, 
the 10 per cent with the highest in- 
comes can provide most of the educa- 
tion for their children through private 
institutions. Yet, they also succeed in 
obtaining ten times more of ihe public 
resources devoted to education than 
the poorest 10 per cent of the popula- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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ert ton. Ele has gone to the slums 
anc eitos and discovered vital seeds 
of nope among the barren rubble of 
crushed ideals. He has been profoundly 
influenced by Lawrence A. Cremin in 


framing and asking hard questions 
about purpose. He has learned that the 
school cam and must be “a center of 
inquiry’ in which all teachers are 
always students of teaching, in which 
our children and youth are never 
merely objects. For, as Silberman con- 
cludes this brave and powerful social 
inquiry: 


. . When schools become warm and 
humane, teachers grow as human be- 
ings as well as as teachers. The lesson 
is clear; Dewey stated it two-thirds of 
a century ago. What is needed, he 
wrote, “is improvement of education, 
not merely by turning out teachers 
who can do better the things that are 
necessary to do, but rather changing 
the conception of what constitutes 
education.” 


So educators should be told: Read 
Crisis in the Classroom. Do not con- 
tend with it. Do noi tell Silberman 
that he should have written your 
book. Take your charts, which he has 
scanned with admiration and anguish, 
and rebuild the schools as only you are 
able to. 

Legislators and their attendant bu- 
reaucrats musi be told: Accept the 
study as the most generous and hope- 
ful expression of the yet-to-be-realized 
American genius for education, and 
match it with a more mindful paideia 
than we now possess. Begin at last a 
lifetime of making this nation mirror 
its sacred trust. Much more than 
money is required. Politics must rejoin 
public purpose. It is once again social 
seedtime. 

Foundation executives and _ their 
staffs must be told: Be more mindful 
in your civic generosity than you have 
been in the recent past. You hold in 
trust the most valuable of all venture 
capital. Use it more sparingly, spread 
it more widely, be more precise in 
your giving, more courageous in the 
face of its consequences. Use Crisis in 
the Classroom as a handbook in social 
enterprise. 

Finally, the citizen-reader must be 
told:. This book is commended to you 
most prayerfully. It is not a weapon 
to be used to terrorize the school 
board or the university. It is a thesau- 
rus of creative questions which, by 
asking, you may help the schools in 
our Promethean task. As we teach one 
another, so will we liberate the teach- 
ers of our children to treasure the 
unique worth of every man, to dimin- 
ish the value of no man, and to liberate 


aise Laeciogy 
Continued from page 58 


tion. In Soviet Russia, a more puritani- 
cal belief in meritocracy makes the 
concentration of schooling privileges 
on the children of urban professionals 
even more painful. 

In the shadow of each national 
school pyramid, an international caste 
system is wedded to an international 
class structure. Countries are ranged 
like castes, each of whose educational 
dignity is determined by the average 
years of schooling of its citizens. Indi- 
vidual citizens of all countries achieve 
a symbolic mobility through a class 
system that makes each man accept 
the place he believes he merits. 


P Mhe political revolutionary strength- 
ens the demand for schooling by 
futilely promising that under his ad- 
ministration more learning and _ in- 
creased earning will become available 
to all through more schooling. He con- 
tributes to the modernization of a 


world class structure and a moderniza- | 


tion of poverty. It remains the task of 
the cultural revolutionary to overcome 
the delusions on which the support of 
school is based and to outline policies 
for the radical de-schooling of society. 

The basic reason for all this is that 
schooling comes in quantities. Less 
than so much is no good, and the mini- 
mum quantity carries a minimum 
price. It is obvious that with schools 
of equal quality a poor child can never 
catch up with a rich one, nor a poor 
couniry with a rich couniry. It is equal- 
ly obvious that poor children and poor 
countries never have equal schools, but 
always poorer ones; thus, they fall 
ever further behind, as long as they 
depend on schools for their education. 

Another illusion is that most learn- 
ing is a result of teaching. Teaching 
may contribute to certain kinds of 
learning under certain circumstances. 
The strongly motivated student faced 
with the task of learning a new code 
may benefit greatly from the discipline 
we now associate mostly with the old- 
fashioned schoolmaster. But most 
people acquire most of their insight, 
knowledge, and skill outside of school 


—and in school only insofar as school - 


in a few rich countries becomes their 
place of confinement during an increas- 
ing part of their lives. The radical de- 
schooling of society begins, therefore, 
with the unmasking by cultural revolu- 
tionaries of the myth of schooling. It 
continues with the struggle to liberate 
other men’s minds from the false ideol- 
ogy of schooling—an ideology that 
makes domestication by schooling in- 
evitable. In its final and positive stage, 
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im clency: 


A cultural revolutionary must fight 
for legal protection from the imposi- 
tion of any obligatory graded curric- 
ulum. The first article of a bill of 
rights for a modern and humanist so- 
ciety should parallel the First Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 
The state shall make no law with re- 
spect to an establishment of education. 
There shall be no graded curriculum, 
obligatory for all. To make this dis- 
establishment effective, we need a law 
forbidding discrimination in hiring, 
voting, or admission to centers of 
learning based on previous attendance 
in some curriculum. This guarantee 
would not exclude specific tests of com- 
petence, but would remove the present 
absurd discrimination in favor of the 
person who learns a given skill with 
the largest expenditure of public fund 


aaa neni ae Ss a er A Fogel . 4 
{ A third Tegal reform would guarantee 
\ the right of each citizen to an equal 


share of public educational resources, 
the right to verify his share of these 
resources, and the right_to sue for 
them if they are denied.'A generalized 
GI bill, or an edu-credit card in the 
hand of every citizen, would effectively 
implement this third guarantee. 


Abolition of obligatory schooling, 
abolition of job discrimination in 
favor of persons who have acquired 
their learning at a higher cost, plus es- 
tablishment of edu-credit, would per- 
mit the development of a true market 
for educational services. According to 
present political ideology, this market 
could be influenced by various devices: 
premiums paid to those who acquire 
certain needed skills, interest-bearing 
edu-credit to increase the privileges of 
those who use it later in life, and ad- 
vantages for industries that incor- 
porate additional formal training into 
the work routine. 

A fourth guarantee to protect the 
consumer against the monopoly of the 
educational market would be analo- 
gous to antitrust laws. 

I have shown in the case of educa- 
tion that a cultural or institutional 
revolution depends upon the clarifica- 
tion of reality. Development as now 
conceived is just the contrary: manage- 
ment of the environment and the tool- 
ing of man to fit into it. Development 
is the attempt to create an environ- 
ment and then educate at great cost 
to pay for it. Cultural revolution is a 
reviewing of the reality of man and a 
redefinition of the world in terms that 
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MYLAI HOAX FINANCED BY STERN 
FAMILY FUND 


CON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1970 
Tr. RARICK. Mr, Speaker, an inter- 
esting feature article in a local newspa~ 
per over the weekend underlines the 
question of tax exemption for charitable 
foundations, Apparently only Americans 
who work for their m: yy are expected 
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f 
uilancnropist reads like a roster 
the new left, with a few criminals and 
isun Lood subversives thrown in for 


Noe 


techn 


Or interest to patriotic Americans is 
the comnection between Stern, the radi- 
cal Institute for Policy Studies, a trans- 
parent attempt to whitewash the notori- 
ous J. Robert O 
of Seymour Hersh to promote 
‘ai massacre hoax, 
ith the feature mentioned the 

of Stern’s wealth as his inheri- 
trom his grandfather, Julius Ros- 
ic, and mentioned the charitable 
activilics of selected members of his 
family it failed to mention his relation- 
-o Lhe Stern who fled New York just 
as 2 Sra 

indietnient, and found a haven in 


foliows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star Sunday 
mine, Heb, 1, 1970] 
Ppey PHILANTHROPIST 
‘ ra Stubbs Cohen) 
hilip Stern, an heir to the Sears 
une, is “having a ball out of 
oney to worthwhile Wash- 
i, on the side, dabbling 
<-screening and flying 
.cr things.) 
& Philip Stern, “is really 
rom having a cleft. palate 


who has neither, knows what he’s 
r about. The heir to a Sears Roebuck 
fortune, fnttened over two generations, Stern 


use 
has shimned further money-making and re- 
g his wealth eway. But even 


sorted to giving 
asa bhik Mittin 
such i 
search on 4 
Hippies cum I 


ti 
st, the man who has funded 
ic projects as the first re- 
Lai and a home for runaway 
rdiy be classed as normal. 
Nov that Stern is unhappy about this. At 
43, afcer unremunerative career in poli- 
tics 2nd another in newspapering and in the. 
mids: of 2 modestly successful one as a cru- 
Sading awihor, Stern exudes an air cf satis- 
faction. “I’n having a ball out of life. I just 
Tearnec fiy 
years, 
MUSIC, ned to silk-screen.” All these ac- 
tivities are shared with his wife, Leni, and 
five children aged 7 to 18, who spill ont of a 


tame Fe 


lowed a decorator aderees tie 
yonsibie for decorating the 
house with bright splashes of color on the 
Wwalis—“which are likely to change at any 
moment”’—and good modern furniture, in- 
cluding a gigantic swing in the middle of the 
living room, They get engrossed in silk- 
Screening their own Christmas cards or 
studying Spanish for a trip to Mexico. And 
the art collection of modern masters has 
been carefully chosen by the Sterns, not an 
agent, 

Sut the Philip M, Stern Family Fund is 
Sterm’s farthest-reaching plunge into the do- - 
it-yourseif realm. His prants, which are his 
way of effecting change in education, com- 
munity service and culture, SO to people who 
Want vo help themselves. Though small by 
Ford or Cz 1égie standarcs, with ity endow 
ment. of $832,000, the Stern Fund is be} 
almost ¥Y innovative and controversiai— 
prorect in Washington. 

CoOL Hassai Jeru-Ahiy 
three centers for the free 
methadone, a heroin substi 
estimates he is returning 
to normal life, gct his f 
Stern Fund. 

The Rev. fom Murphy 
Church of the Pilgrims h 
to finance Runaway HH : 
“pulletin board” via telep! z), 
Georgetown Free Medical Ciusi. 
to Washington’s hippie commu vy. 

Students at Hastern High, calling th 
selves the Mcdern Strivers, 


Who operates 


and other subjects not taugni i 

Joel’ Denker has set up, with help, 
the New Educational Project, to make ed- 
ucation relevant for white kids from the 
suburhs, 

Julius Hobson's Washington Institute for 
Quality Education got a Stern grant for its 
study of D.C. schools. 

And the Washington Theater Club, which 


received its first Stern crant four y FG, 
has grown in n bership from 40 seasar 


subscribers to 9,200 and moved into a new 
theater. 

in fiscal 1968, the mo 
which figures are avai 
dation made 78 grants tota! 8 
may not have been the most, but it w 
most unorthodox in Washington. Sc 
that comes naturally to Stern, the +t 
generation in a line of philanthropic may- 
ericks. 

Stern inherited his fortune anc 
tion of giving from his grand?; 
Rosenwald, the Sears Ro 
whose fund built 5,000 school. 
in the South, and from his fath 
whose foundation Stern now head 
thelr father’s direction, the S 


oe yr 
Magna 


served an appren ship on tt thes 
were given a lump s: Wr 
stern’s brother runs tt wndetion in 
New Orleans and his sister manacés the 
Longview Foundation in New York. 

None of Stern's career Gertiken to 
make new family 113 his fa 


role as author, to levotes 

four times as much time as to philanth 
he has recently published The Case of 
es Oppenheimer, wh has been p 
ny reviewers arout 
the book, ke f 
it would be useful 
ment power was u 
2 guy, 1b bec 
and what i th 
that sys 
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ChE aainn f 4 ne “ 
S term's first love, He 


hington 3 under ® now-defunct 


seilér interns!) pe ogrim to give 
young meu a& look at the workings of the 
Lil, We mteyed On as a congressional aide to 


. Jackson, when he was a con- 
ana to Sen. Paul Douglas before 
Adlal Sitevenson’s presidential 
it 1952, After the campaign he 
cl research director for the Demo- 
rah He left that post in 1958 to 
vortern Virginia Sun with Clay- 
ey, eabebl de Ball and Arnold Saga- 


Derac ore v4 le par ty, he has given up politics— 
permanently, he says, “E-elways thought 
that I me! to take advantage of the finan- 


Gial means with which I was blessed,” he 
explains, “and one of the main ways is to 
pe independent—genuinely independent— 


and to say what I believe without being 
afraid of the consecuences. I don’t want to 


be irresponsible in y i say, but I don’t 


about the conse- 
$ years of giving money away, Stern 
eloped @ set of criteria for the kind 
ct he favors. The decision to grant 
5 not, howeve , his alone. He is re- 
i, first of all, gue aiding Washington 
, because his foundation is chartered 


a) ERS 

he is aisO restricted to projects ap- 

mr foundation’s six-member 

1 r ad inclined to rubber- 
lly could be found. 


members, who serve without 
slected by Stern and approved 
thers on the board, are, ee 
his wife, Father Gino Baroni, 

civil rights and poverty eae 
Hayes, Washington's Sol Hurok; 
Sirs, Wilile Mardy, a black community lead- 
nnd Richard Scammon, head of Elec- 
; ssearch Center. ‘We chose people,” 
3, “that we thought would add to 
tice in the fields we were inter- 
ind whose experience would add 
tit as to the merits of the proposal 
and @ people. A hoard member either 
knows the person who jis bringing in the 
t t1 or he’s in @ pesition to took into it 

ina way that £ couldn't.” 
' there should bo a difference among the 
poarad members about a request, the matter 
decided simply amd democratically with 
te. And to make thi even less arbi- 


ah Pea a 
4 


al 


trary, Stern and his assistant, Mrs. George 
who cull the preliminary requests, 


ANen, 
list the applications ior have turned down 
that members have an opportunity to 
a nd look at a project. 
s fond of saying that the chief 
tries to accomplish in his giving is 
uilcing,” “dock-building.” “I 
ike to find out if we are building a dock 
out into the middle of a pond so that when 
they get to the end of our grant they’ll be 
i tinliy the same fix they’re in now, or 
if we have a chance of helping them build 
i from one piece of dry land to 


Not 


n yece, so that at the end of the 
mt tl have some prospects of either 
ivi Sel pe eas or getting some other 

source of funds.” It long-run future 


tree. Of the 

of the organization which is’under consid- 

“We found,” Stern says, “that we 

object of what I call ‘oxygen-tent’ 

ciuesis—that is, orgenizaions that were 
aut to #0 under and were coming to us 
be rescued from bankruptey—in effect, 
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s not mean that the Stern Fund 
sure bets. Stern says, “We tend 
the most favor on people or 
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partly because they didn’t know to 


go.” Since thay. initial grant to 
who didn't know where to turn, the 
Strivers have been featured in 
magazines, praised by educators and 
other grants by larger foundations. 

Stern grants are more limited than those 
by the big foundations. Most are $5,000 to 
$10,000, with $20,000 being huge, by Stern 
standards, For that reason, the foundation 
tries to spend its money where it will have 
the biggest impact. ‘‘We ask how big their 
total need is. If somebody’s got a budget of 
a@ million doNars, they’re not likely to get 
any money from us,” Stern says, “because 
even if we gave them a huge grant—on our 
terms—it would be a spit in the ocean, and 
it wouldn’t make a critical difference whether 
that project goes or doesn’t go. I’d much 
rather give to something where we can make 
a critical difference as to whether something 
Cxists OY NOt” 

The potential success of the projects he 
finances matters to Stern. “One of the cri- 
teria you use when you make the grant is 

to ask what it is you’d like to see when you 
er a year hence and look back. Is what 
we hope to accomplish (a) realizable and 
(6b) important?” 

But he is not frightened of failure, and 
in the end, the decision to back a project 
depends on the person proposing it. “A final 
criterion,” Stern says, “is betting on people. 
When you get a hot person, someone who 
is clearly gifted, that’s when you say we 
don’t know whether it’s going to work or not. 
That’s when you begin to take your longest 
shots.” 

Neither is Stern embarrassed by failure. He 
tells of one young heroin addict who had 
kicked his habit and was going to District 
schools evangelizing against drugs. When he 
came to Stern for help he was put in touch 
with the Psychiatric Institute Poundation 
so that he could get money and training, 

But, say Stern, “That was a long shot 
that didn’t pay off. He foe]l off. But the way 
I feel is if you don’t make some mistakes 


Modern 
national 


given 


and have some failures, you’re not really 
doing your job. That’s the main rationale 


for foundations—to be the real risk-takers. 
The government can’t do it politically, and 
corporations won't do it, so that’s what foun- 
dations are all about.” 

Grants from the “senior fund,” as Sterr 
has nicknamed the national foundation set 
up by his father, often find their way into 
the Washington area also. The Washington 
Gallery of Modern Art got help from thas 
foundation, thanks to the interest of Stern's 
wife. Leni, who with her hugband has 
selected paintings by Frank StelJa, Franz 
Kline, Joseph Albers and Sam Gilliam for 
their living room walls, is an artist in her 
own right. She served as chairman of the 
Gallery of Modern Art board through its 
merger with the Corcoran and. transiorma- 
tion into the Dupont Center of that museum. 
Another Washington recipient of senior Stern 
funds is the radical research center, the In- 
stitute for Policy Students, who foundors 
include Arthur Waskow and Marcus Raskin, 
Philip Stern serves as chairman of the 
trustees of that institution. 

The Stern grant that made the bigest 


splash of 1969 was money given mour 
Hersh to research reports cf a massacre ol 


Vietnamese civilians by soldiers at My Lei 


Hersh’s research, aided by a special fund to 
promote ‘investigative reporting, led to 
stories that shocked the nation ana the 
world. 

Despite his gratitude to his parents for 
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want to be involved in that,” 
ff they do, their father has sono 
“Ti they're going to do it ; 


them. rouUsly 
and TI must say I wouldn't recommend it to 
them if they weren’t-—they have to prepare 


to be bombarded by a lot of people who went 
things. They have to be comicriable about 
saying no, And it’s not easy to come by, 
believe me, It took me a long, long time to be 
comfortable about saying no to people, and 
particularily to friends. They will 0) 
prepared to spend a portion their 
ing at this. And that’s not every 
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ment Sunday, the credibility gap that 
has developed over the last 7 years con- 
tinues to display itself on the national 
scene. Therefore, a book review by the 
distinguished Chicagoan, Robert Cromie, 
which covers the very timely work by 
Bruce Ladd, administrative assistant to 
Congressman Don RUMSFELD, of Illinois, 
is @ Very welcome and wholesome con- 
|tribution to an understanding of Wash- 
ington politics. The book review fol- 
lows: 
[From the Chicago (1ll.) Tribune, 
Mar, 28, 1968] 
Book, PROBES Secrecy, Decerr IN 
GOVERNMENT 

_ The sub-title of “Crisis in Credibility,” by 
Bruce Ladd [New American Library, $5.50], is 
& surprisingly frank announcement of what 
the book is about: “An Investigation into 
Secrecy and Deceit in the United States Gov- 
srnment.” The problem, Ladd believes, is no 
minor one. As he says in the opening para- 
3raph to his chapter on “Closing the Gaps 

“Sooner or later the American people will 
iave to face the fact that the ever-growing 


uthority of the executive branch of the fed- 
tral government will have to be checked, if 
she democratic dialogue is to be preserved.” 

A case in point is the chapter on the Domin- 
can crisis. In this, Ladd, former aid to 
vharles Percy during the latter’s guberna- 
orial campaign and now special assistant to 
tep. Donald Rumsfeld [R., Ill.], declares: 

“. . , AS more and more facts have come to 
lght concerning the Dominican uprising, it 
as become indelibly clear that the United 
tates government perpetuated three basic 
ies in the defense of its intervention.” 
| These, Ladd says, were (1) that troops 
vere sent in solely to protect the lives of 
‘merica citizens; (2), that the United States 
‘mained neutral during the rebel-loyalist 
ght and, (3), that the revolution was “part 
f a Communist plot to gain control of the 
‘ominican government.” 
| Speaking of President Johnson’s estimate 
! the situation, Ladd says: “When newsmen 
1 the Dominican Republic heard Johnson's 
scription . . . they thought he was talking 
out another conflict, maybe Viet Nam... .” 
‘Ladd deals with deception in many fields, 
cluding the war in Viet Nam, the Bay of 
gs incident, the U-2 affair, and the loss of 
ie atom bomb near Palomares, Spain—a 


T 44 days, and which led to the following 


dicrous exchange during one press con-— 
rence: 
“REPORTER : ‘Can you tell me whether 


u’ve located the missing bomb?’ ” 
“BRIEFING OFFICER: ‘I don’t know of any 
ssing bomb, but we have not positively 
ntified what I think you think we are 
king for.’” i 

he former Illinois newspaperman [Ladd 

editor of various small town papers] is 
Recietie concerned about Johnson’s rela- 
’ns with the press, and concludes his long 
apter on the subject: : 
‘Until such time as Lyndon Johnson 
ognizes that being President of the United 
tes demands honesty, candor, and a cer- 
n amount of grace, his hopes for America 
ll be unfulfilled. The President's credi- 
ity can be restored only by the President 
self.’ 


is is a shocking book, which should be 


d by all concerned citizens. It documents 
an alarming degree the growing “credi- 
ty gap,” the arrogance of many elected 


cials [and the military] toward the press, . 


the open attempts in Viet Nam to 
uade war correspondents to “get on the 
m” in order to try to stop unfavorable 
ries there. 
The daily 6 o’clock briefings in Saigon, 
id declares; are known among newsmen 
ending as “the five o'clock follies,” and 


ss which the United States tried to hide — 
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are not depended upon by many of the moro 
conscientious reporters, 

The book, however, ends on a faintly op- 
timistic note: 

“In the last analysis, the solution for cor- 
recting the ills of democracy is more demo- 
cracy. Those who say nothing can be done 
are clearly wrong.” 


What Did Judge Wright Really Find? 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


‘ OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1968 


. 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there have 
‘been a great many misunderstandings 


about the implications of the Hobson 
against Hansen decision by Judge Skelly 
Wright affecting the District of Colum- 
bia school system. A local organization, 
District of Columbia Citizens for Better 
Public Education, has now published an- 
Swers to the most frequently asked ques- 
tions about the decision. 

The explanations are clear and pre- 
cise, and I insert them in the ReEcorp to 
eliminate the misunderstandings that 


. have arisen out of Judge Wright’s deci- 


sion: 
Wuat Dip Jupcr Wricur REALLY FIND? 


Judge Skelly Wright's opinion in Hobson v. 
Hansen, decided last June 19, has been a 
Source of continuing controversy and mis- 
understanding in the District of Columbia. 
D.C, Citizens for Better Public Education has 
found that many residents of Washington— 


including some school administration offi- : 
, clals—are not aware of the factual findings 


in the suit, and do not understand fully the 
remedies ordered by Judge Wright, 

AS a public service, CBPE is publishing 
several frequently asked questions about the 
decision, along with answers. provided by our 
legal consultants. These answers have been 
unofficially reviewed and cleared by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Corporation Counsel, 

Extra copies of these questions and an- 
Swers can be picked up at our office, Full 
copies of the Hobson vy. Hansen decision re- 
printed in the Congressional Record for June 
21, 1967, beginning on page H7655, are avail- 
able for sale at 36¢ a copy from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office. 

1. Who were the plaintiffs and defendants 
in the Wright Decision? i 

The plaintiffs in the case were Julius Hob- 
son, suing on behalf of his children as Negro 
pupils,in the District of Columbia public 
schools. The defendants were Dr. Carl Han- 
sen, Superintendent of Schools and the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia. : 

2. What generally was the claim made by 
Julius Hobson against Dr. Hansen and the 


‘School Board? 


The suit was attacking de facto segrega- 
tion and unequal treatment of disadvantaged 
and most Negro pupils in the District of 
Columbia public schools, : 

3. What specific claims were made by Ju- 
lius Hobson to back up his claim that the 
disadvantaged and Negro children attended 
Segregated schools inferior to those of the 
white and more affluent children? 

The plaintiffs maintained that the policy 
of having children attend schools in their 
own neighborhood, with substantially segre- 
gated housing in the city, resulted in a school 
system where most of the white children 
(making up only 10% 
went to school with other white students 
rather than with Negroes; that the optional 


Pr > 


- opinion, Judge Wright wrote: 


of the total number) . 
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pupil transfer zones had been used in a 
calculated way as a meang of escape for white 
children who did not want to attend school 
with poor Negroes; that the track system ex- 
tended segregation of the disadvantaged and 
froze children into categories from which it 
was almost impossible to be reassigned be-~ 
cause of the prejudicial manner and infre- 
quency of testing; that the school Aaystem 
midntalned teacher segregation in the Wash- 
ington public schools, 

4, Did Judge Wright accept the factual 
claims matle by the plaintiffs? 

Yes. Among the conclusions respecting the 
comparative inferiority of the predominantly 
Negro schools, the court found that. “the 
School system's most ancient and dilapidated 
buildings can be found in the low income 
areas the Negro ghettos,” “The pre- 
dominatly Negro schools suffer from drastic 
student overcrowding . .., even while the 


85-100% white schools flourish with empty 
seats and classrooms.” The Negro schools 


were found to be at 115% 
white schools were 17%, capacity. “. . , (T)he 
teachers at the predominantly white schools 
are a clear class above prominantly Negro 
School faculties in quality.” “|. . (M)edian 
per pupil expenditure in the predominantly 
Negro elementary schools has been a clear 
$100 below the figure for predominantly 
white schools .. .” “Every student within the 
boundaries of predominantly white schools 
gets a chance to attend kindergarten in his 
neighborhood school; the comparable op- 
portunity is available in the predominantly 
Negro neighborhood only if classroom space 


capacity, while the 


is available—and often hy WY pevoree uns ays 
predominantly Negro schools, thus, are at 
. Severe comparative disadvantage in major 


respects.” (H7689) 

5. Did Judge Wright find that the dispari- 
ties between Negro and white schools were a 
result of deliberate policies and actions on 
the part of the defendants? 

Yes and No. The court stated: “The causes 
of the inequalities are relatively objective 
and personal. .. (I)n the face of these in- 
equalities they (school Officials) have shown 
little concern.” Near the beginning of the 
ee (T)he 
court is forced to the conclusion that the 
school administration's response to the fact 
and dilemma of Segregation has been primar- 
ily characterized—at its best—by indif- 
ference and inaction.” 

6. Did Judge Wright find that de facto 
Segregation was illegal in the “District of 
Columbia public schools at this time? 

No. Although the “court was convinced 
that de facto segregation works to the dis- 
advantage of Negro students and prevents 
the alleviation of racial prejudices, it did not 
declare it unconstitutional. Nor did the 
court order that there must be integration 
of all schools in Washington. Judge Wright 
did, however, order that there should be no 
racial and economic discrimination in the 
District public schoo] system, and ordered 
that the defendants “file for approval by the 
court a plan-for pupil assignment eliminat- 
ing the racial and economic discrimination 
found to exist.” Superintendent Manning 
submitted the school administration’s plans 
to the court on January 2, 1968. 

7. What orders were made by Judge Wright 
to be carried out immediately in the running 
of Washington’s public schools? 

(a) Abolition of the track system; 

(b) Abolition of the optional zones; 

(c) Transportation for volunteering chil- 
dren in overcrowded elementary schools east 
of Rock Creek Park to underpopulated 
Schools west of the Park: and 

(ad) “Substantial” integration of the fac- 
ulty of each school beginning with the 
school year 1967-68. 

8. Why did Judge Wright abolish the track 
system in the Washington Public schools? 

The court found that the testing proced- 
ures used to divide children into tracks did 
not reflect the ability of the young student. 


Ih 2590 


Written tests developed for students from 
completely different backgrounds do not test 
educational potential so much as they indi- 
‘eate prior opportunitiés in the home and 
community, Testing as practiced was there- 
fore found to be an inappropriate measure 
of ability for the majority of pupils. The 
court also found that the compensatory and 
remedial education supposedly given those 
in lower tracks Was inadequate, the result 
being that children placed in lower tracks at 
an early stage of their education had very 
little chance of moving up to higher tracks. 

Because of these factors, the schoo] system 
could not justify placing and retaining chil- 
dren in lower tracks on the supposition that 
they could do no better, given the opportun- 
ity to do so. 

9. Did Judge Wright abolish all ability 
grouping in the District of Columbia public 
schools? 

No, The court said that “. . . it should be 
miade clear that what is at issue here is not 
whether defendants are entitled to provide 
different kinds of students with different 
kinds of education,”’ There is no mention of 
eliminating all groupings, but only those 
where there is such a great chance of error as 
existed in the track system. To provide spe- 
cial education for the mentally retarded sep- 
arate from other pupils is thus not illegal 
under the Wright opinion. What was abol- 
ished was the track system as it then existed. 


10. Did the Wright opinion order that the 
neighborhood school policy be eliminated in 
the District, or that the boundaries for 
schools be changed? : 

No. The opinion made the following find- 
’ ings and orders: “The use by the defendants 
of the neighborhood school policy ... is the 
primary cause of the pupil assignment dis- 
crimination. Because of the 10 to one ratio of 
Negro to white children in the public schools 
of Washington and because the neighborhood 
policy is accepted and is in general use 
throughout the United States, the court is 
not barring its use here at this time.” 

However, the court did refer to its order 
that the school administration submit a plan 
to alleviate pupil segregation, saying that ‘it 
is not inappropriate to suggest that in the 
course of its inquiry the (School) Board 
should reinvestigate the alterations of the 
Wilson-Coolidge (high school) and the Paul- 
Deal (junior high) zones recommended by 
the Urban League” (in 1964). Under the al- 
terations proposed in’ 1964, 200-250 Negro 
high school students living in the area of the 
Bancroft elementary school east of the Park 
would have seen sent to Deal and Wilson. 300 
white children from the Lafayette elementary 
school area west of the Park and north of 
Military Road would have been sent to Paul 
and Coolidge. 

The Court therefore did not order that 
boundaries be changed immediately, but it 
did express concern with the existing situa- 
~ tion, and certainly suggested that the assign- 
ment plan developed by the School Board 
would be scrutinized by the court with a view 
of achieving a maximum of student integra- 
tion where feasible. 

11. Did the court order that there should 
be bussing of Negro and white students 
throughout the school system to achieve 
racial integration? : 

No. The only bussing that the court ordered 
for the school year of 1967-68 was that of 
volunteering Negro and white students from 
overcrowded elementary schools to under- 
capacity schools west of Rock Creek Park, 
with expenses paid by the school administra- 
tion. 

At the same time the court expressed it- 
self in favor of maximum possible integra- 
tion within the school system, and reserved 
its right to make further orders until the 
School Board had devised its own plans in 
compliance with the findings of the court. 
It is not clear exactly what the court would 
require if it were not satisfied with the plans 
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submitted by the School Board, but it did 
require “that the defendants consider the 
advisability of establishing educational parks, 
particularly at the junior and senior high 
levels, school pairing, Princeton and other 
approaches toward maximum effective inte- 
gration,” 

12. What findings did the court make about 
teacher assignmonts in the Washington pub- 
lic schools? ¥ 

The court found that teachers were allowed 
for the most part to select their own assign- 
ments, and that this had led to substantial 
segregation among the faculties of the schools, 
“... (I)ntentional teacher segregation in 
the District still goes on, not only in sep- 
arating white from Negro teachers but assign- 
ing them respectively to schools with pre- 
dominantly white and Negro student bodies 
... (T)his persistent segregation is plainly 
defective, constitutionally.” 

13. What did Judge Wright demand that 
the school system do about the teacher segre- 
gation which it found? 

“... (F)irst, that an injunction should 
be directed against every possibility of willful 
segregation in the teacher assignment proc- 
€55 5°. 

“Next, assignment of incoming teachers 
must proceed on a color-conscious basis to 


insure substantial and rapid teacher inte-' 


-gration in every school. And finally, to the 
extent that these two measures are unable 
quickly to achieve sufficient faculty integra- 
tion in the schools, this court... has no 
doubt that a substantial reassignment of the 
present teachers, including tenured staff, will 
be mandatory. 

“(Because the parties did not argue this 
question), and considering the limitations of 
time, for the 1967-68 school year the court 
is content to order ‘substantial’ teacher in- 
tegration in those schools where complete 
segregation or token integration of faculty 
has heretofore existed.’’ (H7696) 

14. Considering the Negro-white pupil 
ratio in the District of Columbia schools, is 
it possible to comply with Judge Wright’s 
decree? 

Yes. The opinion recognizes the preponder- 
ance of Negro students, and requires maxi- 
mum integration to the extent feasible. The 
opinion also requires the elimination of eco- 


nomic discrimination, and if equal educa- 


tional opportunities were made available, 
even in a predominantly or all Negro school, 
there would be compliance with the decree. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


Does your organization need a speaker for 
@& meeting? CBPE has established a Speakers 
Bureau in order to broaden its role as a 
“bridge” between the education experts and 
the ordinary citizen. 

Members of the Bureau will be happy to 
talk to any group—large or small, formal or 
informal—about education in the District, 
the Passow study, and the procedure for 
making citizens’ needs known to the school 
administration. : 

The newly organized group will include 
people who can participate in panel discus- 
sions as well as solo speakers who can also 
answer questions from the audience. 

If you are interested in working with the 
Speakers Bureau, or if your organization 
needs a speaker, please call the CBPE offices 
at 296-1364. 

HELP WANTED 

Volunteer office aides to get out the Bul- 
letin Board. 

Time: 5 hours on the last Wednesday of 
the month. j 

Job: Collate, 
Boards, 

People: 5 or 6 needed regularly. 

Fringe Benefits: Lunch and car parking 
paid by DCCBPE. Congenial company. 

, WRITE A LETTER TO CONGRESS 

The House District Committee is working 
on two bills of vital interest to all of us: 


staple, fold 1,000 Bulletin 


April 2, 1968. 


1, The teachers’ pay ratse bill. The Senate 
District Committee has passed a bill proviq. 
ing for a $7,000 beginning salary, retroactiye 
to October 1, 1967. The House Committee 
is considering several bills, including one 
similar to the Senate bill. 

2. A new ‘revenue plan for the District. 
The Administration bill provides for new 
income taxcs and a Federal payment which 
would be set as 25% of local taxes, Thug the 
District could plan with a better estimate of 
its expected revenue and would not have to 
go to Congress annually for the Federal pay. 
ment, For 1969, the 25% formula would pro. 
vide a Federal payment of about $80 million 
compared to the current authorization of 
$70 million. 

Letters to the following members of the 
House and Senate would indicate the interest 
of District citizens: 

Congressman John L. McMillan, Chairman, 

- House District Committee, 2208 House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

Senator Alan Bible, Chairman, Senate Dis. 
trict Committce, 145 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Congressman Ancher Nelson, House Dis- 
trict Committee, 1526 House Office Building, 

, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

1969 Budget.—The House Subcommittee on 
D.C. Appropriations held public hearings this 
week on the 1969 District budget. Your letter 
to Congressman Natcher, chairman of the 
subcommittee, supporting the full school 
budget will be helpful. 

Congressman William H. Natcher, Chair- 
~,man, House Subcommittee on District Ap- 
propriations, 2333 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

COMMUNITY EVENTS CALENDAR 

CBPE.—The annual membership meeting 
will be held in May .. . full details in the 
next issue of the Bulletin Board ae 
but ... have you paid your dues for this 
year? This is your last chance to do so if you 
wish to vote for new officers and members of 
the Board of Directors. 

Board of Education.—All meetings begin at 
USARLU Teja ea, 

April 3—Coolidge High School, 5th and 
Tuckerman Sts, NW. 

April 17—District Building. 

May 1—Anacostia High School, 16th and 
R Sts, SE. 

May 15—District Building. 

June 5—Dunbar High School, Ist & N Sts, 
NW. - 

June 19—District Building. 

Other.—Tuesday, May 14—Day Care Day 
luncheon. Speaker: Dr. Lois B. Murphy, Di- 
rector of Developmental Research at the 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, For 

‘further information contact National Capital 
Area Child Day Care Assn., 1020 3rd St, NW.— 
Mrs. Priscilla Grayson, 


Resolution of the Michigan Association 
of Chiefs of Police 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1968 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Michi- 
gan Association of Chiefs of Police re- 
cently adopted a resolution urging the 
Congress and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to take steps to provide 
for the control of manufacture and trade 
in mechanisms capable of receiving pub- 
lic safety frequencies. 


So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of the association’s views on this 
matter, I am inserting the text of the 
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The 
Story 
of an 


Integrated 
School 


By 


Epitu NAsH 


n the fall of 1945, in wartime Washington, Agnes 
I Inglis O’Neil and a small group of parents started 

the Georgetown Day School. The first parents’ 
meeting represented seven children, one of them a 
Negro. His grandfather, the head of a prominent real 
estate company in Washington, attended the meeting, 
and various grandchildren and cousins of his family 


‘have been attending Georgetown Day School ever 


since. During the whole twenty-two year history, the 
enrollment of the school has been about one-third 
Negro, varying between a third and a quarter. There 
have never been quotas of any kind. 

Part of the school’s original purpose was to operate 
an interracial school. The public and parochial schools 
of the District of Columbia and surrounding counties 
were segregated at that time, and the traditional 


Mrs. Philleo Nash worked for the Library of Congress and 
the Office of War Information before becoming Assistant 
Director of Georgetown Day School, Washington, D.C., in 
1945. She became Director in 1961. 
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independent schools did not accept Negro applicants 
then or for some time after that. The combincd popu- 
lation of the Washington metropolitan arca (District 
of Columbia and adjacent counties in Maryland and 
Virginia) has remained about a third Negro for many 
years. We draw our students from the whole area, 
and the children are brought by parent-operated car 
pools if they are too young for public transportation. 


In the early years of the school, we were all doing 
everything in our power to attract applications of 
students. We called all of our friends and acquaint- 
ances to tell them that a new school had been started, 
that it was integrated, that classes were small and 
informally organized, that Aggie was a genius and 
had a magical way with young school-age children, 
and that the children seemed relaxed and happy at 
the school. The alternatives were the very crowded 
and poorly staffed District of Columbia public schools, 
and their complete separation on the basis of color 
was repugnant to the new arrivals in Washington. 
These families had come from the middle west, the 
west coast, and the eastern seaboard, and were in 
Washington because of federal service in war time, 
or because of an earlier association with New Deal 
agencies. They were unaccustomed to and repelled by 
school segregation. There were Negro parents and 
friends involved. A nationally prominent Negro chose 
New York rather than a high government post in 
Washington because there were no acceptable school 
facilities for his children in the nation’s capital. A 
few of the parents were private-school oriented be- 
cause they had themselves attended independent 
boarding schools on the eastern seaboard. These 
parents were equally repelled: school segregation 
seemed “southern.” Washington was changing from a 
southern city to a northern one during the forties, but 
the schools did not keep up. 


veR since this early period, when all students, 
i white and Negro, were recruited by friends and 

staff, board members and parents, it has never 
been necessary for us to advertise specifically for or 
otherwise to recruit Negro applicants. Of course, the 
more applicants we have, of any color or background, 
the more selective is the process of admission, as it is 
apt to be in a growing school. We now number 310 
students in kindergarten through ninth grade; and 
we go through an elaborate process of interviewing 
applicants after the parents and children have visited 
at length, to insure the fit of our kind of school and 
their expectations. 
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_ Prospective parents usually hear about the school 
trom former students or their families, staff, neighbors 
—occasionally from another school in Washington or 
in a distant community where they have been living. 
In addition, we have among our parents, current and 
past, a sizable number of schoolteachers in the city’s 
schools; and the teachers form a valuable source of 
referrals. In the case of the Negro community, the 
reterrals come from the same sources. We have been 
sent Negro applicants from the public schools who 
were extra-bright or especially creative, who were 
chafing under the standard procedures for teaching, 
who needed help in reading or math, or who had 
suffered a recent family disruption, so that the public 
school teacher thought that the smaller classes and 
more personal attention of our school might help the 
child through the family crisis. Of course, we accept 
those who we think will do well in our informally 
structured, intellectually stimulating environment, and 
we always explain the basis for our decision in detail 
both to parent and referring teacher. When the 
parents visit the school, they are allowed to move 
freely in and out of classrooms. While they are in a 
class, we ask them to be quiet and not answer the 
teacher’s questions, but that is the only restriction. 
They visit classes above and below the grades they 
are applying for; they visit art and science classes, 
the lunch madhouse, and the outdoor recess and sports 
program. One of the things they observe is the racial 
mix of children and staff in operation. They can 
sense the relationships between the children and the 
teachers. We try to be as open and nondefensive as 
possible so that many questions can be raised about 
the parents’ expectations. There is a long, Icisurely 
conversation after this visit, either with my assistant 
or myself, in which parent and school become ac- 
quainted with each other, and family skeletons are 
taken out, shaken, and put back in the closet. We do 
not want anyone to apply, Negro or white, who docs 
not genuinely warm up to this rather free atmosphere. 


Many Negro parents ask: “Will my child be ac- 
cepted on his merits, or will he be a showcase-item 
to prove you are an integrated school?” This is now a 
frequent question, and it is answered more convinc- 
ingly through observation than through reading state- 
ments of purpose or other manifestoes. Once this 
wariness toward Ladies Bountiful has been overcome, 
the flow of Negro applicants becomes much steadier. 


he sees, he makes an appointment for his child 
to come and visit. The child spends a full day 
in the class in which he would be placed and goes 
through all the day’s activities. Sometimes there is 
time for him to take a test in reading or math with 
the teacher, sometimes not. If there is reason to think 


\ FTER a parent has visited, and if he likes what 
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that he may be having some difficulty in an important 
part of his schoolwork, he takes a test privately with 
our remedially trained tutor, so that a fairly accurate 
estimate of his academic achievement can be gained. 
The teacher whose class he is visiting fills out a report 
on his day in the group, and it is sent to the office 
and shared with the parent when he comes to pick up 
the child. If at this point there are indications that 
the child likes the school, and that he had a satisfac- 
tory visit, an application is given to the parent, and 
he takes it home to fill out. He answers a good many 
questions about the child’s interests and educational 
history, and returns it to us with a $15.00 fee. We 
write the child’s previous schools for grades, tran- 
scripts, and recommendations. In the case of local 
public schools, we try to talk to the child’s teacher 
on the telephone, because the grades included in the 
public schools’ report cards are not particularly help- 
ful. Private schools are more apt to send standardized- 
test results, which are helpful but not conclusive, 
and these schools are exceptionally cooperative in 
giving a more subjective description of the child’s 
behavior in school. If the parent has conferred with a 
psychologist, pyschiatrist, or pediatrician about the 
child’s development, we talk to the consultants on the 
telephone and try to find out how they think the 
child would function in our school. It is particularly 
helpful to continue these contacts over a period of 
time, as the consultants gradually become acquainted 
with what children do well with us, and then refer 
children to us more realistically. 


After all this material is gathered together, the 
child’s application comes up before our admissions 
committee. This is a committee of staff, advisory to 
me us director, which meets after school once a week 
through the spring period, and more often as necessity 
dictates. Information is available at the meeting as 
to how many children are already in the group in 
question, what sex and age they are; what disposition 
and academic prowess they show. Each applicant is 
presented as an individual, and discussion is lengthy. 
We try to see him as he really is in school; we do 
not simply measure his fit to some hypothetical 
standard. We believe this system nets us both white 
and Negro children who do well in our school. Chil- 
dren are never rejected for a single arbitrary reason, 
such as “underachieving in math,” “too short for the 
group,” or “we have two Negroes in the group al- 
ready.” Our committee frequently does not know or 
ask whether the applicant is Negro, white, or from 
any other racial or religious background, although 
we make no effort to withhold this information if we 
know it. What we are trying to decide is: “Does this 
child have a fair chance of functioning well in our 
school? Will he learn and develop well, either now 
or in the near future, and will he contribute an extra 
dimension of human variability to our school popu- 
lation, within, of course, the range we feel we can 
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handle well?” And as far as parents are concermed: 
“Are they likely to be pleased hy the child's progress 
in this environment, to support our cfforts to guide 
him, especially if there is some school difficulty, and 
to contribute to the mix of the total parent popula- 
tion which owns the school and elects trustees from 
among its number?” These trustees manage the affairs 
of the school and take full responsibility for its finan- 
cial stability. Negro members constitute at present a 
third of our board of trustees. We have had one Negro 
president, a position of major responsibility, and sev- 
eral vice-presidents and treasurers who have served 
outstandingly. 


There is not a large body of Negro applicants for 
staff positions in our school, so we remain especially 
alert to incorporating into our program any Negroes 
who are interested in us. We always need more Negro 
teachers than we have. The well-educated Negro 
teacher is apt to qualify for a job in the D.C. public 
schools, which have a beginning salary scale of at 
least a thousand dollars over the average for inde- 
pendent schools in our area. For special reasons not 
connected with money, some Negro and white teach- 
ers have become attached to the Georgetown Day 
School community, sometimes through having had a 
child in our school, and have continued to serve long 
after the child has graduated. There are some other 
advantages to our teaching situation—our particular 
brand of teacher-autonomy is one of the important 
ones. 


HEN Agnes Inglis O’Neil retired as director of 
the school in 1960, there was no doubt in 
which direction Georgetown Day School 

should go in its development. No one thought it 
should be more progressive, or less; no one thought 
it should admit more geniuses, or more Negroes, or 
more Republicans, for that matter. Very little of its 
philosophy had been written down, except for its 
original by-laws. A parent committee was organized 
and wrote, over a period of two years, a statement of 
goals and objectives, summarizing the original by- 
laws and what the next twenty years had continued. 
But it was important who was to be the director in 
Aggie’s place, and the board exercised its most im- 
portant and painful duty in finding a new one. In this 
process of upheaval, racial issues were raised by one 
of the contenders for the job, playing on the insecuri- 
ties of a handful of parents, white and Negro, whose 
children’s progress was a serious source of concern 
to them. Owing to the political competence of the 
newly elected board president, and the succeeding 
board presidents as well, the situation was first clari- 
fied, then resolved, and all signs of racial tension dis- 
appeared. The last four years have seen a great calm 
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descend over our parent body, although the built-in 
democratic procedures continue. 


Since the by-laws were originally written by my 
husband, the founding president of the school’s cor- 
poration, when both our daughters were students, 
1 can say with assurance that we never thought the 
parcnt-owned method of organizing a school was the 
easiest way—we thought it was the only way to create 
i community of parents, teachers, and children, with 
the learning situation of the children uppermost at 
all times. Now that my role has changed from parent 
to staff member, I am even more convinced that it is 
the case, and I am happy to work within this parent- 
owned structure for the future of the school. The 
board of trustees elected from the parent body hires 
a director to run the day-to-day enterprise. The board 
supports the director’s program financially and de- 
fends it mightily up to the point where a new director 
is indicated. Then it must discharge its most difficult 
duty, finding a new director who will advance the 
basic purposes of the school under changing condi- 
tions. The fact that this school has always had Negro 
parents contributing substantially to the running of 
the school makes it a different kind of interracial 
community from many now contemplated. 


If the population is truly integrated, many parents 
are interested in what the social life of such a school 
is like. The lower grades have a good many parties 
within the school day. Every child celebrates his 
birthday with cake, ice cream, and a participating 
mother within the classroom. This has the effect of 
including all his class within his special day, as well 
as introducing parents to his whole class. Parents who 
ask the school's advice are counseled to include all 
his classmates in a party held at home, or at least all 
the boys or all the girls if space does not permit the 
whole class to be entertained, so that Negro and white 
children can be equally sought after. In the early 
days of the school, parents would ask for use of the 
school facilities on a Saturday, because they felt the 
conservative white communities of nearby Virginia 
would not tolerate the presence of Negro children at 
their children’s parties. We made the school facilities 
available, of course, but we have not had a request 
of this kind for a good many years. We have not yet 
had a similar request from Negro parents, whose 
Negro neighbors may resent the white children’s com- 
ing, but we shall not be surprised when we get one, 
and we shall of course supply the space. 


For twenty-two years, the most productive racial 
position has been a colorblind one, and we have been 
successfully colorblind in all ways. Predictions of 
various forms of community retaliation for our un- 
usual position have not materialized. The next twenty 
years will be far more color-conscious, and we expect 
to meet the challenge by putting color-consciousness 
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to the service of the children in our community, white 


and Negro, as the times require. 
yY the time our children vel to fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades, they are mecting in small groups 


outside of school for inany purposes. ‘They con- 
tinue to associate on the basis of interests—horseback- 
riding groups, play groups in neighborhoods, dance 
and drama groups, sleeping overnight at each other's 
houses, weekending at family farms and cabins. The 
widely separated nature of our school population en- 
courages overnight engagements, with the ride back 
to school next day in the car pool. We simply cn- 
courage friendships that occur, give advice when 
asked, and do not look askance at any social engage- 
ment across racial lines. Our parents fall into an 
equalitarian patlern once they get to know the school 
and the children, because it is the most widespread 
pattern. Ixpression of hostility by one race toward 
another is looked down upon, called to account, dis- 
cussed according to the age and level of understanding 
of the individuals involved. We have very little of it, 
but we are not afraid to show our disapproval of 
attitudes inappropriate to our school. All staff make it 
abundantly clear that they find terms of derogation 
relating to race particularly offensive. Prospective 
staff members who act in a prejudiced or stereotyped 
way with regard to racial matters are not permitted 
to join the school staff. 


In the junior high grades, a good deal of social life 
takes place at school, during the day and occasionally 
in the evening. Junior high dances, informal and cas- 
ual in dress and activities, are geared to encouraging 
children to dance rather than play ball on the dance 
floor, which seems to be the preference of a good 
many boys. No strictures are placed on “with whom.” 
Many times, girls dance together, as there are not 
enough boys willing to subject themselves to the 
terrors of trying, even though they are the majority. 
Negroes and whites, staff and students, round dances, 
square dances, couple dancing and that form of 
individualized jerking that looks like a psychotic 
trance but is in fact highly expressive and acceptable— 
all take place simultaneously, while the more watch- 
ful boys eat popcorn and cookies and wait to grow 
up. In this context, rules of a racial kind about who 
can dance with whom, or any Noah’s Ark strictures 
about each Negro girl coming to a dance accompanied 
by a Negro boy would be most incongruous, and we 
would never permit them. 


Our school ends with ninth grade, and the more 
formal dances and social events commonly associated 
with high school do not take place with us. We en- 
courage junior high parents to fate frequent informal 
parties at their homes, small enough to supervise 
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easily; and we encourage students to do all the work 
of the party: inviting the guests, providing the enter- 
tainment, refreshments, décor. These parties do not 
always include the whole class, and frequently they 
include students from other schools, but they are 
never restricted along religious, racial, or economic 
lines; and if one was contemplated to be so restricted 
we would discuss it frankly with the host child and 
his parents in an effort to change it. The classes are 
small (fifteen in the home rooms of the junior high 
grades ), so someone is apt to know what the children 
are up to socially. 


Do the children date across racial lines? Yes, if they 
date at all. In seventh, eighth, and even ninth grade, 
they go most places in hatches. If their behavior 
toward cach other is inappropriate, it is called to 
their attention and stopped—because of the behavior, 
not because of the cross-racial character of the associa- 
tion. Our ninth grade has often gone on extensive 
field trips in connection with their history projects, 
sometimes to the deep South. On occasion, their ordi- 
nary school behavior has come to public attention 
because there were white and Negro children in the 
group. Teachers are careful to change the behavior 
without seeming to back the southern standard in 
race relations. On one occasion, a Negro boy had to be 
told he could not walk the streets of Charleston hand- 
in-hand with a white classmate, as he did at school, 
but it was made very clear to him that he was in no 
way in the wrong, it was just not practical, because 
the safety of his group was at stake. To keep such 
an adjustment of behavior on the level of etiquette 
without giving it moral overtones requires a high de- 
gree of trust between teacher and student. Without 
this trust, the values of the closed society would be 
introduced into the open society—that is, our school 
community, and if that happened very frequently, it 
would be less truly an integrated school. We do not 
have a perfect score in this regard, but I think it is a 
pretty good one. 


uates will marry some of our Negro graduates 

when they are all old enough to marry? It is 
possible, although I cannot recall any instances in the 
last twenty-two years. Our graduates, both white and 
Negro, have gone to different secondary schools, col- 
leges, and occupations and are no longer in touch 
with each other. But we have an increasing number 
of parents and staff that are Negro-white marriages, 
and we are happy to expose the children to the ex- 
ample of a stable family which crosses racial lines and 
is devoted to the children’s welfare. 


D*: it seem likely that some of our white grad- 


Another question frequently asked has to do with 
the special deficiencies the Negro child is said to 
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bring with him to the independent school. Some of 
our Negro students start in kindergarten and stay 
through ninth grade. These students, if they are 
naturally very quick, stand at the top of the class, 
go on to good secondary schools and colleges, and 
generally do well. They entered kindergarten as well 
prepared as their white classmates—in other words, 
they could talk well, and needed to lear to talk when 
it was thcir turn instead of all the time. Since this is 
a main task of the kindergarten year and since we 
feel very able and willing to teach it, we regard these 
candidates for schooling as entering in excellent shape. 
Our Negro graduates who have gone to the most com- 
petitive colleges have not dropped out as frequently 
as their white counterparts, although it is hard to say 
why, and the number is very small. 


Some of our Negro students are not so smart. This 
group learns to work hard, as they progress through 
the grades, owing to the many invitations to serious 
involvement, patient teaching, and respectful treat- 
ment of them by the teachers and their classmates; 
and they go on to less competitive secondary schools 
and colleges, along with a batch of similarly handled 
white plodders. We keep our junior high groups as 
mixed up by ability as we can, hoping that a history 
discussion will not be limited to those whose insight 
into human motivation is limited by a desire to have 
the highest mathematical scores, for instance, or the 
observation so crucial to the science program limited 
to the fast-reading, fast-writing, nonseeing, high-scor- 
ing student. Our different kinds of ability need each 
other, and it is a two-way strect. 


Some of our Negro students enter our school in the 
middle grades and, although well-developed in some 
ways, show the uneven development characteristic of 
so many of our students. If we think subject-matter 
tutoring is indicated, in reading or math, we supply 
it. If we think emotional factors are holding up prog- 
ress, we ask the parents to consult a psychiatrist or 
psychologist, if we can get them to talk to us long 
enough for this to happen. But in the meantime, we 
do not take the child unless we can place him in a 
well-balanced, viable group of people, where he has a 
good chance of learning to work, learning to live with 
others, and be accepted for what he does and is, not 
for some adherence to a preconceived stereotype. 


ur scholarship fund is small, about three per cent 
of our annual operating budget, and is admin- 
istered by a committee of our board. The 
awards have consisted mostly of part-tuition grants to 
parents of students already in school whose income 
and expenses indicate they need a helping hand, per- 
haps temporarily. We have not had very many full 
scholarships to give out, and we have always had 
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more white applicants than Negro for all our scholar- 
ship funds. We now hope to increase our scholarship 
fund by awards from funds outside the school, in 
ordcr to reach out into the community of much poorer 
people. 


This opens up the whole question of scholarships 
and their purpose. Prior to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954, the segregated public schools of the 
District of Columbia did a good job for those very few 
talented and persistent Negro students who showed 
superior performance under those conditions. These 
students were located, looked after, and pointed 
toward the few scholarships that were available at 
some good colleges and universities. The result was 
a small number of Negroes of superior capability in 
the best schools. To this number the independent 
schools of Washington made no contribution at that 
time. Since 1954, the situation has changed, and espe- 
cially so recently. Many more students of superior 
ability, and many more, too, of better-than-average 
ability, are emerging from the public, parochial, and 
independent schools, and more of them every year 
are going on to the best secondary schools and col- 
leges. Scholarship funds in higher amounts are being 
made available to such students. 


Unfortunately, the available scholarship programs 
do not totally meet the need during their elementary 
years of students who could go to Georgetown Day 
School. Our desire is to have as broad an economic 
base for the parents and children of our school com- 
munity as is humanly possible. Some of these children 
may be in the “talented tenth” and some are not. 
The imaginary child who is five years old and clearly 
will equal Jackie Robinson combined with Ralph 
Bunche is not in great need of financial or any other 
kind of help. Georgetown Day is already more broad- 
ly based in economic terms than used to be the case 
in independent schools; we would like to be even 
more broadly based. We must, therefore, be in a posi- 
tion to reach out into the community of urban poor; 
but this requires extensive financing over a ten-year 
period for the child and his family, and a suspension 
of judgment as to his acceptability at Harvard while 
he learns to read and write in the early grades. 


toward integration is to administer all programs 

fairly—especially admissions, teacher-hiring, tutor- 
ing, placement in classes. But our school community 
depends heavily on parent participation in many ac- 
tivities. Some are volunteer jobs, such as the library 
committee or the Christmas scholarship party commit- 
tee. Some are essential to the children’s progress, such 
as attendance at the individual parent-teacher confer- 
ences or the group meetings held for each grade. A 


| BELIEVE that the main administrative responsibility 
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colorblind policy does not remove the need for ad- 
ministrative vigilance to prevent unconscious dis- 
crimination. 


If Negro parents, staff, children, and trustees are 
not significantly present in these and all other aspects 
of the school’s operations, someone must take steps 
to change the situation by insuring appropriate par- 
ticipation. This kind of watchfulness I take to be the 
director's responsibility. It has not been hard to dis- 
charge this duty. Our parent population includes per- 
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sons both Negro and white who are closely connected 
with federal and local government: judicial, legisla- 
tive, and executive. Last week, as I write this, the 
President appointed a former parent of our school to 
be the first “mayor” of Washington, and the first 
Negro executive of any large city. Next week, the 
first Negro justice of the Supreme Court will be sworn 
in. He is also a parent of our school and currently 
serves on our board of trustees. We are glad to say 
that their busy lives regularly include a share of time 
to give to their children’s school. 
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Yoward Creating a Model School System! 
A Study of the Washington, D.C. Public 
Schools 

by A. Harry Passow and Others 
Teachers College, Columbia, 593 pp., 
$5.00- 


Paul Lauter and Florence Howe 


A. white school administrator in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unwittingly provided 
a clue to the pathology of urban educa- 
- tion. She was talking frankly about the 
“two language” problem of a_ school 
population that is 91 percent Negro. 
Yes, she agreed, Negro children speak 
a dialect whose consistency we ought, in 
some measure, to respect. “But then,” 
she said, warming to her subject, “there 
is the problem of getting jobs. For ex- 
ample, take the young man who goes to 
the store for a job. A lady comes out of 
the store with a package, and he goes 
up to her and says, ‘Lady, kin ah kerryer 


packsh furya? Well, she isn’t quite sure 
what he has said, and his tone has put 
her off as well, and so she says, ‘No, 
thank you. And the boy doesn’t get the 
job.” The sight of black children edu- 
cated to haul packages for Tadies is a 
common and haunting one: you see 
them at Washington’s supermarkets any 
day in the week, Nothing so shapes the 
education these children are given as 
the ideas people hold about the purposes 
of that education, 

No more extensive catalogue of the 
failure of urban education has been pro- 
vided than a recent study of Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s public schools. The Passow 
Report grew out of pressure from citi- 
zens’ groups in the District. for a plan 
to change the faltering school system, 
The former Superintendent of Schools, 
Carl Hansen, was under considerable 


_ personal attack by some members of the 


school board and by civil rights groups; 
and, with the Board, he was the defendant 
in-a federal suit, brought by a Negro, 
Julius Hobson, attacking discrimination 
against Negro children in general and, 


in particular, the “track system,” a rigid 


form of ability grouping instituted by 
the Superintendent. Hansen agreed to a 
study, at least in part it would Seen), 2&8 
a delaying tactic, and proposed for the 
job the Nationa! Education Association, 
a group often accused of being a come 
pany union since its huge membership 
includes school administrators as well 
as teachers, But liberal groups did not 
trust the notion of educators passing 
judgment on their local colleagues—the 
NEA’s national office is in Washington, 
Through the efforts primarily of the 
D.C. Citizens for Better Public Educa- 
tion, whose current chairman is Mrs, 
Gilbert A. Harrison, they sought out 
Columbia University’s Teachers College 
and, in June, 1966, helped to arrange a 
$250,000 contract for the year’s study. . 
Those forces working io reform the 
schools clearly wanted the prestige of 
Columbia and of “research findings” to 
substantiate the patent defects that every-~ 
one had long observed in the system, 
White parents had been fleeing Washing- 
ton since World War H—only 55 percent 
of the children in Washington’s schools 
were white when school desegregation 
was ordered. Negro parents able to af- 
ford it had been sending their children 
to private schools in increasing numbers, 
It was only a matter of time before 
Wasnington’s schools “served” only 
those, black and poor, who could not 
escape them. f 


M EANWHILE, however, Julius Hobsen’s 
federal suit against the school system 
was heard before Judge J. Skelly Wright, 
the architect of desegregation in New 
Orleans. In June 1967, on the day be- 
fore Passow’s preliminary findings were 
released, Judge Wright handed down his 
ruling—and thoroughly upstaged the 
Report. Judge Wright found that’ the 
Superintendent and the Board “uncon- 
stitutionally deprive the District’s Negro 


- and poor public school children of their 


right to equal educational opportunity 
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with the District’s white and more af- 
fluent public school children.” He at- 
_ tacked segregation of students and facul- 
ty, unequal distribution of funds among 
predominantly white and black schools, 
and the “track” system. Tracking, said 
Wright, condemned black and poor chil- 
dren, on the basis of inappropriate apti- 
tude tests, to a “blue collar’ education 
in lower tracks distinctly unequal to that 
provided white children in upper tracks. 
Many Negro schools had no honors 
track and few white schools had the 
“basic,” or lowest, track. Wright ordered 
an end to tracking, decreed that chil- 
dren be transferred to relieve overcrowd- 
ing and to achieve maximum desegrega- 
tion, and asked the schools to prepare 
a plan for integrating their faculties and 
instituting equal services to Negro and 
white students. Hansen, with a 
Sharp judicial condemnation of his re- 
gime and forbidden by the Board to 
appeal in his capacity as Superintendent, 
resigned; Congressmen talked about pro- 
viding for election of the School Board 
instead of having it appointed by the 
federal District Court judges. It appeared 
that a new educational day might be 
dawning in Washington, what with the 
force of the Wright decision, the poss- 
ibility of local democracy, and the details 
and proposals of the Passow Report. 


faced 


As Judge Wright’s decision delighted 
the militants who had brought suit, so 
the Passow Report has pleased its liberal 
sponsors. Its pages, however unreadable 
for the most part, honestly document 
enormous failure at all levels by all 
participants in the system. Thirty-three 
task force vi.airmen and a staff of more 
than a hundred reported to Passow their 
observations of the schools and the com- 
munities around them, the administra- 
tive offices, even ,their interviews with 
Congressional committeemen. With pro- 
fessional shrewdness, they examined the 
administrative hierarchy, the curriculum, 
books and equipment, population shifts, 
attendance, teachers’ education and back- 
ground, and more besides. The endlessly 
detailed Report, probably put together 
too hastily by Passow, is a disorganized 
compendium of all findings: the divi- 
sions are arbitrary and everything is 
given equal importance; there is no real 
direction—only a hope that Washington 
will become a model to the nation. 


But from the mass of statistics, surveys, 
and observations, two 
First, an image of administrative quag- 


images emerge. 


mire: the system is an irrational ‘ac- 
cretion of conflicting provinces and tra- 
ditional loyalties, too understaffed in 
most areas to do a job well, yet 
too large to be responsive to classroom 
needs. Passow charts the breakdown of 
communication between lower echelons 
and policy-makers: principals, for ex- 
ample, are almost never consultéd about 
staff appointments to their schools, nor 
teachers about curriculum materials and 
aids they need in class. On the other 
hand, curriculum policy is handed down 
in bare outline and without real guidance 
for teachers, with the result that they 
generally offer’ to students the shell 
of a program: reading, for instance, is 
taught as if it were a matter of break- 
ing some mysterious code, rather than 
as a useful tool for gaining understand- 
ing and enjoyment; and unused and mis- 
understood science and mathematics 
equipment lines the bookshelves. 
Beyond the bureaucracy’s bungling— 
indeed, seemingly remote from it—one 
sees a second image, that of  stu- 
dents who are not learning. Passow’s 
statistics bear out what everyone already 
knew from experience: that segregated 
Negro children» in Washington, as in 
every .city, perform abysmally by all 
“achievement” measures. Of eleven high 
schools in the District that Passow ex- 
amined, one is 93 percent white, an- 
other 60 percent black, the rest between 
84 percent and 100 percent black. Test 
scores for the white school show its 
students performing among the top 10 
percent in the country. Scores in the 
predominantly black schools are ° gen- 
erally in the lowest third, with the in- 
tegrated school always ahead of the 
segregated ones; and in math, mostly 
in the lowest tenth. Achievement tests 
are, indeed, misleading in many respects, 
organized so that middle-class students 
will normally do better; but the fact re- 
mains that most of the students in the 
nation’s capital do not perform in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic at anything 
close to national norms, grade levels, 
or any standards that can get them good 
jobs. A third cannot really read well 


enough fo pass civil service examina- 
tions. As a result, Passow tells us, private 
employers in the District and federal 
personnel officials accuse one another 
of having skimmed the cream of the 
high school graduates. Meanwhile, know- 
ing how dull and useless school is for 


-them, between 40 and 50 percent of the 


students drop out. 


te REACTION of these dropouts is 
probably healthy and — appropriate. 
Passow’s analysis of administrative 
breakdown, of an inept curriculum and 
low marale, would, no doubt, be enough, 
were the Washington schools guilty 
merely of failing to teach skills or en- 
courage curiosity, adventure, enthus- 
iasm, pride. But in fact occasionally the 
impression is of a school system only too 
successful. “Children in the elementary 
schools visited by this task force,” says 
the Report, “ were having abundant op- 
portunities to overlearn 
formity.” 
well be rejecting not only the failure of 


passive con- 


Students who drop out may 


the schools to teach them skills; they may 
be rejecting what the schools do teach. 
The Report is worth quoting in this 
regard, though it is as well to note that 
these quotations appear only in the sec- 
tions describing instruction in the elee 
mentary schools and in English, 


When the teacher has all the ideas, 
gives all the directions, handles ail 
the materials, and admonishes the 
children to sit still and not talk— 
if they do not rebel or withdraw 
completely-—most children respond 
with an unquestioning acceptance 
of the teacher’s rulings on all mat- 
ters. For instance, “a child was 
not’ allowed to color his Hallowe'en 
pumpkin green, even though the 
teacher had just read a poem re- 
ferring to the green of a pumpkin 
when it was small.” 


The child spent most of his day 
paying the closest possible atten- 
tion to his teacher, following her 
directions, responding to her ques 
tions, and obeying her rules, The 
children were not encouraged to 
talk to one another, either formally 
or informally—indeed, the princi- 
pal technical criticism the observers 
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had Of the language program was 
that it did not seem to deal with 
speech. And the sad fact is that in 
spite of all this, the children don’t 
really learn to read. 


ee 


The children sang when instruc- 
ted to do so, chorused responses 
when given recognized signals, and 

~ worked on written assignments, 
copying exercises from the chalk- 
board. The children spent most of 
the day writing at their desks, rarely 
speaking except in chorus. No one 
argued, disagreed, or questioned 
anything. At no time when I was in 
the room did any child ask a 
- question. it 


fi is entirely in keeping with the 


elementary program just described that 
almost every Negro boy in Washington's 


_ high schools must participate in a “cadet 


corps” whose first objective is “to in- 
culcate habits of orderliness and pre- 
cision, to instill discipline and thereby 


respect for constituted authority... .” > 


- 


/-Ht is no accident that in high schools 


with large white enrollments the vol- 
untary nature of the cadet program is 
explained to students—and a quarter 
or fewer of the students join—while 
five of the predominantly black high 
schools have 100 percent enrollment. 
Only a rare statistic like this one, or an 
eccasional comment catches the inner 
character of the Washington school sys- 
tem: “The teachers act as if warmth 
and sensitivity to individual feclings were 
somehow in conflict with the intellectual 
purposes of school instruction.” What 
as taught in a school, after all, cannot 
be fully expressed in administrative or 
even academic language. It is conveyed 
by the nature and atmosphere of' its 
classrooms, the attitudes of teachers 
and students toward one another and 
toward learning. Washington’s school 
system ignores the lives of its students, 
offers them an irrelevant curriculum, em- 
phasizes correcting their speech, appear- 


ance, habits, personalities, from kinder- 


garten on, works mostly by close-order 
drill, permits students to spend more 
time on cadet corps than on English or. 
math, guards instructional materials 
from student use. It is a system that 
treats “the child as a ‘piece of children’ 
rather than as an individual human 
being.” It teaches him that he is unim- 
portant. stupid, dirty; it teaches him to 
espair and hate; it teaches him to quit. 
It dees not teach him to 
with intelligence and power. 


function 


A/ 

\ HY IS THIS SO? How has Passow ex- 
plained the fact that 
schools have become 


Washington's 
instruments for 


pacifying and degrading students rather 


than inspiring and educating them? Since 
Washington (with 91 percent or more 
of its 150,000 schoolchildren black and 
more than SO percent of them poor) 
is only a more advanced and obvious 
case of urban education, a diagnosis of 
its disease can serve, with minor modi- 
fications, for Chicago or Gary or Los 
Angeles. a 

Passow finds every part of the sys- 
tem contributing to the confusion and 
degeneration. of the schools, but he em- 
phasizes first the responsibility of the 
administrators and the Board, then the 


inadequate preparation. of teachers. He 
. a 
charts the almost total lack of articula- 


tion among parts of the system. Parents 
cannot find anyone to respond ‘to their 
complaints, administrators are forever 
involved in petty details instead of lead- 
ership, experimental and research pro- 
jects come and go without much rela- 
tion to the system and with indifferent 
support and less evaluation, and teachers 
are Ieft prey to their fears for their 
safety and advancement, and without a 
sense of freedom to follow their own 
best instincts should they ever feel the 
inclination to do so. 

They seldom do, Passow suggests. 
Most Washington teachers—78 percent 
of whom arz Negroes and 80 percent 
women—have been poorly trained in the 
District or in similarly weak, segregated 
systems. For the most part they know 
only the “say and listen’ method and 
they do. what has been done to them. 
Trained as passive students in author- 
itarian classrooms, they are really more 
comfortable in them. An open class- 
room with active, inquisitive youngsters 
is worrisome. Unanswerable questions 
might be asked; a teacher might be 
“wrong,” get out of her depth, be em- 
barrassed. Noise might attract the un- 
favorable eye of principal or supervisor. 
Better to establish uniform control, set 
the dimensions of the class at the limits 
of one’s own knowledge and personality. 
Then nothing unknown or threatening 
can come up—except, of course, “un- 
truly” children, who can be sent to the 
principal. Besides, whole-group instruc- 
tion, which is what Hansen's instructional 
program mostly called for, demands total 
control, or so the teachers believe. Thus, 
as a product of a repressive system, Pas- 
sow makes clear, the typical Washington 
teacher has internalized its main value— 
control—and elevated it into an educa- 
tional idol. 


There are further problems of race, 
status, and attitudes toward students that 
Passow does not sufficiently examine. 
His questionnaires on teachers’ attitudes 
do not probe far and their interpretation 
is disputable. For instance, Passow finds 
that Washington teachers score high on 
an “assurance” scale and are not not- 
ably “suthoritarian,” but he fails to ac- 
count for their admitted hostility to ex- 
periments which upset the routine or 
the authoritarian character of their class- 
rooms. Again, among a list of “factors 
which interfere with teaching and learn- 
ing” presented for teachers’ reaction, 
Passow includes only two—class size and 
faculty turnover—that concern the chat- 
acter of the school and classroom or the 
teachers themselves. Predictably, most 
teachers blame parental indifference or 
students’ recalcitrance and poor train- 
ing. Depending on the grade they teach, 
34-41 percent of the teachers cite low 
level of student intelligence as a factor— 
one wonders how many more believe that 
but will not admit it; 50-72 percent 
cite poor student training in basic skills. 
Passow’s conclusion, that “teacher eval- 
quality of education 
assessment of school 


uations of the 
seemed to be an 
control, or so the teachers believe. Thus, 
as a product of a repressive system, Pas- 
sow makes clear, the typical Washington 
teacher has internalized its main value—- 
control—and elevated it into an educa- 
tional idol. 

There are further problems of race, 
status, and attitudes toward students that 
Passow does not sufficiently examine. 
His questionnaires on teachers’ attitudes 
do not probe far and their interpretation 
is disputable. For instance, Passow finds 
that Washington teachers score high on 
an “assurance” scale and are not not- 
ably “authoritarian,” but he fails to ac- 
count for their admitted hostility to ex- 
periments which upset the routine or 
the authoritarian character of their class- 
rooms. Again, among a list of “factors 
which interfere with teaching and learn- 
ing” presented for teachers’ reaction, 
Passow includes only two—class size and 
faculty turnover—that concern the char- 
acter of the school and classroom or the 
teachers themselves. Predictably, most. 
teachers blame parental indifference or 
students’ recalcitrance and poor train- 
ing. Depending on the grade they teach, 
34-41 percent of the teachers cite low 
level of student intelligence as a factor— 
one wonders how many more believe that 
but will not admit it; 50-72 percent 
cite poor student training in basic skills. 
Passow’s conclusion, that “teacher eval- 
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uations of the quality of education 
seemed to be an assessment of school 
offerings and practices, not of the edu- 
cational potential of the children,” seems, 
therefore, a bit simple. Indeed, Passow’s 
view of the instructional program, as 
well as our own experience in Washing- 
ton, suggests that teachers’ views of their 
students and themselves are both more 
ambiguous and more central to the prob- 
lem than Passow allows. 

During the summer, in a pre-service 
institute with a group of Washington 
teachers theoretically committed to par- 
ticipating in an experimental program, a 
dispute about hair revealed a great deal 
about the teachers’ self-images and their 
attitudes toward being Negroes. A film 
had shown a little Negro girl stroking 
the long, straight hair of her white 
teacher. “Why,” a staff member, a Negro 
woman from Detroit? asked, “hadn't the 
teacher reciprocated? Why didn’t she 
make the child feel that she was beauti- 


ful, too?” After a certain amount of 
hedging, a Negro teacher said, “But how 
could she reciprocate? She couldn’t say 
the child’s hair was beautiful—-it isn’t. 
It’s all kinky and nappy, bad hair.” 
When the term began, the same teacher 
was one of the first to insist tnat ex~- 
perminents were all right for suburban 
children—-but “these children” 
something different, discipline, control, 
a tight hand. Thus it is not surprising 
that D.C. teachers, Negro and white, 
while favorable, in one Passow survey, 
toward Peace Corps volunteers, college 
professors, Jews, and even Negroes 
(could they have anticipated, with long 
classroom skill, what was expected of 
them?), are coolest toward John. Birch- 
ers, Communists, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
Black Power. The fact of the matter is 
“that most teachers are of low social and 
economic origins, barely “escaped, as 
some perceive it, from the ghetto. They 
have ambivalent, often strongly hos- 
tile, feclings toward the ghetto children 
they teach; and the system, with its 
tracks, its decrepit schools, its lack of 
suitable and plentiful material, confirms 
their low expectations of the students, 
and, in effect, gives them a mechanism 
for acting out their hostility without ever 
being aware of it. 


needed 
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ite THIRD PARTY, responsible for con- 
ditions in the Washington schools, Pas- 
sow mildly suggests, is Congress, which 
has been unwilling to provide adequate 
funds, especially for new construction, 
Passow accepts the universal groan about 
the District’s peculiarly tedious budg 
tary process: School Board requests are 
first cut by the D.C. government, then 
by Congressional committees. But the 
fact is that Congress functions not very 
differently from local white power struc- 
tures in other citics. For political and 
racial reasons, the Congress (through 
the conservative House and Senate Dis- 
trict Committees) continues to insist on 
controlling the D.C. school budgct, al- 
through it contributes only 15 percent 
of the District’s funds. (Passow says 
that 25 percent is a reasonable minimum 
contribution.) Budgetary contro] permits 
Congress to make political and educa- 
tional policy for the schools, as Senator 
Byrd recently made clear when he for- 
bade the use of regular school funds for 
“bussing’—though the “bussing” coim- 
plies with Judge Wright’s orders to ré- 
lieve overcrowding and promote further 
desegregation. Moreover, budactary con- 


rae 
v 


trol has permitted Congress, acting the 
role of -absentee landlord, to reduce 
steadily the percentage of Board of Edu- 
cation ‘requests granted. Jn the past 
thirteen years, Congress has cut almost 
$150 million from requests. Similarly, 


though Washington enjoys a relatively 
strong real property tax base, it shields 
property owners through sharply declin- 
ing assessment ratios and low tax levels, 
while its sales tax, even on food, falls 
disproportionately on the poor, whose 
children are thus doubly robbed. As a 
result, over the last ten years Washing- 
ton’s per pupil expenditure has risen 
only 63 percent, as compared with a 
national average of 81 percent—and 
this despite the increasing desperation of 
school problems in the District. 

Passow is remarkably restrained in 
his comments about Congressional res- 
ponsibility for the degeneration of the 
District's schools. His strategy is not 
to harp on past failures, but to hold out 
a vision of Washington as “the nation’s 
laboratory for the creation of a model 
for urban school systems and its show- 
place to other countries of how Ameri 
ca’s goals and values for equal oppor- 


tunity can be attained in the metro- 
politan setting.” As an educational and 
administrative reformer, Passow Pr0- 
vides a compendium of currently ac- 
ceptable ideas for improving urban edu- 
cation—ranging from total administrative 
reorganization to new ambitious pro- 
grams, like regular classes for four- and 
some three-year-olds. Most useful are 
his ideas about the re-education of 
teachers. Passow suggests that teachers 
should spend between 15 and 20 per- 
cent of their regular working day in 
“continuing education’ if such study 
is to be really useful and not simply @ 
sporadic activity, motivated primarily 
by desire for higher wages. He recon 
mends establishing with the help of uni- 
versities, Staff Development Centers for 
teacher education and curriculum de- 
velopment. He would have the curric- 
wlum developed flexibly—by 
principals, specialists—working together 
jn an. individual school building. He 
understands that teachers need support, 
encouragement, and the chance to grow 


eachers, 


—even as their students do: “Only as 
teachers come to believe in themselves 
and in the children they teach, and are 
provided with the assistance in diagnosing 
and planning required for individual- 
izing instruction, can the education pro- 
gram-advance.” It is a fine sentiment, 
but the record Passow provides of past 
studies ignored, present plans under- 
mined, as well as the magnitude of the 
changes he ‘recommends, suggests that 
his vision is suspended somewhere in 
political limbo. 


ee urban educa- 


o 


Any proposal to chan 
tion must contend with problems funda- 
mentally political rather than educational. 
The failure of integration, acknowledged 
in Passow’s scant twelve pages on the 
subject, is a case in point. Only thirteen 
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years “ago, integration was seen both 
as an educational goal and a_ political 
strategy, but-urban schools today are~ 


more thoroughly segregated than they 


were in 1954. There is, as Passow points 


ut, no greater proportion of Negroes in 
the Washington area than there was 
100 years ago, and thus no greater popu- 
lation barrier to integration. Certainly 


. we Know how to integrate the schools: 


OS 


militants who have 


feasible plans already exist for educa- 
tional parks, “bussing.” pairing of 
schools, reorganizing school district 
lines; and we know the further changes 
in metropolitan planning, housing, gov- 
ernmental structures, and so forth, 
needed to develop integrated communi- 
ties. But as Passow says, 4 


none of this is likely to happen— 
indeed all of it is certain not to hap- 
pen—until Marylanders, Virginians, 
Washingtonians, and Americans are 
convinced that their interests will be 
- petter served by making the nationa 
capital area a well-integrated metro- 
politan community than by keeping 
it the white encircled black ghetto 
that it is now. 


Precisely: white Americans do not con- 


sider it in their interest to invest heavily 


in integration. It is no} merely a ques- 
tion of money: it is also a matter of 
pledging white children to such inte- 
gration. Thus, however reasonable its ed- 
ucational goals (The Coleman Report has 
shown, for example, that Negro. stu- 
dents perform better in comfortably in- 
tegrated schools), however essential its 
social goals (in a multi-racial society, 
separate education can only perpetuate 
racism), as a political strategy, integra- 
tion now appeals neither to reformers 
and liberals like Passow nor to black 
waited for it too 
long and in vain. j 


\ ITH INTEGRATION sidetracked, the 
political questions then become: first, will 
white Americans pay the costs of the 
“unequal” education needed to provide 
equal opportunity to black children, and 
then, what kind of education will such 
“compensation” be? The cost of recon- 
structing urban school systems—which 
is what Passow is asking’ Washington to 
do—will approach, if it does not exceed, 
the cost of constructing almost wholly 
new integrated systems. To cut class 
size from forty to ten. to build new 


classrooms, to re-educate teachers, to 


provide special services (medical, social, 
academic) for students, and new books 
and materials will cost at least five times 


' the present national Lie pupil cost, prob- 


ably as much as $180 billion for the next 
ten years. Where is the political power 
to pry that kind of money loose from 
the Congress—or, for that matter, from 
any source for any urban system? Who 
is to guarantee, moreover, that such pro- 
grams will not, like present Title I dol- 
lars from the Office of Education, be- 
come a kind of rivers and harbors bill, 
with each part of the educational estab- 
lishment getiing its bit to continue doing 
what it has been persistently failing at 
all these years? But again, money is not 
the only issue: black militants and others 
are questioning the credibility of “com- 
-pensatory” education, at least in the 
hands of those currently in power. 

The controlling idea of “compensatory” 
education is that black and poor chil- 
dren are “culturally deprived” by their 

“immediate family and slum environment, 
Hence what they need is an extra dose 
of what middle-class children get. Edu- 
cators locate the problem in the child 
himself and ask how the child can be 
changed to fit the schools’ defirtition of 
“achievement, instead of asking how the 
schools must change to serve the child, 
Thus Head Start must be used to “pre- 
pare” the children of the poor for obed-’ 
ience and cleanliness in kindergarten. 
The idea of school as a “civilizing” or 
socializing agent is not in itself neces. 
sarily obi jectionable; rather it is that no 
matter ee carefully one defines ‘“de- 
privation,” its connotations include, as 
Dan Dodson of Nyu’s School of Edu- 
cation has suggested, the latest version 
of notions about original sip and natural 
inferiority. Where then, militants ask, is 
the evidence that “compensatory” pro- 
grams won’t become a more elaborate 
way of pushing kids - around, strait- 


_Jacketing them to fit the system—all in 


the name of “saving” them from the 
damnation of deprived (read inferior) 
backgrounds? 

The ‘political reality that Passow does 
not see is expressed in the indignation 
of Judge Wright: “The Washington 
school system is a monument to the cyni- 
cism of the power structure which gov- 
erns the voteless Capital of the greatest 
country on earth.” Such monuments to 
cynicism exist, like giant Victorian pris- 
ons, in every city of this land. Public 


education, once a means for integrating 


and elevating American society, has be- 
come a source and carrier of the so- 
ciety’s pathology, its-teachers and ad- 
ministrators virtually unconscious of 


their own illness.. The Superintendent of 
one of the largest school systems re- 
marked casually to us a few months ago 
that it will be years before people regain 
confidence in the schools. In the mean- 
time, students and dropouts educated to 
carry packages, or guns, hang on street 
corners, waiting to turn the fires in them- 
selves against the cities.\Why then, the 
current desperation urges, trust the school 
system at all? Why not tear those prisons 
down, break the system’s monopoly? 
Passow’s firm commitment to public 


education—his belief that it can, wiih 


help, cure itself—is what. separates his 
recommendations, finally, from those 
more recently proposed by Kenneth 
Clark, James S. Coleman, and McGeorge 
Bundy. Though there are differences’ 
among them, the three are united in 
their skepticism about the system’s ability 
to change. Coleman’s idea—already un- 
der study by the US Commissioner of. 
Education—is that schools contract the 
teaching of basic skills to entrepreneurs 
like 12M and the General Learning Cor- 
poration, who would be paid on the 
basis of results—measured according to 
standard “achicvement” in reading and 
arithmetic. Kenneth Clark, seeing pub- 
lic education as captive of a white mid- 
dle class intent on retaining its own 
power and privilege, suggests the estab- 
lishment of separate schools to compete 
with the urban systems. These might be 
run by states or the federal government, 
by colleges, industry, labor unions, or 
the army. Unlike Clark and Coleman, 
who propose goading the system. with 
new, competing institutions (or allow- 
ing it to wither away), Bundy and other 
proponents of “decentralization” would 
break the system by diffusing its author- 
ity, especially among parents elected to 
local school boards which would serve 
limited school populations. Fred Hech- 
inger of The New York Times analyzes 
Bundy’s proposal as “an effort at both 
radical change and pacification of a 
strife-torn city .. . It aims. .. to put 
an end to the Penne now prevalent in 
the ghetto, that many of the district 
superintendents . . . are colonizers sent 
‘down’ by the outside power structure 
{and] to defuse the present guerilla war- 
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' fare by giving elected porents—and only 
parents, not outside agttators—the’ kind 
of power and responsibilities normally 
enjoyed by suburban school board mem- 
bers.” Whatever their dangers, such pro- 
posals* respond to the distrust of urban 
systems and appeal te the interests of 
potentially powerful groups: the growing 
“welfare-industrial complex,” ghetto par- 
ents and black militants, and the poli- 
ticians and’ foundations anxious to pro- 

‘vide the latter with “creative” channels 
for their anger. If they are bound to 
meet opposition from the educational 
bureauracy, and teachers groups, among 
other powerful forces, these ideas: still 
have built-in political clout, which Pas- 
sow’s recommendations generally lack. 

Passow, repeating again and ‘again that 
Washington should and must become a 
model! system, has only his moral fervor 
and an appeal to conscience to energize 
his plans. Given his loyalty to the ‘sys- 
tem, the eclectic character of his sug- 
gestions, and his air of agreeing with 
all critics, even his proposal for some 
form of administrative decentralization 
has little political bite. Passow recom- 
mends dividing the system into six or 
eight Community School Districts of per- 
haps 20,000 students. Each would have 

a locally elected school board which 


would choose a District Superintendent . 


from a centrally appreved list. Within 
the rules established by the central D.C. 
Board, the local boards would establish 
or consult on curriculua,, personnel, and 
budget—though it remains unclear how 
they might do this and what power they 
would really have. Bundy’s proposals are 
not essentially different. But it is a meas- 
ure of the political gulf between New 
York and Washington that his have re- 
ceived much attention, fierce attack, and 
some significant support, whereas Pas- 
sow's, like most of the Report, have 
been received with fittle fervor, es- 
pecially in the ghetto. This is not, finally, 
so much a consequence of his ideas, but 
of the Washington Judge Wright so bit- 
terly described. At a recent conference 
held by Passow for college, school, and 
community representatives, SO percent 
of those present were white. Most “com- 
munity representatives’-—that is, Neg- 
troes—had not bothered to attend. As 
one Negro who did come explained, 
“they don’t believe much is going to hap- 
pen.” In New York, where there have 
‘been demonstrations and other successful 


‘. actions by parents against the school 


system, decentralization is a live issue, 
perhaps because it offers a means to pol- 


itically activate the ghetto. In Washing- 


ton, the largely quiescent Negro com- 


munity has been promised so much so 
often and disappointed so persistently 
that it views any set of proposals with 
suspicion if not- contempt. The attitude 
toward the Passow Report ranges be- 
tween “tell me when they really change 
anything” and “that’s another quarter. of 
a million dollars Whitey has spent on 
himself and not on our kids.” 

If adopted, the decentralization Pas- 
sow suggests may help to awaken the 
political consciousness of Washington, 


_ whether or not Congress decides to pro- 


vide for the election of a city-wide 
Board. That proposal has verbal support 
from nearly everyone in Washington, 


and probably will be enacted during the — 


coming year. But the lack of any sense 
of urgency is reflected by the fact that 
it is now stalled in the Senate because 
of a trivial political hassle as to whether 
elections should be held in the spring or 
fall. In any case, an awakened conscious- 
ness is only one step toward meaningful 


_ education for the children of Washing- 


ton. One often forgotten correlation of 
the Coleman Report suggests that stu- 
dents do better when they sense that the 


school is relevant and responsive to 


them, that it is in some sense theirs, that, 
in short, they have power in it—even, if 


| they will, Black Power. There is a les- 
_ son to be learned from that correlation, 


a lesson proved every day by the banality 
and intellectual brutality of - suburban 
educatton: only so long as schools hon- 
estly serve the interests of the students 
can they succeed. Whether schools are 
responsive to Boards, administrators, 


_teachers, or parents will not finally in- 


sure that they are responsive to chil- 
dren. And while they are instruments to 
pacify or control children, to produce 
manpower or package-carriers, they will 
continue to fail.. CJ 


* Coleman and Clark assume the virtues 
of competition, using as their model the 
somewhat dubious history of American 
industrial development. Competition in 
automobiles and cigarettes has produced 
results, in the form of profits, for com- 
panies, but it has hardly produced prod- 
ucts that are healthy and inexpensive 
for the consumer. As a matter of fact. 
it is often the case not that competition 
leads to superior results, but that well- 
advertised shabby goods drive better ones 
off the market. No doubt, too, the mili- 
tary gets certain results with men under 
its control (though it would be well to 
look more closely at just what their re- 
sults are)——Mussolini made the trains run 
on time. But it is not, as Clark suggests, 
simply anti-military rhetoric to ask what 
other values and objectives are served 
by an education in the hands of industry 
or the military. To say that urban systems 
now block the economic mobility of 
black children and intensify class ts- 
tinctions is not to say that education In 
the hands of the military-industrial com- 
plex will not remove black children from 
the frying pan of the ghetto to the fire 
of the battlefield. 
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This decision has broad implications 
for the whole issue of de facto segrega- 
tion in northern school systems. In two 
aspects crucial to most urban popula- 
tions the ruling by Judge Wright went 
beyond the basic Supreme Court decree 
in 1954 forbidding school segregation. 
First, he’extended the desegregation doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court to include 
de facto segregation which results from 
“unintentional” administrative ‘prac- 
tices, and second, he introduced a wholly 
mew prohibition against substandard, 
and therefore discriminatory, education 
of the poor, regardless of race. 

Because of the major impact this de- 
cision would have on nearly every school 
system throughout the Nation, I am sure 
each Member of Congress will want to 
be fully informed and cognizant of the 
sweeping details of Judge Wright’s de- 
cision. Under unanimous consent I-ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the 

ody of the Rrecorp the full text of the 
decision: 
[U.S. District Court for the District, of 
Columbia | 
ULIUS W. HOBSON, INDIVIDUALLY AND ON BE- 
| HALF OF JEAN MarIE HOBSON AND JULIUS 

W. HOBSON, JR., ET AL. PLAINTIFFS Vv. CARL 

F’. HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
"| THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
ET AL, DEFENDANTS—CIVIL ACTION No. 82-66 


William M. Kunstler, Washington, D.C., 
and Jerry D, Anker, Washington, D,C., for 
laintiffs. 

Charles T. Duncan, Corporation Counsel 
or the District of Columbia, Matthew J. 
Mullaney, Jr., Assistant Corporation Counsel 
and James M. Cashman and Robert R. Red- 

on, Assistant Corporation Counsel at the 
time of trial, for defendants. 

Wright, Circuit Judge*: 

SUMMARY 


In Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954), 
the Supreme Court held that the District of 
Columbia’s racially segregated public school 
system violated the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. The present litigation, 
brought in behalf of Negro as well as poor 
hildren generally in the District’s public 
chools, tests the current compliance of 
(hose schools with the principles announced 
n Bolling, its companion case, Brown v. 
oard oj Education of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483 
(1954), and their progeny. The basic ques- 
jtion presented is whether the defendants, 
me Superintendent of Schools and the mem- 
ers of the Board of Education, in the op- 
ration of the public school system here, un- 
onstitutionally deprive the District’s Negro 
and poor public school children of their 
ight to equal educational opportunity with 
tne District’s white and more affluent public 
school children. This court concludes that 
hey do. 

In support of this conclusion the court 
1akes the following principal findings of 
act: 

1. Racially and socially homogeneous 
chools damage the minds and spirit of all 
hildren who attend them—the Negro, the 
hite, the poor and the affluent—and block 
he attainment of the broader goals of dem- 
cratic education, whether the segregation 
ecurs by law or by fact. 

2. The scholastic achievement of the dis- 
Rdavantaged child, Negro and white, is 
Strongly related to the racial and socio-eco- 
omic composition of the student body of 
is school. A racially and socially integrated 


*Sitting by designation pursuant to 28 
S.C. § 291(c). 
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school environment increases the scholastic 
achievement of the disadvantaged child of 
whatever race. 

3. The Board of Education, which is the 
statutory head of the public schools in the 
District, is appointed pursuant to a quota 
system which, until 1962, for over half a 
century had limited the Negro membership 
of the nine-man Board to three. Since 1962 
the Negro quota on the Board has been four, 
one less than a majority. The city of Wash- 
ington which is the District of Columbia, 
presently has a population over 60% Negro 
and a public school population over 90% 
Negro. 

4, Adherence to the neighborhood school 
policy by the School Roard effectively seg- 
regates the Negro and the poor children from 
the white and the more affluent children in 
most of the District’s public schools. This 
neighborhood school policy is relaxed by the 
Board through the use of optional zones for 
the purpose of allowing white children, 
usually affluent white children, “trapped” 
in a Negro school district, to “escape” to a 
“white” or more nearly white school, thus 
making the economic and racial segregation 
of the public school children more complete 
than it would otherwise be under a strict 
neighborhood school assignment plan. 

5. The teachers and principals in the pub- 
lic schools are assigned so that generally 
the race of the faculty is the same as the race 
of the children. Thus most of the schools can 
be identified as ‘‘Negro” or “white,” not only 
by reference to the predominant race of the 
children attending, but by the predominant 
race of the faculty as well. The heaviest con- 
centration of Negro faculty, usually 100%, is 
in the Negro ghetto schools, 

6. The median annual per pupil expendi- 
ture ($292) in the predominantly (85-100%) 
Negro elementary schools in the District of 
Columbia has been a flat $100 below the 
median annual per pupil expenditure for its 
predominantly (85-100%) white schools 
($392). 

7. Generally the ‘white’ schools are un- 
derpopulated while the “Negro” schools gen- 
erally are overcrowded. Moreover, all of the 
white elementary schools have kindergartens. 
Some Negro schools are without kindergart- 
ens entirely while other Negro schools operate 
kindergartens in shifts or consecutive ses- 
sions. In addition to being overcrowded and 
short on kindergarten space, the school- 
buildings in the Negro slums are ancient and 
run down. Only recently, through the use of 
impact aid and other federal funds, have the 
Negro slum schools had sufficient textbooks 
for the children’s use. 

8. As they proceed through the Washing- 
ton school system, the reading scores pri- 
marily of the Negro and poor children, but 
not the white and middle class, fall increas- 
ingly behind the national norm. By senior 
high school the discrepancy reaches several 
grades. 

9. The track system as used in the District’s"} 
public schools is a form of ability grouping 
in which students are divided in separate, 
self-contained curricula or tracks ranging 
from ‘Basic’ for the slow student to 
“Honors” for the gifted. 

10. The aptitude tests used to assign chil- 
dren to the various tracks are standardized 
primarily on white middle class children. 
Since these tests do not relate to the Negro 
and disadvantaged child, track assignment 
based on such tests relegates Negro and dis. 
advantaged children to the lower tracks from 
which, because of the reduced curricula and 
the absence of adequate remedial and com- 
pensatory education, as well as continued in- 
appropriate testing, the chance of escape is 
remote, 

11. Education in the lower tracks is geared 
to what Dr. Hansen, the creator of the track 
system, calls the ‘blue collar” student. Thus 
such children, so stigmatized by inappropri- 
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ate l ptitl de testing procedures, are denied 
equal opp , rtunity to obtain the white collar 
educ ition! ‘available to the white and more 
afflul nt ¢} lildren. 

Otter A neidental, but highly indicative, 
findings are as follows: a. The June 1964— 
December 1965 study by the Office of the 
Surgeon General, Army, shows that 55.3% 
of the 18-year-olds from the District of Co- 
lumbia failed the Armed Services mental 
test, a higher percentage than any of the 50 
states. b. The average per pupil expenditure 
in the District’s public schools is only 
slightly below the national average. The 
1964-65 Bureau of the Census Report on 
Governmental Finances shows, however, that 
the District of Columbia spends less per 
capita on education generally than all states 
except Arkansas and Tennessee. c. The same 
report shows that the District of Columbia 
Spends more per capita on police protection 
than all states without exception. In fact, 
the District of Columbia spends more than 
double any state other than Nevada, New 
York, New Jersey and California. The infer- 
ences, including those bearing on the rela- 
tionship of the quality of education to crime, 
which arise from these findings are obvious. 
Indeed, the National Crime Commission’s 
Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime indicates that the very 
deficiencies in the District’s public school 
system noted by the record in this case— 
prejudging, through inappropriate testing, 
the learning abilities of the disadvantaged 
child as inferior to the white middle class 
child; placing the child in lower tracks for 
reduced education based on such tests, thus 
implementing the self-fulfilling prophecy 
phenomenon inherent in such misjudg- 
ments; placing inferior teachers in slum 
schools; continuing racial and economic 
segregation of pupils; providing textbooks 
unrelated to the lives of disadvantaged chil- 
dren; inadequate ‘remedial programs for off- 
Setting initial psychological and social dif- 
ficulties of the disadvantaged child—all 
have contributed to the increase in crime, 
particularly juvenile crime. 

In sum, all of the evidence in this case 
tends to show that the Washington school 
system is a monument to the cynicism of 
the power structure which governs the vote- 
less capital of the greatest country on earth. 


V 


o correct the racial and economic dis- 
crimination found in the operation of the 


District of Columbia public school system, . 


the court has issued a decree attached to its 
opinion ordering: 1. An injunction against 
racial and economic discrimination in the 
public school system here, 2. Abolition of the 
track system. 3. Abolition of the. ze) 
zones, 4, Traiispor on OY 
“wiffffen in overcrowded school districts east 
of Rock Creek Park to wunderpopulated 
schools west of the Park. 5. The defendants, 
by October 2, 1967, to file for approval by the 


; Court a plan for pupil assignment eliminat- 


ing the racial and economic discrimination 
found to exist in the operation of the Wash- 
ington public school system. 6. Substantial 
integration of the faculty of each school be-~ 
ginning with the school year 1967-68. 7. The 
defendants, by October 2, 1967, to file for 
approval by the court a teacher assignment 
plan fully integrating the faculty of-each 
school. 

The United States is invited to intervene 
in these proceedings to assist in implement- 
ing the decree, to suggest changes in the de- 
cree, and to take whatever other steps it 
deems appropriate in the interest of public 
education in the District of Columbia. 


FINDINGS OF FACT 
I, Student segregation 
A. De Jure Segregation and Bolling y. Sharpe 


Until 1954 the public schools in the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia were racially segregated by 
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Skelly Wright's Sweeping Decision 


In a long, passionate opinion in the case of Hobson v. 
Hansen, Judge J. Skelly Wright of the US Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, sitting by assign- 
ment as a District Judge, has roundly indicted the 
Washington school system and its superintendent, Dr. 
Carl F. Hansen, declaring the former, and quite pos- 
sibly also the latter, unconstitutional. The Opinion is 
a jeremiad and as such commands respect. The inner 
city of Washington, with its slums, its poverty, its 
juvenile crime and its schools, is a disgrace. Against 
this, Judge Wright cries out, from the heart. But Judge 
Wright is a judicial officer administering the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution does not put at the disposal 
of judges the resources to prevent, abolish, or even 
alleviate poverty, juvenile delinquency, slum housing, 
or rotten schools. 

The Constitution forbids segregation enforced by 
law and requires federal judges to remove its vestiges. 
This involves no making of educational policy, and 
certainly no effort to rearrange a deteriorating social 
and economic environment. It involves removing the 
coercive force of the state as a cause of segregation, 
_and then neutralizing its lingering effects. But with very 
few exceptions, federal judges other than Judge Wright 
have felt unable to tackle situations of massive de facto 
segregation in major urban centers. They have failed 
to act, because, as Judge Wright unwittingly demon- 
strates, they have no well-developed body of principles 
to fall back on in reforming such educational institu- 
tions as the neighborhood schools. They enter, in the 
area of de facto segregation, territory that is unfa- 
miliar to them, in which they are not entitled to have 


special confidence in whatever answers ‘they may. 


evolve, for these are likely to reflect no more than 
their own personal preference or orders of priority. 
There was, in contrast, a good bit of history and prin- 
ciple to fall back on in deciding that legal segregation, 
coerced by the state, was unconstitutional. Judges have 
failed to act also because, even if they knew some 
answers, they would still lack the resources — the 


money, the personnel, the machinery — to put them into | 
effect. This is not a question of being obeyed. Law al-' 


ways runs the risk of being disobeyed, as Brown v. 
Board of Education often was. That case, however, 
was a “stop” order. When courts undertake to issue 
a “go” order, as Skelly Wright has done, they need 
resources which are not at their disposal. 

Judge Wright’s indictment of the superintendent and 


the school administration is rife with imputations of 


bad faith, but in the end it comes to rest on a charge 
of complacency only, not on a charge of intentional 


segregation. He condemns as unconstitutional the track 
system, optional school zones, teacher assignment prac- 
tices, and in some measure the entire neighborhood 
school policy, but he does not quite come to hold that 
these features of the Washington school system were 
instituted or maintained in order to perpetuate sepre- 
gation in the schools. 

It seems quite clear to Judge Wright that the option- 
al zones, for example, operate to allow white children 
in a relatively integrated neighborhood to escape from 
a predominantly Negro school into an integrated, but 
substantially white school. And yet it is far from clear 
that if the optional feature of the zones were removed, 
the result might not be more segregation than at pres- 
ent, either because rigid neighborhood lines would 
have that effect, or because more whites would simply 
flee. Moreover, the option is available not only to 
whites but to Negroes, and is availed of in some mea- 
sure by both. Despite his imputations of bad faith, 
Judge Wright fails to prove his case concerning the 
optional zones. 

One of the purposes of the track system of ability 
grouping is the remedial one of helping the slow and 
disadvantaged student. Another is to permit the quick 
to advance at their own pace. Judge Wright makes a 
persuasive case against the system as it operates in 
Washington. It is too rigid, it tends to validate its own 
predictions, which in turn are made on the basis of 
tests that yield much less certain a measure of true 
ability than is often supposed; and it does not fulfill 
its remedial purpose, because it is not supported by 
sufficient remedial resources. No doubt it could be 
improved and perhaps it should be abandoned. The 
difficulty comes in declaring a well-intentioned — and 
debatable — educational policy unconstitutional, either 
because one deems it wrong, or maladministered, or, 
for whatever reasons, a failure. If this is the function 
of the Constitution and of our judges, they have their 
work cut out for them. 

Another portion of Judge Wright’s opinion deals 
with supposed inequalities in facilities and quality of 
instruction between predominantly Negro schools in 
the District and the few predominantly white ones. 
Here there is no doctrinal difficulty. Whatever the in- 
tention behind them, demonstrable inequalities in treat- 
ment at the hands of government that run along racial 
lines are unconstitutional. They were well before 
Brown v. Board of Education. The prior constitutional 
doctrine commanded equality in separation. The Con- 
stitution now forbids separation, but it has not aban- 
doned the goal of equality. So the issue is a factual one. 
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Tue New Repustic 


As to physical facilities, the evidence seems to be 
neither here nor there. Negroes are vastly in the ma- 
jority in the Washington school system, and in con- 
sequence they occupy some of the oldest and some of 


the newest buildings. But Judge Wright makes out a 


persuasive case concerning the distribution of teachers 
in the District. 

The predominantly white schools have apparently 
had more than their share of experienced, tenured 
teachers. Whether this is a real advantage may be 
questionable, and the school administrators in Wash- 
ington apparently do question it. But since experience 
is a criterion of competence in most professions, it is 
not easy to see why it should be discarded in the teach- 
ing profession. At any rate, the decisive consideration 
is that the Washington school system has not discarded 
it, but has simply tolerated a smaller proportion of 
experienced teachers in Negro schools. 

Judge Wright is also persuaded that there is a sub- 
stantial disparity in per capita expenditures per pupil 
among white and Negro schools, with greater expendi- 
tures, of course, in the white schools. To the extent that 
the disparity is real, it seems to be a function of the 
greater proportion of tenured — and hence higher sal- 
aried — teachers in the predominantly white schools. 
So it scarcely proves anything additional to that. 

Finally, though faculties and other school personnel 
are integrated in Washington, Judge Wright finds that 
white teachers tend to be assigned to white schools and 
Negro teachers to Negro schools. It is natural that in 
a school system with over go percent Negro pupils 
there should be a great majority of Negro teachers; 
and so there is—some 78 percent. Given these two 
large percentages, it is a mathematical certainty that 
there will be great concentrations of Negro teachers in 
predominantly Negro schools. And many Negroes feel 
~ they made that clear in the dispute about School 201 
in Harlem—that Negro pupils should have Negro 
teachers, who should displace as authoritative figures 
the white teachers who predominated in the past. Be 
that as it may, the preferences of white teachers for 
white middle-class schools do seem in somé measure 
to have been informally respected by the Washington 
school administrators. 


Declaring De Facto Segregation Unconstitutional 


Judge Wright deals with these matters by forbidding 
the track system outright, and ordering abolition of 
the optional zones. As to teachers, he orders the Board 
to present a plan for teacher assignment which will 
fully integrate the faculty of each school. Since many 
of the white schools in the Northwest section are 
underpopulated, he orders the school administration 
to provide busing to the Northwest schools for such 
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children in overcrowded, predominantly Negro schools, 
as volunteer for it. 

But all this is, relatively speaking, less important de- 
tail. The main and most innovating thrust of Judge ~ 
Wright’s opinion is the proposition, which he adopts 
more squarely than any court has yet done, that de 
facto segregation as such is unconstitutional. And 
what does he propose to do about that? “Because of the 
1o-to-1 ratio of Negro to white children in the public 
schools of Washington,” Judge Wright says, “and 
because the neighborhood policy is accepted and is in 
general use throughout the United States, the court is 
not barring its use here at this time.” However he re- 
quires the school system to prepare and present to him 
a plan “to alleviate pupil segregation,” and to “consider 
the advisability” of educational parks, school pairings, 
“and other approaches toward maximum effective in- 
tegration.” But what kind of maximum effective inte- 
gration can there be in a school system in which Ne- 
groes constitute over go percent of the school popula- 
tion, and in which they may well ultimately constitute 
even more? In tacit recognition of this unanswerable 
question, Judge Wright adds that he will require ef- 
forts at compensatory education, to provide equal 
opportunities even in predominantly Negro schools. 
But how is Judge Wright going to see that effective 
methods of compensatory education are invented, how 
is he going to produce the trained personnel to apply 
them, and how, even if he could guarantee success, is 


he going to see to the financing of these efforts? 


Here, then, is the heart of the matter. Judge Wright’s 
remedy for conditions that he found to be unconsti- 
tutional is still in an early stage of development, but 
it is reasonably clear that he, no more than anyone 
else, has a remedy or can put one into effect. What 
then is the use of such judgments? What is the use of 
a hortatory constitutional pronouncement urging 
Washington, D.C., to solve its social and economic 
problems? Judge Wright’s. opinion might have been a: 
document issued by some group of civic leaders, or 
some foundation or research organization, and what- 
ever disagreement one might have had with this or 
that aspect of it, one would have welcomed its atten- 
tion to the school problem. But the Constitution and 
the judges who guard if have a well-defined role to 
play, which no one else can play. They are to address 
themselves to those features of the society with which 
law can deal, by defining rights, obligations and goals. 
No charitable organization and no study group can 
do that job, can invoke the power of government to 
those ends. It is no service to any worthy cause to 


‘saddle legal institutions with functions they cannot 


discharge, and to issue in the name of the law promises 
the courts cannot redeem. | 
| ets ALEXANDER M. BicKEL 
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HOW GOOD ARE OUR SCHOOLS? 


By Caryl Conner and Richard de Neufville 


ow good are our schools? How much do 
H they teach our youngsters? Are schools in 
Maine as good as schools in California? 
Better? How do we tell? 
~ Questions like these have become a pastime 
that threatens to supplant baseball as a na- 
tional sport, says Helen Rowan, editor of 
The Carnegie Quarterly. The name of the 
game: How Good Are Our Schools? (Some 
players, notes Miss Rowan, prefer to call it 
How Bad Are Our Schools?) The rules are 
few: each player propounds his favorite opin- 
ion on education. He may say, “Kids learned 
to read better 50 years ago than they do 
today,” or, “Northern schools are good and 
southern schools are lousy.” 

The beauty of it, continues Miss Rowan, is 
that anybody can win, since there is no way 
of proving or disproving the above or any 
similar assertion. 

Miss Rowan’'s fancy is unfortunately close 
to truth. In the absence of meaningful in- 
formation, public opinion about schools has 
rested largely on subjective judgment and 
popular impression. 

While citizens debate, however, a number 
of Government agencies have been quietly 
stockpiling data that may bring the new game 
down for the count and leave baseball once 
again unchallenged. 

By far the largest stockpiler of information 
is the Army’s Office of the Surgeon General, 
which can tell us the following about some 
hypothetical young men: 

Joe Dangerfield and John Dangerfield are 
among approximately 2 million young men 
taking the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) and related examinations this year. 

Both are 18 and white. Yet, statistically 
Joe is eight times as likely to fail the tests 
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“of the military services. It is a 


as John. Why? John went to school in Wash- 
ington. Joe went to school in ‘Tennessce. 

David Coldstream and Dick Coldstream are 
taking the same tests. Both are 18 and Negro. 
David is three times as likely to fail the tests 
as Dick. David went to school in South Caro- 
lina; Dick in Rhode Island. 

Bill Hardwood and Bob Hardwood will 
take the same tests. Both are 18. Bill is white 
and Bob is Negro. Both went to school in 
Florida. Bob is four times as likely to fail this 
test as Bill. 

What are the Armed Forces mental tests, 
and what do they have to do with schools? 

The basic test in the Armed Forces is the 
AFQT, All draftees and_enlistees_are_re- 
quired to take it before entering any branch 
standard 
examination administered on a uniform basis 
throughout the country, 

In the last 10 years, over 10 million young 
men aged 18 to 26 have taken the AFQT. 
This is the largest group of standardized test 
scores that has ever been available for State 
and regional comparison. 

For these reasons, these mental test results 
are the closest thing there is to a national 
index of educational strengths and. weaknesses. 
Though the narrowness of range and the im- 
precision of scoring limit the test’s usefulness 
for educators (it doesn’t, for example, break 
down categories of information; it doesn’t 
say that 40 percent of failing 18-year-olds 
from Ohio were strong in math but weak in 
vocabulary) , for the general public the AFQT 
and the related tests are the best available 
indicator of State-by-State school performance. 

The absence of basic educational informa- 
tion is one of the odd phenomena of con- 
temporary America. As a Nation, we have 


developed highly sophisticated techniques to 
measure such disparate things as the purity 
of our water, the health of our economy, and 
the popularity of our public figures, but there 
has never been a measure of the basic aca- 
demic skills of our children. We know the 
gross national product; we do not know the 
gross educational product. 

When the Office of Education was estab- 
lished a century ago, Congress directed it to 
collect “such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress’ of American 
education. Today the Office can accurately 
report the number of classrooms, teachers, 
pupils, books, globes, and language labora- 
tories per pupil in every school in this country. 
But it doesn’t know what students learn in 
these schools, or whether they learn it better 
or worse than students of 59 years ago. We 
know infinitely more about steel production 
in Pittsburgh, garment prices in Dallas, and 
the status of beef raising in Lowa than we 
do about the level of English or math pro- 
ficiency anywhere in the Union. 

Why? Two reasons predominate. 


Any evaluation, points out Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education Alexander Mood, is 
painful unless you are very sure of your score. 
The evaluator is more and more beset by 
doubts that he is being fair as the score de- 
creases. Those being evaluated know darn 
well he is not being fair! There is always 
the awful knowledge that half of the evalu- 
ated will fall below the national median. And 
what educator wants bad marks on /is report 
card, asks Mr. Mood. 

Hardly anybody can win. The district that 
rates very high in the natural sciences may 
rate very low in the humanities—or vice versa. 
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Secondly, testing itself is a surprisingly 
thorny issue. Standardized tests are classified 
according to what they are intended to 
measure: intelligence, aptitude, scholastic 
achievement, or personal characteristics. They 
have been used and abused ever since Binet 
published the first intelligence test in 1905. 
Educators endlessly dispute the relative merits 
of one kind of test over another: Are IQ 
(increasingly called ‘‘aptitude’’) tests better 
than achievement tests? Better for what? Do 
IQ tests really measure intelligence? Do 
achievement tests really measure achievement? 


Actually, these two kinds of tests are less 
different than is commonly supposed, Any 
test reflects the quality and quantity of ex- 
perience a student has been exposed to. Abili- 
ties are presumed to be common to children 
regardless of their schooling. Achievement 
is assumed to reflect the amount learned in 
school. In both, however, test scores are the 
product not only of the individual’s inherited 
potential, but of his environment and the 
opportunities within his own experience. 
Pounds of published documents relate the 

I culture-free test. 

Nor is there any single kind of intelligence. 
Explained David Wechsler in the New York 
Times: An educator may define intelligence 
as the ability to learn, a biologist as the ability 
to adapt, a psychologist as the ability to 
reason abstractly, and the layman as plain 
common sense. The difficulty, Wechsler con- 
tinued, is similar to what a physicist en- 
counters when asked what he means by energy, 
or a biologist what he means by life. The 
fact is that energy and life are not tangible 
entities. You cannot touch them or see them. 
You know them only by their effects or 


properties, and the same is true of general 
intelligence. 

Whatever their value, tests have become an 
integral part of our statisticchappy American 
way of life. Colleges use them to determine 
admissions; industry uses them to make per- 
sonnel decisions; ‘TV programs use them to 
build ratings; party givers use them to enter- 
tain guests. The Armed Forces use the AFQT 
in connection with personnel assignment as 
well as in acceptance of draftees and enlistees. 


S eymour L. Wolfbein, the former director 
of the Office of Manpower, Automation, and 
Training in the Department of Labor, called 
the AFQT “an excellent device for identifying 
persons with special educational and _ train- 
ing problems.” A report by the President's 
Task Force on Manpower Conservation called 
the AFQT “a uniform national test’? which 
“has the potential for providing the com- 
munities of the Nation with an important 
comparison and indicator . . . which would be 
difficult indeed to create if it did not already 
exist.” Stafford L. Warren, former special 
assistant to the President for Mental Retarda- 
tion, agreed on the great value of the AFQT 
as a means of identifying persons in need 
of special training. 

The Army has used the experiences of half 
a century of testing in developing the AFQT, 
which, by law, is used to screen American 
youth for all branches of the Armed Forces. 
It follows a long line of other tests. In World 
War I, the Army Alpha (verbal) and Beta 
(nonverbal) tests were used. During World 
War II the Army used the AGCT (Army 
General Classification Test). The AFQT, 
designed and first used in 1950, has under- 
gone frequent revision. The current versions 


cover, as have their predecessors since 1,953, 
four subject areas: vocabulary, arithn’etic, 
spatial relationships, and mechanical ab Lity. 
There are 25 questions in each category, (lues- 
tions are arranged in cycles of increasing 
difficulty in each of the four test areas, Fifty 
minutes are allowed. It is a “spiral omnibus” 
test emphasing power rather than speed. The 
Army says it is not an intelligence test not 
does it measure educational attainment as 
such, “although both education and intelli- 
gence affect the ability to score well on the 
test.” 


“In general,” says a report from the Surgeon 
General of the Army, “there is a positive cor- 
relation between AFQT scores and education. 
The youth's score on the AFQT depends on 
several factors: on the level of his educational 
attainment, on the quality of his education 
(quality of his school facilities), and on the 
knowledge he gained from his educational 
training otherwise, in and outside of school. 
These are interrelated factors, which vary 
with the youth’s socio-economic and cultural 
environment, in addition to his innate ability 
to learn.” 


Scoring 

Raw scores on the AFQT are computed by 
subtracting one-third of an examinee’s mis- 
takes from his total correct answers—a proce- 
dure adopted to compensate for lucky g. sses. 
To supply meaning to the scoring an to 
simplify comparisons, the raw score is con- 
verted into a percentile score that theore ally 
establishes the examinee’s relative standi: ¥ in 
the whole draft age population. (These .cla- 
tive standings are based on norms established 
a generation ago, during World War Ii. ‘\hey 
have never been updated.) On the basis of 


| 


this percentile score, men are classified into 
one of five mental groups: 


Mental group Percentile score 
| 93 - 100 
I 65- 92 
i 31- 64 
1V 10- 30 
Vv 0O- 9 


Groups I, H, and III automatically meet 
mental standards for military service. (Some 
of these men are disqualified for medical 
reasons. Data in this article relate only to 
acceptance or rejection on the basis of mental 
tests scores. Total rejection rates are higher 
than those that appear here.) 

Under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, men in mental Group V are con- 
sidered unfit for military service unless their 
educational or occupational background seems 
to indicate that they should not have failed 
the test. In such cases there is a ‘terminal 
screening” and if its findings are at variance 
with the test score, the examinee is declared 
“administratively acceptable’ and_ classified 
1-A. (Last year about 3,000 young men 
entered the Army this way.) 

Procedures for Group IV vary according to 
the Army’s manpower needs. Currently, all 
Group IV's who score above the 16th _per- 
centile and have completed high school are 
accepted for military service. All other men 
in Group IV take additional aptitude tests 
called the Army Qualification Battery (AQB). 
Failing scores on the AQB result in a “train- 
ability limited” classification. 

These men would qualify for military serv- 
ice only in time of war or national emergency. 

(A new program just announced by Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara will take 
an additional group of men in mental Group 
IV (40,000 this year, 100,000 annually in sub- 
sequent years) and provide them with basic 
literacy training to enable them to qualify 
for military service. Precedent is the success- 
ful literacy training program conducted under 
Army auspices during World War II.) 

Rejectee figures in this article include all 
Group V's except administratively accept- 
ables, and all Group 1V’s who were given the 
AQB and failed, (Scores in mental Group IV 
are roughly equivalent to what an employer 
might expect of a job applicant with an 
eighth grade education; those in Group V to 
what he might expect of a man with less than 
a fifth grade education. The Census Bureau 
defines the latter as functionally illiterate.) 

AFQT's and AQB's are administered at 74 
Armed Forces Examining and Entrance Sta- 
tions (AFEES) throughout the United States. 
In a monthly report to the Surgeon General 
of the Army, the AFEES report the number 
of young men examined and their mental 
classification both by State and—in a departure 
from usual procedure—by race. 

The AFEES data are summarized annually 
in the report, Results of the Examination of 
Youths for Military Service, published by the 
Office of the Surgeon General, Army. Addi- 
tionally, the annual report for 1965 included 
a comprehensive analysis of 383,000 18-year- 
olds examined under the Conservation of 
Manpower program initiated in June 1964 
and terminated in December 1965. This is the 
largest and most homogeneous population 
studied so far. 

By now the Surgeon General’s Office has 


accumulated enough data to provide a de- 
tailed State-by-State outline of successes and 
failures that reveals sharply uneven _per- 
formance both by State and by race. The 
study of 18-year-olds, for example, shows that: 

O Failure rates on the AFQ'T and related 
tests ranged from a low of 6 percent in 
the State of Washington to a high of 55 
percent in the District of Columbia. (The 
national average was 25 percent.) 

O These rejection rates based on the mental 
tests are lowest in the Midwestern and 
Western States; highest in the South. 

An unpublished supplement to the study, 

showing detail by race, reveals that: 

O Southern whites are behind whites in all 
other regions of the country; southern 
Negroes are behind Negroes in all other 
regions of the country. 

O In every State, test performance is signifi- 
cantly higher for whites than for Negroes. 
Nationally, only 19 percent of the whites 
fail the mental tests, compared to a failure 
rate of 68 percent for Negroes. 


In addition, a special Department of Labor 
study of the academic background of 2,500 
rejectees sows that: 

O Negroes who fail the AFQT average one 

more year of 5 than whites; char- 
actersstically they have had some high 


school experience while most white 
“failures have not. 
rallures have NO 


An examination of accumulated data on 
rejectees in the period from 1958 through 1965 
supports findings from the study of 18-year- 
olds. Men from the Western and Midwestern 
States consistently performed best on the 
mental tests; men from the South consistently 
scored lowest. Throughout the eight-year 
period, moreover, the rank order of the States 
changed only slightly and the spreac of per- 
centage points between the States vith the 
lowest failure rate averages (Wash), Iowa, 
Mont., Utah, Minn., Oreg.) and those with 
the highest averages (Miss., S.C., La., N.C, 
Ala., Ga.) has remained about the same. 
(See tables, page 8.) 

The eight - year 
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draftees differ only in minor detail from the 
results of the study of 18-year-olds. (See 
tables, page 8.) 

Over a long period of time, the draftee re- 
jection rates more accurately reflect regional 
differences in performance by young men. But, 
by excluding enlistees, these figures exagger- 
ate the inadequacy of national performance 
on the AFQT. Enlistees, prescreened by local 
recruiters before taking the test, seldom fail 
the AFQT. Since a majority of all men who 
enter the Armed Forces enter as entistees, the 
overall rejection rate (enlistees plus draftees) 
is substantially less than for draftees alone. 

Failure rates clearly and consistently relate 
to geographical ‘areas. Year after year, men 
from the West and the Midwest perform 
better than those from other parts of the 
country. In the special study of 18-year-olds, 
their failure rate was only half the national 
average, while men from the South were fail- 
ing at twice the national rate. 

The same regional differences appear in a 
study of draftee failures by race: 

Draftee failure rate (by percent) FY 1966 
Army area All White Negro 
IH (South) 

Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N.C., S.C., 
meee cee erie Maree Seton 31 18 68 


IV (South Central) 
Ark., La., N. Mex., Okla., Texas............ 20 12 57 


1, 1l (Northeast) 

Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., N.J., 

N.Y., R.L, Vt, Del., D.C., Ky., 

Md., Ohio., Pa., Va., W. Vai... 15 12 45 


V, VI (Mid:vest and West) 

Colo., Ill, Ind., lowa, Kans., 

Mich., Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., 

S. Dak., Wis., Wyo., Ariz., Calif., 

Idaho, Mont. Nev., Oreg., 

UtahisWash: stances terre ye ee erie: 10 8 37 


(Source: Results of Preinduction Examination Summary, 
Office of tiie Surgeon General, Department of the Army.) 


Throughout the United States the failure 
rate of whites on these examinations averages 
one-fourth that of Negroes. The exception is 
West Virginia where whites and Negroes fail 
in equal—and substantial—numbers. In every 
other State the Negro failure rate is at least 
twice that of the white failure rate. 

Among successful examinees—men who pass 
the tests—whites also do much better than 
Negroes. Fewer than one-twentieth as many 
Negroes score in mental Group I as would be 
expected on the basis of the theoretical norms 
for the standard population. More than two- 
thirds of the Negroes examined for military 
service in 1966 fell in Group IV or below. By 
theoretical distribution, 69 percent would 


fall in Groups I, H, and III; less than 22 per- 


cent of the Negroes did so. Specifically: 


Estimated percentage distribution of draftees by 
mental group, by race: FY 1966 


Mental group White Negro Total 
ee ni is Ne On oe RO eet awe 7.6 0.3 6.7 
| See eS Be tO ree eas eee 32.1 3)35) 28.8 
A Rea Ries. Ba rec eee Sere ee 34.6 18.2 32.8 
Vir Safe OR rate ee rt ey en ae 16.0* S820 18.5* 
AY poe See Deh hr re aU eon sy 9.1 37.1 12.3 
Admin. acceptable ...................... 0.6 2.9 0.9 


* Mental group IV consists of (a) white—9.4% passed 
AQB, 6.6% failed AQB (trainability limited); (b) Negro— 
17.5% passed AQB, 20.7% failed AQB_ (trainability 
limited); (c) total—10,3% passed AQB, 8.2% failed AQB 
(trainability IImited). 


(The illustrations and accompanying table 
below are derived from the table above by sub- 
tracting the failing group and redistributing 
percentages.) 


Impact of Poverty 

These test results mirror America’s erratic 
progress toward its elusive goal of educational 
equality. They also reflect the host of disturb- 
ing social and economic problems that face 
the Nation: For example, the 1963 Depart- 
ment of Labor study reported that the ma- 


jority of young men failing the AFQT, white 
and Negro alike, were the products of poverty. 
Forty percent of them had never gone beyond 
grammar school, four but of five didn’t finish 
high school, almost one-third came from 
broken homes, and one-fifth came from fam- 
ilies that have needed public assistance. ‘The 
unemployment rate for rejectees was sub- 
stantially higher than for other young men 
in the same age group, and most of those who 
were employed held unskilled jobs and had 
by far the lowest earnings in their age group. 

Clearly this suggests a relationship between 
failing scores on the mental tests and the 
environment of poverty, just as the regional 
extremes point to a serious inequality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 


The most relevant index for appraising the 
quality of education in a community is the 
degree to which it provides the basic knowl- 
edge and skills that are required in our con- 
temporary world, AFQT results tell a great 
deal more than the number of men who are 
not qualified intellectually to enter the Armed: 
Forces. These same young men are equally 
unqualified to become contributing members 
of our work force. They have not been edu- 
cated to provide for themselves and their 
families. 


“Today's military rejects include tomorrow's 
hard-core unemployed,” said President John 
F. Kennedy. ‘““The young man who does not 
have what it takes to perform military service 
is not likely to have what it takes to make a 
living.” 

The rejection rate on the AFQT is not an 
infallible guide, but it is impressive evidence 
of failure by many schools. The grown man 
who cannot pass the AFQT is in serious 
trouble. This test does not measure innate 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude—it measures 
precisely those skills that are most important 
in terms of jobs and income. 
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With rare exceptions, those who fail have 
had all the formal schooling they are going to 
get. Only four percent of the rejectees the De- 
partment of Labor studied it: 1963 had taken 
business or commercial courses and only 17 
percent had taken vocational or technical 
courses. ‘The substantial majority of rejectees 
had been in academic courses—but their most 
common deficiency on the AFQT was ap- 
parently that they could not read or do simple 
arithmetic. 

The extreme variations in regional per- 
formance clearly suggest hat schools have 
not erased inequality based on accidents of 
geography; the extreme racial variations 
make it clear that the schools have yet to 
overcome the environmental handicaps of the 
Nation’s Negro students. It is unlikely that 
the talent pool in any ore State is substan- 
tially different than the talent pool in any 
other State. It is a demonstrable fact that 
the talent pool in any one ethnic group is 
substantially the same as that in any other 
ethnic group. 

“There is absolutely no question of any 
genetic. differential,” says a special Depart- 
ment of Labor Report on the Negro Family. 
“Intelligence potential is distributed among 
Negro infants in the same proportion and 
pattern as among Icelanders or Chinese or 
any other group.” 

In every generation talent appears at every 
social stratum’ in every geographic area. ‘In 
every race, nation, class, and community, bet- 
ter and worse endowed individuals can be 
found,” wrote anthropologist Juan Comas. 
“This is a biological fact to which there are 
no exceptions.” 

Thus the AFQT results seem to point up 
failure in the schools. Whatever the com- 
bination of nonschool factors—poverty, un- 
stable families, community attitudes, low edu- 
cational level of parents, etc.—which put 
minority group students at a disadvantage in 
verbal and nonverbal skills when they enter 
first grade, it is clear that the schools do not 
overcome them, notes a just-completed report 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The OE report is based on a study of edu- 
cational opportunity that included achieve- 
ment testing of as many as 135,000 students 
at one of five way-points in their educational 
career—first, third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth 
grades. At each grade level the Negro pupils 
scored distinctly lower than did white students 
but most important to note is that by the 
twelfth grade the difference had increased. 

For example, Negroes were 10.7 points be- 
low whites in nonverbal scores in the first 
grade. By twelfth grade this gap had grown 
to 11.1 points. In verbal scores, the gap 
widened from 7.2 points in first grade to 11.2 
points by twelfth grade. 


THE PRICE OF POOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 
is poor education. Military rejection rates 
for each Army area are shown for calendar 
year 1965 and related to what the schools 

in each of the areas were providing for 
current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance (ADA) in school year 
1964-65. Data are for 48 States and the 
District of Columbia. Averages are: 20.9% 
mental test failures nationally; $483 current 
expenditures per pupil in ADA. 
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Thus, whatever the degree of inequality 
\vhen the youngster enters the school system, 
it is greater when he leaves, The schools not 
only fail to close the gap, they don’t even 
enable Negro students to hold their own. 

The overall differences mentioned should 
not obscure the fact that many Negro chil- 
tlren outperform white children. Additionally, 
by grade 12, both white and Negro students 
in the South scored lower on these tests than 
did white and Negro students in the North. 
Also, southern Negroes scored farther below 
southern whites than did northern Negroes 
below northern whites—a regional finding that 
correlates with the Armed Forces mental test 
results, (The OE study reports only regional 
data; by prior agreement with chief State 
school officers it does not reveal State-by-State 
test results.) ‘The OE study also found that 
the average white student's achievement is less 
affected by the strength or weakness of his 
school than is that of the average Negro 
student. 

Although there is no wholly consistent pat- 
tern, in general the study found that Negroes 
are offered fewer of the facilities that are 
most related to academic achievement (i.e., 
physics, chemistry, and language laboratories; 
libraries; textbooks; etc.). Usually greater 
tian the majority-minority differences, how- 
ever, are the regional differences. 

The OE survey shows, for example, that 
white children generally attend elementary 
schools with a smaller average number of 
pupils in their classrooms (29) than do any 
of the Negroes (32). The regional break- 
downs, however, show that in the Southwest 
the Negroes average 39 pupils per room 
compared to 26 per room for whites. Twice 
as many Negro high school students in the 
metropolitan Far West attend schools with 
language laboratories as do their counter- 
parts in the metropolitan South (95 percent 
versus 48 percent; for whites it is 80 percent 
versus 72 percent). One hundred percent of 
Negro high school students in the metro- 
politan Far West have access to a remedial 
reading teacher, compared with 46 percent in 
the metropolitan South. 

Overall, Negro students are less likely to 
attend secondary schools that are accredited, 
they have less access to college preparatory 
curriculums, and their teachers have weaker 
academic credentials. 

Since it is as axiomatically true in education 
as elsewhere that you get what you pay for, 
the correlation between this data, expendi- 
ture tables on pages 8 and 9, and the Armed 
Forces test results is no surprise—but neither 
is it very informative. It serves only as a 
fever gauge, saying that the patient is ill, 
but unable to identify his malady. 

Far more precise diagnostic tools are needed 
to pinpoint what is happening in the Na- 
tion’s schools, to show what children actually 
learn and when and how well they learn it. 

For this reason the Carnegie Corporation 
two years ago organized a top level committee 
to look into the question of whether there 
could or should be a national assessment of 
education. The committee (a private non- 
profit corporation) has concluded that such 
an undertaking would be not only feasible, 
but desirable. The project has progressed 
from the proposal to the planning stages, 

A large part of the impetus toward national 


assessment stems from the increasing Federal 
investment in education. Congress and the 
American taxpayer want to know what the 
Nation is getting for its money—and not in 
terms of things bought but in terms of educa- 
tional increments. 

Twenty years ago such an assessment would 
have been so large an undertaking as to make 
it almost impossible. Today, the theory and 
technology of statistical sampling is so far 
advanced that Richard Scammon, former di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, says a 
random sample of one-half of one percent of 
the population can provide data statistically 
accurate within a few percentage points. 

The Carnegie committee would sample five 
percent of children in the 9, 13, and 17 age 
brackets and 29-year-old adults. The 9-year- 
olds represent children who are expected to 
have achieved the goals of primary education; 
the 13-year-olds, elementary; and the 17-year- 
olds, secondary. Adults would be surveyed 
for comparative purposes because they rep- 
resent the major factor in determining the 
educational level of the Nation. 

No participating pupil, teacher, or school 
would be identified. Breakdowns would be 
by sex, by ethnic group, by socio-economic 
level, by geographic region, and by rural, 
urban, and suburban residence. The commit- 
tee proposes periodic assessments every three 
or five years. 

It would be impossible to teach to the test, 
points out Committee Chairman Ralph Tyler. 
A teacher would be extremely unlikely to have 
more than one pupil tested in a five-year 
period, and that pupil would take only a 
small portion of the whole test—which is 
expected to require 20 hours for completion 
and to include seven subject areas: reading, 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, citi- 
zenship, fine arts, and vocational education. 
Prototype tests, being developed by leading 
educational research firms under contract to 
the committee, will be ready for field testing 
early next year. 

Such tests, if applied nationwide, could 
provide a consistent and comprehensive ac- 
count of the accomplishments of the Nation's 
educational system. The general public 
could, for the first time, get a report of what 
tax dollars buy in educational achievement. 
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| STATE RANKINGS OF 
EDUCATION INDICATORS SHOW 
SIMILARITY IN PERFORMANCE 


Percent of public school 
classroom teachers paid 


Median sctool years completed by persons $6,500 or more: 1965-66 


25 years old and older: 1960 


Estimated current expendi- Pee ibe 
Estimated percent of Non. ture per pupil in tte ee a 
illiteracy in. population Pupil-teacher ratio in public All White white daily attendance in public . Beep 6 
over 14: 1960 schools; Fall 1965 1. South Carolina 87 103 5.9 — Schools, by State: 1956-66 4. South poate 25 
1. Louisiana 6.3 1, Hawaii 29.8 Kentucky Peek: cole 4 1. Mississippi $317 5. West Virginia 2.8 
2. South Carolina 5.5 2. Mississippi 28.7 3, West Virginia 88 88 84 2. South Carolina 349 6. Arkansas 4.0 
3, Hawaii 5.0 3, Alabama 28.1 Tennessee 88 9.0 7.5 3. Alabama 355 7. Alabama 5.0 
4. Mississippi 49 4. Tennessee 27.9 Louisiana 88 105 6.0 4. Tennessee 361 8. Oklahoma 6.0 
5. Georgia 45 5. Georgia 27.8 6. North Carolina 89 98 7.0 5. West Virginia 367 9, Tennessee 8.0 
6. Alabama 42 6. Michigan 27.1 Mississippi 8.9 11.0 6.0 6. Kentucky 375 10. North Carolina 8.8 
7. Texas 41 7. California 26.7 Arkansas 89 95 65 7. Arkansas 376 11, Idaho 9.5 
8. North Carolina 4.0 8. South Carolina 26.5 9. Georgia 90 103 61 8. North Carolina 379 12. Georgia 11.0 
New Mexico 4.0 Utah 26.5 10. Alabama 91.5102 6.5 9. Georgia 384 13. North Dakota 12.2 
10. Arizona 3.8 10. North Carolina 26.4 11. North Dakota 93 93° 84 10. Idaho 400 14, Nebraska 12.5 
11, Arkansas 3.6 11. West Virginia 26.3 12. Missouri 96 98 87 11. Maine 410 15, Maine 15.3 
12. Tennessee 3.5 12, Arkansas 26.2 13, Virginia 99 - 10.8" 7.2 12, Nebraska 419 16. Texas 15.8 
13. Virginia 3.4 13, Missouri 26.0 14. Rhode Island 10.0 10.0 95 13. Virginia 424 17. New Hampshire 17.1 
14. Kentucky 3.3 14. Ohio 25.8 15, Pennsylvania 10.2 103 89 14. Florida 439 18. Montana 17.8 
15, Alaska 3.0 15. Louisiana 25.6 16, Wisconsin 104 104 9.0 15. Texas 449 19. Virginia 19.5 
16. New York 2.9 Dist. of Columbia 25.6 Texas 10.4 108 8.1 16. Utah 45 20. Vermont 20.0 
17, West Virginia = 2.7 17. Florida 25.5 South Dakota 10.4 105 86 17. North Dakota 460 Louisiana 20.0 
18. Florida a6 Kentucky 25.5 Oklahoma 10.4 10.7 8.6 18. New Hampshire 479 22. Kansas 20.5 
UNITED STATES 2.4 19. Virginia 25.0 Maryland 10.46 S005" 8.4 19. Louisiana 481 23. Missouri 24.0 
19. Rhode Island 2.4 20. Texas 24.9 21, Illinois 105 107 9.0 Oklahoma 481 24. lowa 25.0 
20. New Jersey 22 Indiana 24.9 UNITED STATES 10.6 109 8.2 21. Missouri 485 25. Florida 33.0 
Massachusetts 2.2 22. Pennsylvania 24.6 (U.S. 1964) ih, 8.9 22. Ohio 503 26. Ohio 37.5 
Connecticut 2.2 UNITED STATES 24.6 22. New Jersey 10.6 108 88 23. South Dakota 507 27. Colorado 39.1 
23. Pennsylvania 2.0 23. Maryland 24.5 23, New York 107 108 94 Vermont 507 28. Wyoming 40.3 
24. Oklahoma 1.9 Nevada 24.5 24. Minnesota 108 108 9.1 25. Kansas 511 29, Wisconsin 41.0 
Dist. of Columbia 1.9 25. New Mexico 24.4 Michigan 108 110 91 26. Indiana 512 UNITED STATES 41.3 
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43. Wyoming 0.9 New Jersey 21.8 43. Oregon YES AY: 99 New Mexico 578 47. Delaware 61.0 
Washington 0.9 44, Vermont 21.7 Idaho 118 ee tl8. | o6 44, Delaware 580 48. California 77.0 
Utah 0.9 45. lowa 215 45. Wyoming 12 zel 9.3 45. California 582 49. New York 79.0 
South Dakota 0.9 Oregon 21.5 Washington 121 een eee Lo 46. Illinois 591 50. Alaska 94.8 
Nebraska 0.9 47. Nebraska 20.7 Nevada 121 auTZi2” 8.8 47. Oregon 612 (Source: NEA Research Di- 
Kansas 0.9 48. North Dakota 20.5 Colorado pak abl Ay 48. Connecticut 637 vision. Rankings of the 
49. Oregon 0.8 49. Wyoming 20.3 California 12: ceded, 210\0 49. New Jersey 662 States, 1966 Copyright (© 
Idaho 0.8 50. South Dakota 19,7 Alaska 124, 4124 6.6 50. Alaska 775 1966 by the National Educa- 
51. lowa 0.7 51. Kansas 19.0 51. Utah 1222 S10.) 51. New York 876 tion Association. All rights 
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The Same States Lead or Lag in Various Sectors: Literacy Level, 
School Expenditures, Military Test Failures, Teacher Salaries . . . 


Percent of voting aze popu- 
lation participating in Presi- 


CornnnPwnre 


dential elections: 1964 


. Mississippi 

. Alabama 

. South Carolina 
. Virginia 

. Georgia 


Texas 


. Louisiana 

. Arkansas 

|. Tennessee 

. North Carolina 
. Florida 

. Kentucky 

, Arizona 

. Maryland 

. Nevada 

. Alaska 


UNITED STATES 


. New York 
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. New Mexico 
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. Nebraska 

. Vermont 

. Missouri 

. Pennsylvania 
. Michigan 
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. Delaware 
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. South Dakota 
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. Indiana 
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. West Virginia 
. Idaho 

. Minnesota 
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(Source; Dept. of Commerce) 


33.3 
36.3 
39.3 
42.9 
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Draftee failures on Armed Forces 


mental tests (by percent) 


Aug. 1958— 
Dec. 1965 


U.S. average 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
Alabama 
Georgia 


Arkansas 
Tennessee 

Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia 
Kentucky 


West Virginia. 
Florida 


- Maryland 


Texas 
Delaware 


New York 
New Mexico 
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New Jersey 
Maine 


Arizona 
Mlinols 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
Nevada 


~ California 


Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma 
Michigan 
Ohio 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Alaska 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 


Kansas 
Nebraska 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Oregon 


Minnesota 
Utah 
Montana 
lowa 
Washington 


1965 
23.4 20.2 
57.3 37.0 
53.2 48.2 
45.2 36.2 
Se. AS 
42.3 38.5 
413 41.2 
38.4 25.3 
36.3 31.8 
35.6 34.1 
33.8 28.9 
33.5 26.5 
a3 487.8 
31.1 | 25.5 
O71 +941 
957 22.9 
25.4 21.9 
244 204 
24.0 ° 25.1 
93.1 23.0 
228 165 
20.7 18.3 
19470) ° 20.2 
19.1 16.0 
184 168 
de PRT, 
175 145 
16.3 148 
165 13.9 
153 165 
15.3 14.1 
147 14.0 
Wet 113 
141 129 
138 108 
13.4 9.5 
13.1 8.9 
199 138 
2 139 
10.6 9,3 
10.6 105 

97 9.7 

94 10.2 

9.1 8.7 

8.8 8.0 

8.6 9,2 

71 6.9 

7.0 7.6 

6.5 6.6 

6.5 6.2 

6.4 5.1 

ga) 70 


(Source: Off. Surgeon General, Army) 
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High school dropouts (per- 
cent of 1961-62 ninth graders 
not graduating in 1964-65) 
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(Source: Office of Education) 


Average annual 


salaries of 


classroom teachers in public 


schools: 1965-66 
. Mississippi 

. South Dakota 

. South Carolina 
. Arkansas 
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. Tennessee 

. North Dakota 

. Alabama 

. Nebraska 

. North Carolina 
. Georgia’ 
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. Vermont 
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. Minnesota 
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. Washington 
. Michigan 

. Maryland 

. Hawaii 
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. Nevada 
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, Indiana 
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. Illinois 

. Delaware 

47. 
48, 
49, 
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Connecticut 


Dist. of Columbia 


New York 
California 
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(Source: Office of Education) 
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Armed Forces mental test failures, 
18-year-olds: June 1964-December 
1965 study (by percent) 


U.S. average 


Dist. of Columbia 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 


Virginia 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Texas 


West Virginia 
Arkansas 
Florida 

New Mexico 
Hawaii 


Maryland 
Arizona 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 


Colorado 
Maine 
Delaware 
California 
Michigan 


Illinois 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
Indiana 

North Dakota 
Ohio 
Connecticut 


Pennsylvania 
Kansas 
Alaska 
South Dakota 
Rhode Island 


Nebraska 
Idaho 
Wisconsin 
Montana 
Utah 


lowa 
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Oregon 
Minnesota 
Washington 


() Small sample. 


Total 
25,3 


White 
18.8 


62.1 
(100.0) 


55.2 
68.1 


** Too small—figure meaningless. 


Range: 


otal: 5.8% (Wash.) to 55.3% (D.C.) — 
White: 5.5% (Wash.) to 43.7% (Tenn.) 
Negro: 25.0% (Wash.) to 85.6% (S.C.) 


(Source: Off. Surgeon General, Army) 
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“Liberal circles in this country have undergone a decided change in sentiment about school 
integration since that distant spring of 1954 when the Supreme Court outlawed segregation.” 
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SCHOOL INTEGRATION IS STILL ON THE AGENDA 


By ROBERT L. CARTER, general 
counsel, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


United States Commission on 

Civil Rights showing that the 
only way to provide equal educational 
opportunity for Negroes is a massive 
national undertaking to end racial iso- 
lation in the public schools, school de- 
segregation in the North, as late as 
Spring 1967, was virtually a dead issue. 
The pressure was off. Public support 
was lacking; momentum for integration 
had vanished; Negro parents were apa- 
thetic; school administrators disregarded 
the issue; and to politicians it had be- 
come an anathema. Progressive forces, 
both black and white, in an apparent 
reaction to the seeming futility of ten 
years of wasted effort, had begun to 
downgrade and deride integration as 
a meaningful educational and equal- 
rights objective. 

Then, on June 19, the announcement 
of Judge J. Skelly Wright’s decision in 
Hobson v. Hansen broke like a bomb- 
shell amid all of this negativism. When 
that opinion, which contained a variety 
of possible approaches and suggestions 
for community and legal action, had 
been absorbed, it was evident that the 
fight for school integration throughout 
the United States was far from over. 
Judge Wright has provided integration- 
ists with enough ammunition to keep up 
the fight for school desegregation for a 
long time to come. 

Hobson v. Hansen declared de facto 
school segregation unconstitutional, and 
ability grouping, as practiced in the 
public schools of Washington, D.C., a 
fatal deterrent to the educational devel- 
opment of Negro children. School off- 
cials were ordered to take affirmative 
steps to end all vestiges of de facto 
school segregation in the Washington, 


[) tries a study published by the 


D.C., public schools. The court decreed 
abandonment of the ability track system 
because it relegated large numbers of 
Negro children to blue-collar education. 
Mandated as well was the complete in- 
tegration of teaching staff and equality 
in the allocation of all other educational 
resources, which had been flowing in 
such unequal proportions to schools 
that served the affluent that $100 more 
per capita was being spent for education 
of the white middle-class child in the 
Washington, D.C., public schools than 
was being spent for the Negro disad- 
vantaged child. 


HE court suggested, though it could 
not order, the development of coopera- 
tive plans with white suburbs in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and it directed the 
board to draw a plan that would replace 
the inequities of the old ability tracks— 
which had channeled the best teachers 
and resources to whites—with a mean- 
ingful and equitable program for all 
children. 

Until Judge Wright’s decision, the 
law explicitly prehibited cfficial segrega- 
tion, but gave no firm and certain sup- 
port to those engaged in the fight for 
integration. Indeed, when initially con- 
fronted with de facto school segregation 
in litigation, the courts in the North 
were overwhelmed by tle enormity of 
the problem. There was alarm that they 
had to contend with what had long been 
considered a Southern question when 
they, like the general public, had de- 
luded themselves that the North was a 
model of race relations. 

Ever since the Supreme Court’s 
Brown v, Board of Education of Topeka 
decision in 1954, a judge could decree 
with confidence that children no longer 
be assigned to schools expressly on the 
basis of race. He knows that task is with- 
in the capabilities of school authorities. 
Yet, to order that children be no longer 
assigned to schools on the basis of resi- 


dence, if this produces racial separation 
to virtually the same extent as if atten- 
dance were openly based on color, seems 
a far more formidable judicial undertak- 
ing. The courts do not know the extent 
to which alteration can be accomplished 
without hardship, dislocation, and haz- 
ard to sound education. Therefore, at 
best, the solutions decreed cannot be 
complete, but have to be framed in 
terms of “the greatest extent possible 
consistent with sound educational prac- 
tices” or some such similar qualification. 

This kind of solution, it must be em- 
phasized, is neither new to the law nor 
foreign to civil rights litigation. After all, 
the “all deliberate speed” remedy of 
the Brown decision was, in effect, an 
admonition to school officials. to do the 
best they could in good faith. It was 
intended to cushion the transformation 
from segregation to integration so that 
disorder and derangement would be 
kept to a minimum. 


IL; there had been a good-faith com- 
mitment to eliminate segregation, the 
“all deliberate speed” qualification of 
the Brown decision would have served 
as a model of race relations and judicial 
statesmanship. That it did not work, 
that the necessary commitment did not 
exist, and that the Supreme Court 
should have realized this are all beside 
the point. Were school authorities to 
obligate themselves to end the Negro 
child’s educational isolation, as they 
should, the “do-your-best-in-good-faith” 
decree would spur them to find ways 
and means to change school systems 
that today are leaning inexorably toward 
increased segregation into systems that 
would lean toward greater and increased 
integration. Since the whole community 
would know, moreover, that the school 
board was determined to eliminate all 
vestiges of school segregation as soon as 
possible, the adverse educational impact 
on Negro children who were forced to 


remain in segregated schools for the time 
being would necessarily be minimal. 

Thus far the Supreme Court has not 
spoken. It has let all lower court deci- 
sions stand, whether outlawing or con- 
doning de facto school segregation. It 
is a reasonable certainty, however, de- 
spite a few unenlightened holdings to 
the contrary, that school districts are 
free to take voluntary action to eliminate 
racial imbalance. On the other hand, it 
is not clear that Constitutional guaran- 
tees of due process and equal protection 
compel school authorities to act. There- 
fore, Judge Wright’s holding in Hobson 
v. Hansen that de facto school segrega- 
tion in the nation’s capital is unconstitu- 
tional will have profound effect upon the 
future development of the law. The de- 
cision is clear and explicit, and its ratio 
decidendi is overpoweringly persuasive. 
Indeed, unless the fight to eliminate 
educational inferiority fails altogether, 
this opinion will undoubtedly come to 
be viewed as a classic exposition of what 
the Constitutional guarantee of equal 
opportunity means in respect to the 
Negro poor. 


A FACTOR of vital importance is 
that Judge Wright has armed those per- 
sons who believe integration and equal 
education are inseparable with a power- 
ful intellectual argument on which to 
rest their case. His searching examination 
of the Washington, D.C., school admin- 
istration—possibly the most comprehen- 
sive inquiry in the annals of American 
law—has exposed the pernicious and 
basic postulate of American public edu- 
cation in all of its ugly reality. That 
premise is that since Negroes, particu- 
larly poor Negroes, are destined for the 
most menial occupations in the society, 
they need not be accorded the educa- 
tional facilities or opportunities avail- 
able to the white middle class. 

The concept that education for the 
Negro poor should be separate and un- 
equal, and the conviction that white en- 
claves of high educational standards 
must be fostered and preserved to keep 
white children in the public school sys- 
tem—even though this means that more 
than an equitable share of the system’s 
educational resources must be utilized 
for that purpose—are basic generating 
forces in all school systems in the United 
States. This is especially true of large 
urban school districts where vast num- 
bers of the Negro poor are now concen- 
trated. Judge Wright has shown that 
this concept and its implementation are 
not the products of an extreme or unusu- 
ally venal racist ideology, but of univer- 
sally held assumptions, rationalizations, 
misconceptions, and indifference of 
otherwise well-meaning white people, 
who, in common with most white Amer- 
icans, see Negroes as needing, deserving, 
and warranting less. 

He has dissected the implicit racist 
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underpinnings of homogeneous assign- 
ment patterns—in this instance, the 
track system. With a large percentage 
of the student body made up of the Ne- 
gro poor, a system of pupil placement 
and curriculum assignment—determined 
by tests most favorable to the white 
middle class—results in those children 
most in need of intellectual stimulation, 
educational skills, and exposure to per- 
sons, concepts, and ideas from outside 
the Negro ghetto being placed in the 
most overcrowded schools, taught by the 
most inexperienced teachers, given the 
most. simplified curriculum, and _ re- 
stricted, in the main, to contact with 
persons of their own background limi- 
tations, This process necessarily con- 
demns these black children to substan- 
dard education. The tragedy is that Dr. 
Carl F. Hansen, former superintendent 
of schools, and other Washington school 
officials, like their colleagues throughout 
the United States, do not grasp or 
understand the destructiveness and un- 
derlying racism of such educational 
practices and regulations, 

Judge Wright reminds us that, at the 
very least, the Constitution mandates 
equality in the allocation of educational 
resources. He seems almost apologetic 
in the statement of this conclusion. Ap- 
parently, he does not want to be ac- 
cused of reintroducing the separate-but- 
equal doctrine, outlawed in the Brown 
decision. Yet, that reminder does not 
constitute retrogression. Its utilization 
can help undermine the segregated 
ghetto school. For if the privileged white 
school is no longer in the position to 
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“The ability track system. . 


. relegated large num- 
bers of Negro children to blue-collar education.” 


have more than its proper share of avail- 
able educational facilities and resources, 
the stimulus to keep it separate and 
apart from the school for ghetto children 
may be weakened. 

Judge Wright was dealing with a fed- 
eral island surrounded by states, and 
hence was limited solely to the Washing- 
ton, D.C., school system. But since the 
Constitution’s demand of equality in the 
allocation of educational resources is a 
statewide obligation, a court dealing 
with a school system within a state can 
—and, indeed, must—hold that the state 
is in default when school districts of 
Negro children and the poor lack those 
educational resources available in school 
districts of white children and the afflu- 
ent. In New York State, for example, 
school districts with the highest per 
capita expenditures spend several times 
as much for school purposes as school 
districts with the lowest per capita out- 
lay. This means that the richer schoo] 
districts are in a more favorable compet- 
itive position to attract and keep teach- 
ers and adminstrative personnel with 
the highest qualifications, and to pro- 
vide the best and latest in facilities and 
remediation. To the extent that these 
factors affect the quality of education, 
the poorer districts are disadvantaged. 

Each state provides a certain mini- 
mum for education, with state funds be- 
ing supplemented locally, usually from 
levies on real estate property. This 
formula has meant that the affluent 
suburbs, with strong tax bases and rising 
real estate values, are able to spend more 
on schools than are the cities, which 


have increasingly become centers of the 
nonwhite poor. Since the state formula 
for supplementing local funds does not 
wipe out the disparities in resources 
available for school purposes, this for- 
mula may be unconstitutional. ?f the 
state is required to insure equaiity in 
the allocation of resources on a state- 
wide basis, it will not be able to excuse 
the higher per capita expenditure for 
school purposes in the white suburbs as 
contrasted with that in the Negro cen- 
tral city on the grounds that the differ- 
ential results from local initiative. The 
state may be compelled to devise a new 
approach to financing education, one 
that will insure that the Negro poor in 
urban centers receive the same per cap- 
ita expenditure for education that is 
spent for the white, affluent suburbanite. 
This, of course, is only a beginning. 
If equality in the allocation of educa- 
tional resources is mandated, the elimin- 
ation of differentiation in all other aress 
—teachers, administrative personnel, lab- 
oratories, visual aids—indeed, the elimi- 
nation of inequality in allocation of all 
resources between the affluent suburban 
and poor city schools, may be necessary. 
The Coleman report, issued in July 
1966 by the United States Office of 
Education, seems to indicate that the 
schoolmates of the Negro pupil have far 
greater effect on the quality of tis edu- 
cation than any other single factor. 
Again Judge Wright provides scme 
guides. He suggests that Washington, 
D.C., school problems must be soived 
on a metropolitan basis: He could not 
require that this be done because, as 
has been indicated, jurisdiction is lim- 
ited. If, however, de facto school segre- 
gation is unconstitutional, and_ racial 
imbalance must be corrected ia order 
for Negro children to obtain equal edu- 
cational opportunities, the issue is not 
ended simply because a_ particular 
school district happens to have an over- 
whelming nonwhite school population. 
In the metropolitan areas the majority 
of students in the central-city public 
schools are poor and nonwhite, and in 
the surrounding suburban schools the 
majority are affluent and white. District 
lines separating the central-city school 
system from the suburban school dis- 
tricts are artificial barriers drawn pur- 
suant to state requisites. As they are 
erected, they can be modified or elimin- 
ated. District lines cannot be :egarded 
as insurmountable barriers to the Negro 
poor obtaining equal education as com- 
manded by the Constitution. It may 
very well be that these dividers may 
have to be altered for the state to meet 
its Constitutional obligations to provide 
equality of education to the disadvan- 
taged Negro child. There are limitations 
as to the extent this can be required by 
law, but such restrictions are only those 
of reasonableness and feasibilitv. 
Liberal circles in this country have 


undergone a decided change in senti- 
ment about school integration since that 
distant spring of 1954 when the Su- 
preme Court outlawed segregation in 
public schools and, by inference, in 
every aspect of public life. In the wake 
of that decision, all America was confi- 
dent that racial segregation had been 
dealt a fatal blow. What was not taken 
into account was that the Brown deci- 
sion would have an impact on the North 
as well as the South. 


Today, there is still common agree. 
ment among liberal forces that equal 
education for Negroes must be provided, 
but debate over how this goal is to be 
achieved is strident and acrimonious. 
A consensus that school integration and 
equal education are the same no longer 
prevails. Black militants, to whom the 
term “Northern white liberal” signifies 
transparent hypocrisy in race relations, 
and a segment of the Northern white lib- 
eral community now agree that integra- 
tion has no relevance to the Negro’s 
quest for equal educational opportunity. 
Both groups argue for a concentrated ef- 
fort to equalize segregated educational 
facilities, the goal being to produce 
quality education in the ghetto schools. 

Integrationists are dismissed as fatu- 
ous idealists. Indeed, they, not the 
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racists, are charged with responsibility 
for the failure of Negroes to attain equal- 
ity in education. The Northern white 
liberal tells us that equal education for 
Negroes will be possible by means of 
a massive compensatory educational 
program in the ghetto schools, and 
the Negro militant contends that the 
objective can be reached through the 


control and involvement of the Negro 
community. Apparently, when this 
bootstrap-like effort has been success- 
fully accomplished, the dominant society 
will be more disposed to lower present 
racial barriers. 

The black militant views the open 
frustration of the Supreme Court’s ban 
on school segregation and the unwilling- 
ness of the Northern white liberal to 
fight in his own community for the 
goals advocated for Mississippi and Ala- 
bama as ample proof that white Amer- 
ica is not prepared to accomplish any- 
thing meaningful in integration. He is 
certain that Negro concentration in the 
central-city  ghettoes will endure for 
many years, and that it is useless and 
self-defeating to seek integration in the 
face of the deep-rooted opposition of 
the white population, particularly when 
he sees that the inevitable consequence 
of such a futile struggle is the ruin of 
another generation of Negro youth. 

He therefore proposes a turning in- 
ward of the Negro community upon 
itself. He accepts and advocates what 
had heretofore been regarded as Negro 
containment and, prior to the Brown de- 
cision, would have been dismissed as 
conservatism, if not Uncle Tomism. The 
black militant’s sponsorship of segrega- 
tion today, however, has no overtones of 
servility or complaisance. He is engaged 
in an assertive and aggressive salesman- 
ship, dressing up the product with glit- 
tering labels—reliance upon the Negro’s 
own resources, taking over ghetto schools 
from uninterested white educators, and 
establishing black economic resources 
and political power. 


L, may work because the whole de- 
sign is generated by a fierce and right- 
eous rage—rage at the Negro’s 300 years 
of frustration, powerlessness, rejection, 
humiliation, and exploitation. Indeed, 
unless awareness and realization come to 
the white community, it may be the only 
road open. The American public should 
be put on notice that if Negroes are 
forced to follow this path, antiwhite feel- 
ings will have become so virulent within 
a generation that any hope of the two 
races’ finding a common basis for peace- 
ful coexistence in this country will be 
gone forever, 

Emphasis on raising the standards of 
Negro schools is bound to gain many 
adherents. The Negro community has 
always been ambivalent about integra- 
tion. Its chief concern and interest are 
in equal education, and integration has 
never been universally accepted as the 
only way to that end. The white 
community, while willing to accept the 
idea of integration in education, has 
fiercely resisted it in fact. Its hostility 
results in some measure from fear that 
the education of white children will suf- 
fer if they are forced to go to schooi with 


educationally deprived and disadvan- 
taged Negro children. The fear, of 
course, is a part of the conviction and 
arrogance of white superiority. 

The white liberal’s advocacy of sepa- 
rate but equal education is incongruous. 
His role should be that of an uncom- 
promising advocate of full equality in 
the white world. From the viewpoint of 
that world, whatever the Negro’s con- 
flict, full equality and integration are in- 
separable, and segregation is a form of 
rejection. The white liberal should not 
assist white America in evading face-to- 
face confrontation with that issue. 

With all of his anger and rage, the 
black militant is in essence a romantic. 
In pure abstract theory, without rela- 
tionship to the reality of American race 
relations, there is no reason why Negro 
children ought not to be able to obtain 
an equal education in schools of Negro 
concentration. For a time, immigrant 
groups were a preponderant segment of 
the public school population, but public 
education furnished the key for the 
Americanization and upward mobility 
of the white European immigrant and 
his progeny. Today, however, the public 
school system in its relationship to the 
Negro has become an institution for the 
maintenance of the status quo; it now 
can successfully educate only the white 
middle class. 

Rationalizations concerning the shock- 
ing absence of decent standards of edu- 
cation in the schools Negro children 
attend are patronizing and _ insulting. 
Cultural lag, parental disinterest in edu- 
cation, the fact that parents don’t read, 
and related factors are blamed—all of 
which place responsibility for failure on 
the Negro child or his background. The 
truth is that it is not culture but skin 
color and material affluence that make 
the difference. A whole generation of 
educators have built formidable repu- 
tations on the implementation of an 
educational philosophy that at its core 
means the least and the worst in educa- 
tional resources for Negro children, the 
most and the best for white children. 
Such men are at the helm of most of 
our public school systems today. 


is order for Negro children to obtain 
equal education, they must be taught; 
they must be given the opportunity to 
learn. Where Negroes attend separate 
schools, that opportunity will be pro- 
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vided only in a school system that has 
excellence in the education of the dis- 
advantaged as its principal and central 
function, and the means to give that 
objective reality. For such a public edu- 
cational system to emerge requires a 
total transformation in American life. 
Until that millennium arrives, the surest 
road to equal education is that which 
prevents the possibility of discrimina- 
tion. This means, as an indispensable 
and necessary prerequisite, a school sys- 
tem where schools cannot be distin- 
guished as white or Negro. 

The civil rights movement in its na- 
tional posture finds it difficult to free 
itself from total concentration in the 
South. While the reasons are under- 
standable, its Southern orientation is a 
mistake. The Negro’s fight for equality, 
as has been true of all other ethnic 
groups, will be determined in the great 
metropolitan centers of this country. It 
is in these great centers, particularly 
those in the Northern tier of the United 
States, that the country has the least 
capacity to hide the gravity of the race 
problem from itself. The civil rights 
movement should exert every pressure 
to force these metropolitan areas to con- 
front the vast scope of the denial of 
educational equality existing between 
Negro and white children. 

Disappointment and _ disillusionment 
over the efficacy of the law resulted from 
successful frustration of effective imple- 
mentation of the Brown decision by the 
South. Disappointment and disillusion- 
ment are warranted, but the law re- 
mains an effective tool for social change, 
particularly when allied with other 
forms of pressure and protest. In the 
effort to effectuate a revolutionary re- 
form in American life, no useful tool 
or technique can be disregarded. It is 
doubtful that school authorities will be 
willing to take the steps required to 
afford Negro children their educational 
due. Litigation must be one of the tools 
utilized to attempt to force a change. 


Waar is called for are lawsuits in 
every major Northern metropolitan area 
in the United States. This litigation 
should be of every variety—to require a 
merger of suburban and central-city 
school districts to afford Negro children 
equal education; to require elimination 
of segregation within school districts; to 
require equal allocation of resources to 
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suburban and city school districts; to re- 
quire such reallocation within each 
school district; to attack the validity of 
the state formula for public support of 
the public school system; to seek transfer 
of individual Negro students from all- 
Negro schools to predominantly white 
schools within or outside the school dis- 
trict; to seek transfer of teachers, both 
classroom teachers and specialists, from 
schools for the white affluent to schools 
for the Negro poor, so that the latter 
may acquire an equal share of qualified 
teaching personnel; to eliminate any 
educational practice that is detrimental 
to the educational development of Negro 
students or places them at an academic 
disadvantage in relation to whites. 

The racist underpinning of the school 
system’s approach to education must be 
exposed. Americans do not feel com- 
fortable in viewing themselves as racists. 
Hence, when such manifestations are 
publicly revealed, a great deal of soul- 
searching takes place. 

This effort must be pushed with what- 
ever means are at hand. An attempt will 
be commenced this fall to test the worth 
of the proposed litigation. Whatever 
the ultimate result, the inevitable and 
immediate consequences of the ap- 
proach suggested are hurried efforts to 
equalize the Negro schools. This has 
always been true. Pressure for integra- 
tion usually speeds equalization. Inte- 
grationists do not prevent equalization, 
but equalizationists prevent integration. 

Judge Wright is unique. There are 
few judges in the country with his intel- 
lectual gifts, sensitivity, and feeling of 
commitment to the full implementation 
of the Constitutional guarantees without 
dilution. It will be difficult now, how- 
ever, for courts to dismiss or refuse to 
evaluate those policies and practices 
that by design or in fact result in the 
Negro child being educationally short- 
changed. 


View need for educational equality for 
the Negro is no form of charity; it is his 
right under our laws, and is in the best 
interest of the nation. There will be no 
peace of mind, security of person or 
property in this country until the basic 
commitment of America to the goal of 
equality and justice for all has overcome 
the barrier of race. That goal is nearer at 
hand today because of the Hobson v. 
Hansen decision, 
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‘Parkway’ Plan Flourishes 


By JOHN MATHEWS 
Star Staff Writer 


PHILADELPHIA — Here, 
where people remind you that 
this is the city of brotherly 
love when they talk ironically 
about some event that was 
particularly unbrotherly and 
uiloving, the Parkway Pro- 
gram is the most exciting and 
perhaps the most significant 
thing going on today in Ameri- 
can education. ; 

Its educational excitement 
has been well documented dur- 
ing its first year of life 
through the national publicity 
its masterful director, Jchn 
Bremer, has attracted and or- 
chestrated. 

This is thecelebrated 
“school without walls,” a high 
school that does not have a 
conventional building, but uses 
instead three beat-up rented 
offices as central gathering 
Places for students, and for its 
“classrooms,” the city and its 
resources. ; 

Parkway students—black or 
white or smart or “dumb” or 
urbanite or suburbanite— 
choose their own courses, 
ranging from the conventional 
to the offbeat, taught by certi- 
fied teachers, college students, 
professionals and other citi- 
zens from the community, or 
even by other high school stu- 
dents. 

The students walk or ride 
public buses and subways to 
their classes in museums, 
churches, government agen- 
cies, the board room at the 
Industrial Valley Bank, the 
Oliver Blair Funeral Home, 
the Dolley Madison Ice Cream 
Co. and scores of other loca- 
tions rooted in the community. 

There are no marks, just 


credit or no credit for. courses; . 


no standard tests, unless 


teachers and students want. 


them. And there are no criter- 
ia for admission: 10,000 of the 
city’s 75,000 high school stu- 
dents applied for the first 130 
places in Parkway, which 
were drawn in a lottery. 

.And the first handful of 
graduates from ‘the program 
have gotten into colleges of 
their choice, presenting admis- 
sions officers with lengthy 
self-evaluations and evalua- 
tions by their teachers of what 
they have learned. 


Inspires Others 


That briefly is the Parkway 
educational program that has 
drawn national attention and 


inspired formation of similar 
programs in other cities and 
talk of replicas in many more. 
In Washington, a small group 
of public school officials and 
citizens is discussing establish- 
ing a local Parkway, and just 
last week a delegation from 
Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, came here to have a 
look. 

But beyond the very real ed- 
ucational exuberance of Park- 
way, there is a deeper signifi- 
cance to the program which so 
far has been largely ignored. 

If Parkway is allowed to ex- 
ist and grow, it could develop 
into something unique in 
American education: an alter- 
native public education sys- 
tem. And director Bremer is 
buoyantly confident, saying, 
‘‘We’ve won the war in a year.’ 
We have too large a political 
base in the ‘community to be, 
destroyed.” : 

Parkway has the authority 
from the local school 
board—and should have the 
money unless the city’s fina- 
cially pressed school system 
goes broke—to expand by the 
end of next year from some 
500 high school. students to 
2,500 students, ranging from 
kindergarten through the 12th 
grade. 


New Free Choice 


‘What that means is that an 
increasing number of students 
and parents will have a “free 
choice” in determining what 
kind of education. they want. 
But that free choice will not be 
the. usual American free 
choice between public and pri- 
vate education. The parents 
and their children will be opt- 
ing for a significantly different 
type of education within the 
public school system, support- 
ed by their tax dollars and 
their demand for something 
‘different from the usual fare. 

The long-term prospects are 
intriguing. 

Much of the current talk in 
educational and government 
circles takes the desperate 
line that public education is 
beyond redemption. New edu- 
cational units outside the sys- 
tem of public education must 
be created, current thinking 
goes, through government 
voueher. or tuition grant sys- 
tems, for example, to provide 
pedple an- alternative and 
force the system to change 
though competition. 


Such thinking may be pre- 
mature and misdirected. If 
Parkway can achieve its po- 
tential of becoming a large- 
seale alternative system of 
public education and if its 
model is more than just a lo- 
cal phenomenon — if, in fact, 
it can be exported to other 
cities — then the program 
may demonstrate that the ex- 
isting system can be made to 
respond. This just may be the 
strategy for reforming and 
creating a truly democratic 
public education system. 

First Things First 

John Bremer, the witty, 
putkish director of \the pro- 
gram, who looks like an Eng- 
lish don and was one for many 
years, is very precise about 
his strategy. 

We are a public institution, 
and that’s damn important,” 
he. said last week in his un- 
heated 1801 Market St. office, 
next to the noisy student social 
center. ‘I don’t want to sound 
terribly immodest, but we 
have reorganized the social 
structure of education, and no- 
body has done that in this 
country.” 

‘Why, he wag asked, can 
Parkway succeed while other 
attempts at changing the pat- 
tern of education are failing 
miserably, like the decentral- 
ized school districts in New 
York (one of which Bremer 
headed for a year), new types 
of ‘schools and campaigns to 
gain political power and lever- 
age? His answer: 

“Our program has a constit- 
uency because it is an educa- 
tional program. Our aim was 
not to set up a political power 
base first. Our aim was to 
produce first an educational 
program that because of its 
vefy nature would command 
political support.” 

Local opinion is: divided 
when it comes to Bremer’s 


Safguine analysis. Some cite 


as evidence that his power is 
shaky the suspension by school 
Supt. Mark Shedd this month 
of an “underground” elemen- 
tary age program Bremer 
took over when asked to by a 
community group. 

But others maintain that 
Bremer, if he had felt it was 
tactically the right moment, 
could have mobilized commu- 
nity support, especially the 
power bloc that keeps school 
and city officials on edge 


around the country: Hign 
school students and their par- 
ents. 

In any case, the program 
right now has the staunch sup- 
port of the local school board, 

eaded by former Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth, that allowed 
it to begin and now basks in its 
early glories. 


How Systems Differ 


Putting aside for now the 
political significance and fu- 
ture of Parkway, what are the 
basic differences between the 
program and conventional or 
traditional education? 

Parkway’s educational phi- 
losophy is a complex salad 
seasoned especially by the 
thought of Plato, Freud and 
John Dewey—Bremer’s intel- 
lectual triumvirate. It takes 
off from the premise that most 
American schools—both pub- 
lic and private— assume that 
education takes place only in 
the classroom largely through 
the vehicle of teachers and 
books and that the primary 
purpose of education is to im- 
part the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the ages as defined by 
teachers. 

In contrast, Bremer — and 
many other educational re- 
formers around the country— 
look at education from a dif- 
ferent perspective. Education 
to them is not an abstraction. 
Education to be worthy of the 
name must help students, or 
better still people, understand 
themselves and their environ- 
ment. 


‘Boundaries’ Called Wrong’ 


The thinking is that what 
Bremer calls the “boundary 
conditions” of education have 
been all wrong. The school has 
set up a boundary between it- 
self and life outside, presum- 
ing that learning can take 
place only within its territory, 
while in fact children are 
learning’ much more outside 
school—from television, for 
example—than from the 
school curriculum. 


Students also can learn as 
much from businessmen, min- 
isters, antipoverty workers, 
other adults and other stu- 
dents as they can from certi- 
fied teachers, and Parkway 
makes this possible. Once the 
artificial barriers between 
teacher and learner, and be- 
tween school and community, 
are broken, learning is no 


John Bremer, director of Philadelphia’s enterprising Parkway program, 


listens during a “town meeting” of students and faculty. Dave Wat- 
ford, a student, took the photo. 


longer an isolated abstraction, 
but part of living, Parkway 
contends. 

And further, when students 
are exposed to a wide variety 


of options directly related to. 


the realities of life, and when 
they can make choices as to 
what they - want to learn, then 
the process of education is 
complete. Learning some spe- 
cific academic skill makes 
sense to the student— and in 
that tired word of contempo- 
rary educationese is “rele- 
vant”— because the student 
knows he needs the skill to 
study something else or work 
to some career goal. 

“Motivation” of the student, 
the nightmare of contempor- 
ary educators, is no longer a 
problem. 


A Chance to Click 


What particularly fascinates 
a visitor to Parkway is how 
the verbal philosophizing of 
Bremer and his staff is gener- 
ally translated into concrete 
terms by students and others 
in the program. 

Those students are an amaz- 
ing mixture of street kids, hip 
and “hippie” types and 
straights, dressed in every- 
thing from ties and jackets 
and minis and maxis to an 
endless rainbow. of blouses, 
shirts, bellbottoms, flares, 
treated jeans and what have 
you. What impresses most of 
all is their openness with a 
stranger, their lack of hostili- 
ty, suspicion and fear and, in 
particular, a certain self- 
assurance and poise for which 
black kids in particular pro- 
vide a definition when they 
say someone is a ‘“‘together 
person.” 

When students are asked 
why they left their regular 


high schools and what they 
disliked about them, they give 
the standard catalogue of criti- 
cism: ‘I got tired of teachers 
thinking they were superior 
and never listening to students 
... the courses were useless 
... I'd get all uptight in class 
because they were always 
marking us, but here the infor- 
mality lets me express myself 
better.” 

When you ask why a student 
now feels more receptive to 
the conventional subject mat- 
ter he resisted in regular high 
schools, you get an answer 
like this. one from an 
18-year-old’ whose eyes are 
hidden behind pink glasses: 

“My math was no good in 
high school. It was nothing but 
shop math. Now I look at alge- 
bra and see it has something 
to do with what I want, pho- 
tography. I don’t take classes 
I only need to graduate, but I 
take those I want to learn 
something about -a particular 
subject.” 


Responsibility Issue 


The issue of an individual 
student assuming responsibili- 
ty for his own education is 
uppermost in the minds of 
many students and faculty. 
There’s much debate among 
both as to whether every stu- 
dent can handle the freedom. 
Bremer says no student has 
dropped out and headed for 
the streets, although some 
have chosen.to return to their 
regular high schools. 

“Some kids said they could 
not succeed at Parkway, that 
they needed more structure. 
So they went back to their 
previous schools,’ Bremer 
said. ‘I don’t think that was a 
failure of program. They 


learned something very impor- 
tant about themselves.”’ 


Bremer, however, does in- 
sist that Parkway has a struc- 
ture of its own, that the out- 
ward chaos is not all aimless. 
‘We do have structure,” he 
says, “but it’s not predeter- 
mined. Students make the 
structure and that’s why their 
anxiety about learning and 
schools is considerably less.” 

In the office of the Market 
Street unit of Parkway, 
there’s a handwritten sign that 
reads: ‘That Which Is Not 
Structured Does Not Exist.” 
Some critics maintain that 
Bremer’s definition of struc- 
ture sometimes leads to arbi- 
trary dicta from the director. 
“Ym not fearful of making de- 
cisions when I have to,” he 
answers. 

Most decisions, however, ap- 
pear to be made through the 
unwieldy, but oftentimes pro- 
ductive, process of participato- 
ry democracy, although some 
feel students abdicate much of 
their chancé to participate. 


Self-Persuasion 


Students and faculty readily 
acknowledge that maybe 10 to 
20 percent of Parkway stu- 
dents skip classes regularly 
and more are doing minimal 
amounts of work. But how se- 
rious, they ask, is the Park- 
way problem when compared 
with regular schools where ab- 
senteeism runs just as high, 
where thousands of students 
attend but sit and do nothing, 
and from which thousands 
drop out, including some who 
have found a refuge in Park- 
way? 

Bremer also maintains that 
noncooperation and nonlearn- 
ing are essential parts of a 


student’s education to matur- 
ity and freedom. 

One young student testifies 
to this. She says: “Last year, I 
did ‘nothin’. I never went to 
class. I just hung round, but 
after awhile there was nobody 
to hang round with and I start- 
ed talking to the walls. So, I 
went to classes, and this year 
I go to them all.” 

Breaking the barrier be- 
tween student and teacher and 
introducing into the classroom 
teachers other than ‘‘certified 
personnel’ may seem to be 
mindblowing to teachers from 
a conventional system. None- 
theless, some 200 teachers, 
most of them from the public 
schools of Philadelphia, ap- 
plied for the 18 initial teaching 
positions. 

One of these was Mrs. Tina 
Craig, a business education 
teacher for years in a city 
high school who now heads one 
of the project’s decentralized 
units, and has accepted the 
new relationship enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“In most high schools,’’ she 
said, “you teach subjects and 
not students. Here the subject 
matter is not paramount. It’s 
a vehicle to get to know a 
person. Here the teacher is 
often the learner and the 
learner the teacher.”’ 


Cooperation Paramount 


Besides its educational free- 
dom, Parkway is rooted in 
what at first hand seems to be 
a truly subversive and un- 
American nection. 

“Cooperation has replaced 
competition as the. keynote,” 
Bremer says. He argues that 
cooperation, the team ap- 
proach, is the social mechan- 
ism of the future, already to 


be seen in America’s greatest 
historical success of the centu- 
ry, the space program: 

“The astronauts’ real ac- 
complishment is really their 
social achievement, not their 
scientific achievement, im- 
pressive as that is. The social 
organism of the space team 
was created from scratch. The 
authority is vested in the 
group, rather than the individ- 
ual. And secondly, the indi- 
viduals of the group do not 
have any fixed rules, they 
don’t have to give and take 
orders.” 


The Tutorial Group 


At Parkway the vehicle for 
cooperation and community is 
Bremer’s most guarded crea- 
tion, the tutorial group. To un- 
derstand its role, some back- 
ground on the over-all Park- 
way organization is helpful. 


Before the lottery, the 10,000 
students applying for the 130 
initial places were classified 
into the eight city school dis- 
tricts where they were attend- 
ing high school. This was done 
to insure that the project 
would reproduce as closely as 
possible the composition of the 
city schools with its 60 percent 
black and 40 percent white di- 
vision. (It still can be as- 
sumed, however, that Park- 
way students probably are bet- 
ter motivated and self-reliant 
than the average Philadelphia 
high school student since they 
had to volunteer to attend the 
new program. ) 


- Once selected, Parkway stu- 
dents are then carefully par- 
celled out with a deliberate 
attempt to maintain a balance 
of races and sexes among the 
project’s three units: Alpha, 
Beta and Gamma. (The Greek 
‘alphabet is a concession to 
Bremer’s classical education. ) 

Alpha and Beta units are 
close to center city and the 
program’s namesake, Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway—a 
boulevard that: begins at City 
Hall, stretches to the art mu- 
seum and is dotted with the 
city’s major cultural institu- 
tions, including the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia’s equiv- 
alent of the Smithsonian. 
Gamma is in South Philadel- 
phia in a predominantly black 
urban renewal area. 


Much Autonomy 


Each unit has a large degree 
of autonomy with its own staff 
of eight teachers, eight college 
interns (most of them from 
places like Antioch College 
where students spend up to six 
months off campus on work- 
study programs) and about 170 
students. The units devise 


their own courses and set most 
of their own house rules, with 
director Bremer making sure 
they don’t turn into schools in 
the traditional sense. 

Within the units, no student 
is dubbed a freshman, sopho- 
more, etc. Courses are open to 
all ages, althouugh prerequi- 
sites and degree of difficulty 
tend to separate younger and 
older students in different 
courses. 

To graduate, a student must 
complete the standard high 
school distribution among re- 
quired courses, but Parkway 
decides what will be an Eng- 
lish course or a social studies 
course, and so on. 

At Alpha, for example, so- 
cial study courses range from 
the traditional American histo- 
ry to social work with post- 
psychiatric patients, an anti- 
Vietnam war seminar and a 
course on mathematical 
games. Courses can get highly 
individualized such as at Beta 
where a single student who 
wants to get a pilot’s license is 
taking a course on a ground 
theory at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Only Required Course 


At the units the tutorial 
group of 15 students, carefully 
mixed among races and sexes, 
is the only required course, 
meeting at least four- hours a 
week. Here students experi- 
ence the most intensive of per- 
sonal encounters with each 
other, their teaachers, and 
their group operating as a 
unit. 

The tutorial unit at its best 
can come to resemble a family 
in which teachers and students 
evaluate themselves and each 
other and the program as a 
whole. It is résponsible also 
for improving the basic skills 
of its members by any means 
it finds effective. Mrs. Craig 
of the Beta unit gives an ex- 
ample: 

One student, an alumnus of 
the Eighth Street gang, had 
been particularly withdrawn 
from the group until students 
began relating personal expe- 
riences. He began telling 
about his gang activities and 
held the class’ interest for 
two hours. ‘‘Now he is actually 
writing for the first time his 
experiences, since he found 
they have value and interest, 
especially because of the inter- 
est and fascination of his fel- 
oy ‘ students,” Mrs. Craig 
said. 


Problem Areas 


Like many aspects of the 
Parkway Program the tutorial 
unit is easy to criticize. Not 
everyone thinks it is working 
satisfactorily in dealing with 


basic academic deficiencies 
and tensions between students 
from different races and back- 


grounds. 


Some teachers, and students 
too, worry about sporadic at- 
tendance, casual, superficial 
work in many courses, the 
emergence of some offerings 
that cater to an elite and the 
varying quality of instruction. 

Asked how he. determines 
effective teaching is going on 
in his classes, Bremer tosses 
off the question with one of his 
many epigrams: ‘I’d be more 
happy to say there’s effective 
learning going on, rather than 
effective teaching.” 

Some of the black students 
are ambivalent about white 
leadership and worry that a 
program that permits them to 
start a black culture course if 
they want one is really a sub- 
tle tactic of the power struc- 
ture to get self-motivated, of- 
ten-activist students out of the 
high schools where they can’t 
be contained. 

“Yeah, I used to think about 
things like that,” one black 
student said, “‘but I don’t care 
anymore because I’m getting 
what I want out of this school 
and I would nave dropped out 
a the other one I was going 
0.”’ 

Most of the criticism has to 
get back to a confrontation 
with Bremer’s standard stop- 
per: “We certainly can’t be 
doing a worse job than regular 
schools, and I’m confident we 
are doing better.” 


Costs Less 


Equally hard to challenge is 
his contention that Parkway 
costs less’ than regular 
schools. 

The program receives the 
standard public school allot- 
ment of $680 annually per stu- 
dent. It spends nothing on 
building construction and only 
a trifling amount on the rental 
of three locations for its units. 
Most classroom space is do- 
nated free by the institutions 
that own the space, very little 
is spent on equipment and 
most of the furniture is sec- 
ond-hand and looks it. 

At least in its present size, 
Parkway’s administrative 
overhead is negligible. It con- 
sists of Bremer, who gets paid 
a school system ‘‘director’s”’ 
salary of $26,000, a public in- 
formation specialist who also 
teaches, and three unit heads, 
also part-time teachers. Most 
of the money goes to teacher 
salaries, stipends for some of 
the college interns, tokens for 
student transportation and 
other costs directly related to 
education. 


With only a year of life, the 


long-range effectiveness of 
Parkway cannot be measured. 
Standard tests will not be of 
much help since what they 
measure is not what Parkway 
feels is the real purpose of 
education. 

The ultimate crunch may 
come as Parkway produces 
more graduates and it can be 
determined whether the stu- 
dents get into the colleges of 
their choice or are equipped to 
find meaningful jobs. 


Little Violence 


At this point, Bremer is con- 
fident that more and better 
learning is taking place at 
Parkway than in a standard 
high school, largely because 
students are less anxious and 
hostile in a free environment. 
He claims there have been 
only two or three student 
fights, no assaults on teachers, 
less smoking of cigarettes and 


-marijuana and virtually no 


hard drug peddling. 

At the end of a long day last 
week, the stocky, overweight 
director was talking animated- 
ly about his programs as stu- 
dents and teachers leaned 
over the low glass around his 
cubicle and interrupted with 
questions and requests. The 
janitor came in at one point to 
say a group of students was 
downstairs at the door asking 
to come in. “I’m sorry. Tell 
them we’re closed for the day. 
They know that,”’ he said. 

In a few ‘minutes some 
voices shouted up from the 
street and a rock bounced off 
the plate glass window next to 
Bremer’s desk. 

“You know,” he said, 
“they’re throwing stones be- 
cause they want to get in. I’d 
say that’s rather unusual for a 
school.” 

His visitor was a bit skepti- 
cal about his explanation. But, 
on second thought, maybe he 
was right. 


Education by ‘Free Choice’ 


BOSTON — The visitor had 
scarcely walked into the Fay- 
erweather Street School when 
a mop-haired 9-year-old 
whipped out a pistol (yellow, 
Luger-type, water-filled) and a 
younger associate brandished 
a foot-long billyclub. Both said 
they were making an arrest. 

‘You have the constitutional 
right to remain silent because 
anything you say may be held 
against you in a court of law 
. . .” recited mop-hair, re- 
calling a visit to a police sta- 
tion the day before. 

Reluctantly playing the 
game, the visitor — complain- 
ing all the while of police bru- 
tality — was led to a third- 
floor landing marked off as a 
police station. His hands were 
tied, an 8-year-old was ap- 
pointed as defense counsel and 
finally bail (10 cents) was 
posted. (One of the arresting 
officers dividing the spoils was 
the son of Abbie Hoffman, 
the Yippie leader on trial in 
the Chicago ‘‘conspiracy”’ 
case. ) 

Over in Roxbury at the 
Highland Park Free School, 
housed in a rambling 
100-year-old wood-frame _for- 
mer parochial schoolhouse 
with an attacked chapel — 
painted outside in psychedelic 
hues — the 5-year-old group 
was scattered through its two 
rooms. 

Within a 15-minute span the 
following happens: 

A couple of boys race toy 
firetrucks around the floor. 
Sprawled nearby, three chil- 
dren and a college intern flash 


a series of picture-word identi- 


fication slidés on a makeshift. 


cardboard screen. Two girls 
cut and paste geometrical 
shapes. Five children, with a 
teacher observing, do a num- 
ber exercise, matching trian- 
gles with numbers. A girl, sit- 
ting in a miniature rocking 
chair, leafs through a picture 
book. A group of children uses 
a large table to swab globs of 
fingerprints on shiny paper. 
x OR OK OK 
In nearby Dorchester. on the 


second floor of a  soon- 
to-be-abandoned Jewish com- 
munity center in the midst of 
a black area, Ophie A. Frank- 


lin heads a new school sup- 


ported directly by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 
He shows a visitor a list of 
“student demands”’ submitted 
to him the other day by the 8-, 
9- and 10-year-olds. They want 
curtains, art rooms, new 
Swings and monkey bars, air 
fresheners for the toilets. They 
also want to impose on them- 
selves new rules like: ‘‘No 
roaming in the hall ... only 
play records at lunch and fam- 
ily (group) ... Stay in class at 
least 30 minutes . . . Patrol- 
men (student variety) in the 
hallways...” 


* * OK XK 


What is to be made of these 
three schools? Are the police 
game and the student de- 
mands illustrations of ramp- 
ant pre-adolescent tyranny, 
adult surrender to youth? Is 
the classroom, scene simply 
programmed chaos? Is this 
education or just unproductive 
fun and games? 

Most of the teachers, par- 
ents and students in these 
schools emphatically insist 
this is education. Further- 
more, they say, this is educa- 
tion as it should be and must 
become in this decade: noisy, 
free, joyous, creative, emo- 
tional, humane, hard to man- 
age, unregimented and unre- 
pressive. And, they add, be- 
hind the free-wheeling atmos- 
phere, the running, jumping 
and shouting, there are a 
structure and a rationale. 

No name or catch phrase 
has been attached to this new 
style of education; it has not 
yet become an “ism.” It has 
no precise formula. No pack- 
age can be bought from a 
company specializing in edu- 
cational products that will cre- 
ate a free and open atmos- 

here. 

But there are sources of in- 
spiration such as the contem- 
porary critics of current edu- 
cational practices: John Holt, 
Edgar Friedenberg, Paul 
Goodman and some historical 
antecedents like Maria Mon- 
tessori and John Dewey. ‘Of 
more practical and immediate 
inspiration are what have be- 
come known as the Leicester- 
shire (England) plan schools, 
the British infant schools or 
the British primary school 

d. Aree 
nay Se Fixed Formula 
The Leicestershire plan is 


Brightly-hued figures on the Highland Park 
ae petal reflect the exuberance of young 
artists. 


far from a fixed formula ready 
for export and none of the 
three Boston area schools is a 
slavish reproduction. As Lu- 
ther Seabrook, the head of 
Highland Park put it, “Other 
models are designed to fit cer- 


tain populations. We steal. 


from them all. Ultimately, we 
hope to develop a model that 
will fit our own needs.” 

Fayerweather Street School 
in Cambridge is a private 
school. The Dorchester school 
is supported with state funds 
and Highland Park in Roxbury 
is a community created and 
operated school hanging by a 
shoestring of federal and foun- 
dation grants, parent and pri- 
vate contributions. 

The three schools are lead- 
ing East Coast practitioners of 


the new education, but hold no 
monopoly. Ip Washington, the 
Morgan Community School 
has been developing for three 


years into a public school with 


a free environment. For sever- 
al years, Lake Normandy in 
Rockville, a Montgomery 
County public school, uncon- 
sciously has practiced many of 
the: principles of the British 
schools. That movement has 
become known in this country 
only in the last three years. 
Two lively ladies from the Lei- 
cestershire County schools 
headed’ a workshop at Poto- 
mac School in McLean last 
summer, one of a series spon- 


sored around the country by 
the Ford Foundation. Some 
area private and public school 
teachers who attended have 
translated what they learned 
into their classrooms. 


Learning Concept 


Leicestershire begins with 
Swiss psychologist: Jean Pi- 
aget’s concept that children 
learn abstract thought proc- 
esses through a complicated 
series of progressions involv- 
ing the senses. ° 

For example, in teaching 
mathematics — which more 
properly should be termed 
“experiencing numbers” — 
children manipulate objects 
like blocks, counters, scales, 
balances, measuring devices, 
cuisenaire rods. They learn 
not only the numbers, frac- 
tions and processes like addi-: 
tion and subtraction, but more 
importantly, they grasp the 
principles behind the symbols 
and the operations. 

In teaching reading and the 
so-called language arts, the 
starting point is conversation, 
the spoken language which 
children already know when 
they start school. Conversation 
leads to writing the alphabet 
and transcription by teachers 
of the children’s verbal sen- 
tences and stories. Eventually, 
the child can connect the spo- 
ken language and the symbols 
of the written language. 


No strict method of teaching 
reading is used; letter, word 
and sound cards, books of all 
kinds, much speaking, writing 
and individual attention break 
the code of letters. 


Leicestershire classrooms — 
and their Boston area counter- 
parts — have no pupil desks, 
no set lessons. Instead, class- 
rooms have work tables, mats 
on the floor, child-size chairs 
and rockers and corners or 
rooms for science, math, read- 
ing, social studies, art, wood- 
work, perhaps a quiet room 
for those who want to’ get 
away from the group and, for 
younger children, a doll play 
area. 


It’s Up to Child 


Ideally, the subject corners 
or rooms are loaded with ma- 
terials that children can use 
with little or no direction from 
a teacher. The pupils decide 
what they want to do and ‘tor 
how long with no bells to an- 
nounce new Classes. Teachers 
are there to help, explain and 
inspire activity, not to dictate 
the child’s learnmng pace. 

All three schools have no 
grade divisions and in varying 
degrees children of different 
ages are together. Children 
are thought to have different 
styles and paces of learning, 
schools are considered de- 
Structive if they insist an first 
period for math, second period 
for reading; or first grade, 
second grade; or high ability 
group and low. 

The emphases vary in the 
three Boston area schools. 

Highland Park, drawing 
mostly black children from 
low-income Roxbury families, 


has a lower school for 146 3- to 
10-year-olds and an upper 
school for 52 8- to 16-year-olds. 
Age groups in the lower school 
overlap by little more than a 
year. The 6-year-old group is 
highly structured because, 
Principal Seabrook says, “‘We 
want to make damn sure the 
children learn to read, write 
and do arithmetic.” 

Besides stressing the basic 
skills early, Highland Park 
gives practice in taking tests 
like the standard Metropolitan 
Achievement Test — a surviv- 
al technique ifthe children re- 
turn to Boston schools where 
tests determine ability groups. 

At the Dorchester school, 
student groupings also overlap 
by a year or so. 


‘Family Group’ 
Its innovation is “‘the family 
group.” All students, who 
come as volunteers from Bos- 


ton and the suburbs, and 
teachers belong to a family. 


Brad Crawford, a former pub- 
lic schoolteacher, has a 
10-member family consisting 
of one child aged 5, two aged 
6, two aged 7, two aged 8, one 
aged 9 and one aged 10. The 
families are together at the 
beginning of the school day, 
lunch as a group and then 
meet for about 45 minutes at 
the end of the day. 
Fayerweather, an upper 


middle-class school with a tui-. 
tion range of $750 to $1,325, 


mixes children of different 
ages on the three floors of its 
year-old building, five minutes 


from Harvard Square. While. 


the Dorchester School has sep- 
arate rooms and _ specialist 
teachers, Fayerweather teach- 
ers are expected to be general- 
ists. Their classes are largely 
integral units, although the 
school has a common library, 
shops and recreation room. 

Fayerweather, more than 
the other two schools, involves 
students in decision-making. A 
couple of weeks ago, Head- 
master Chris Stevenson, a 
sandy-haired Southerner with 
a gentle drawl, called a school 
meeting to discuss the sliding 
slope, an ice-coated walkway 
by the building, after a student 
caromed into a ground-level 
window. Only about 20 of the 
120 pupils appeared and the 
older children dominated the 
meeting. 


Students Take Vote 


After a rambling discussion, 
the students voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the larger interests 
of the group: little kids slide 
first, install a banked curve 
and a rope. 

Later, the rest of the school 
was brought in to hear the new 
regulations., Someone protest- 
ed. the rules were imposed by 
the minority at the first meet- 
ing. ‘You could have come to 
the meeting, so it’s tough on 
you,”’ was the retort from one 
of the decision-makers. An im- 
portant lesson seemed to have 
been learned. 

It would be misleading, how- 
ever, to leave the impression 
that student participatory de- 
mocracy always builds a spirit 
of responsibility and communi- 
ty. The following day Steven- 
son called a meeting of the 
7-to-9-year-olds to complain 
about poor cleaning at the end 
of the day. “I have great 
doubts that we are ready to 
live in a democracy,” he said. 
When pupils were faced with a 
vote on whether the school’s 
democratic organization 
should be continued, 35 voted 
in favor and 3 against. 


Questions Raised 


The new schools raise sever- 
al critical questions. 


- Left to decide when and 


What they want to learn, can 


children at an early age make 
intelligent choices? Do they 
master the basic skills? Do 
these schools produce better 
achievers, thinkers and human 
beings than conventional 
schools? 

Free choice seems to work 
for most — but not all — chil- 
dren in the three Boston area 
schools, especially when they 
experience it at an early age. 

At Fayerweather, Roger 
Smith, who teaches 10- to 
14-year-olds, has eight stu- 
dents who are required to re- 
port at school only once a 
week. The students work at 
home, -in libraries, museums 
or wherever their interests 
propel them. Often, they elect 
to come to school. But for oth- 
ers with traditional school 
background free choice is not 
working well, Smith candidly 
admits. 


Must Learn Pattern 


It seems that although free 
choice, self-motivation and in- 
dividual responsibility may be 
more natural to most children 
than learning under coercion, 
these behavior styles must be 
learned. 


At the Dorchester school, 
teachers make a point of de-. 
termining periodically wheth- 
er students are exercising 
wisely their free choice, 
whether they are delving into 
the various subject fields. Ifa 
student is ignoring mathemat- 
ics, his teacher looks into the 
situation. Students also can be 
urged successfully toward a 
subject area or told directly 
that they need to improve a 
skill. 

Generally, teachers find that 
young children become bored 
with subjects and will leave a 
popular, overcrowded class for 
the personal attention of a 
teacher or small group. 

Teachers at the three 
schools worry constantly about 


whether free choice is working: 


or how it can work more effec- 
tively without destroying its 
virtues. One major danger, a 
teacher said, is that the learn- 
ing environment can be too 
passive, that there are not 
enough interesting things for a 
child to do. ‘“‘You can’t have a 
teacher who sits back all the 
time and says, ‘Okay, here’s 
the material, now do some- 
thing.’ ”’ 
Teacher Role Debated 


At Fayerweather, Headmas- 
ter Stevenson has had many 
conflicts with his staff about 
the role of the teacher in prod- 
ding or promoting the child. 
“Fayerweather started as a 


reaction to conventional 
schools where all kids were 
required to do the same,” he 
said. “But, if there’s nothing 
but free choice without any 
direction at all, that’s treating 
all kids the same way too.” 

Whether children are mas- 
tering the basic skills is also a 
difficult question to answer. 
All three schools can cite ex- 
amples of non-readers or poor 
readers who, given a freer at- 
mosphere and less pressure, 
make great gains. Likewise, 
all three schools have some 
poor readers. None relies on 
the results of achievement 
testing to prove the schools 
benefits. 

In any case, the new schools 
are confident that they do a 
job in the basic skill areas that 
is equal to or better than most 
standard public and private 
schools. And furthermore, 
their approach to learning, 
they feel, is going far beyond 
numbers and words to the un- 
derstanding of concepts, the 
development of critical skills 
of analysis and the nurturing 
of creativity and individuality. 

Whether the new schools 
produce a new and better ado- 
lescent and adult is a question 
each parent, teacher and stu- 
dent will have to answer, each 
according to his values. What 
seems clear — to one observer 
at least — is that the children 
in these schools seem to be 
happier, more inquisitive, less 
anxious and less inhibited than 
children are usually expected, 
or even required, to be in most. 
schools. 


Storefront Academy Rescues Harlem Kids 


NEW YORK — Irving Ham- 
er, his parka buttoned tightly 
against the subzero wind blow- 
ing down 130th Street and 
right through the concrete 
block and crumbling mortar 
wall of the storefront, sat and 
told horror: stories about what 
city schools have done to Har- 
lem kids. 

‘“There’s this one kid who 
had been in a school for dis- 
ruptive adolescents. He 
dropped out and hadn’t been to 
school for three years when he 
came to us. He’s been here 
now four months and he’s 
written a 363-page book — 
poems, stories, autobiography, 


everything. A publisher is in-. 


terested. 

‘Another kid, he was in a 
food trade high school. He’s 
done all our electrical work 
here, and I think he’s just 
short of being a genius when it 
comes to math and science. 

“This other guy who came 
to us last May was reading on 
the sixth-grade level. I don’t 
know what went on. We talked 
a lot, began reading a lot... 
‘it’s all related. He’s at the 
“University of Kansas now, 
making honors.” 

Hamer’s job for the last 242 
years has been helping kids 
save themselves from a mas- 
sive city educational system 
that is not working. 

He heads the Lincoln Acade- 
my at 130th and Madison in 
Harlem, one of 13 storefront 
mini-schools organized by the 
Urban League of New York 
and operating independently 
from the public school system. 

The first of the street acade- 
mies was begun nearly four 
years ago, and they can now 
be found in roughly-renovated 
abandoned candy and clothing 
stores in Harlem, the lower 
East Side, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. They admit dropouts 
and forceouts, improve their 
basic academic skills and then 
funnel the students to other 
schools, job training programs 
and colleges. 

On the west side of Harlem 
at Eighth Avenue and 135th, 
Edward F. Carpenter heads a 
remarkable institution called 
Harlem Preparatory School, 
now in its third year. The job 
of that independent school also 
is to help kids surmount their 
past experiences in the educa- 
tional system and preparing 
them for entrance into college. 

Harlem Prep and the street 
academies are not dealing 
with average, run-of-the-mill 


kids whose inability to handle 
academic subjects led to frus- 
tration and withdrawal from 
school. Most of the students at 
the academies and the prep 
have superior ability as mea- 
sured by standard tests. They 
constitute a corps of talent 
and intelligence that in most 
cases might have been wasted. 

If the public educational sys- 
tem of New York — and those 
of other cities — were working 


‘as they should, the academies 


and the prep would not be 
needed. But the educational 
systems are failing and reject- 
ing many kids, and institutions 
like the academies and the 
prep, designed to salvage 
brains and talent, are desper- 
ately necessary. 

‘Since their inception, the 
academies have had contact 
with about 1,000 students over 
16-years-old, according to Cal- 
vin Ramsay, program direc- 
tor. More than 200 of the stu- 
dents have enrolled in colleges 
and 600 more have entered 
Harlem Prep, other post-high 
school institutions or job train- 
ing programs. In some cases, 
students have gone back to 
public schools. The remainder 
have faded into the anony- 
mous ranks of the diploma- 
less, the untrained, underem- 
ployed or unemployed. 

Harlem Prep with two crops 
of graduates so far has placed 
174 students in nearly 200 col- 
leges. “‘I believe that’s 174 
people who would not be in 
college today,”’ says headmas- 
ter Carpenter. 

The prep began in a gloomy 
warehouse, but now has its 
own building, a former super- 
market with large plate glass 
display windows facing Eighth 
Avenue. People walking by 
can look in and see a huge 
open room with no walls or 
partitions filled with students 
and teachers. Along two side 
walls, blackboards and lecture 
chairs are set up for classes. 
Bookeases divide class areas 
and an acoustical tiled ceiling 
keeps the noise down to a low 


hum. 

Scattered through the large 
open spaces are tables, couch- 
es and lounging chairs where 
students read, do class assign- 
ments and socialize. The base- 
ment contains the school’s sci- 
ence labs, art workshop, 
library and lunch facilities. 

Harlem Prep has a spirit, a 
drive, and a sense of purpose 
seldom experienced in any ed- 
ucational institution. James 
Rogers, who graduated last 


year, described it this way in 
a brochure on the school: 

“MOJA and LOGO are writ- 
ten on the wall at Harlem 
Prep. These two words of Afri- 
can origin for unity and broth- 
erhood have as many mean- 
ings as our school’s students 
have diverse experiences. But 
each of our lives is united for 
one immediate aim — to go on 
to college.” 


To some students unity and 
brotherhood signify a new 
Spirit of community determi- 
nation among black people. To 
the small contingent of Puerto 
Rican students, the slogans 
may mean the assertion of 
‘brown power” in this city. To 
the handful of whites, unity 
and brotherhood are goals to 
be sought beyond the present 
day divisions of race and 
class. 


Humanistic 


For Edward Carpenter, the 
headmaster, and for several of 
his teachers and students, 
MOJA and LOGO are all of 
these things, but the words 
embody as well the beliefs of 
the Baha’i faith they practice, 
but don’t proselytize. Baha’i, 
named after its founder, 
Baha’u’llah (meaning Glory of 
God), a Persian who died in 
1892, is a humanistic world 
faith seeking the end of racial, 
religious, social and economic 
divisions and the establish- 
ment of worldwide unity and 
brotherhood. 


The prep has white and 
black teachers and three nuns 
who this year have discarded 
their religious habits for mod- 
erately short dresses. The 
nuns, from the order of the 
Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, live in an apartment 
near the school. One of them, 
Mother Ruth Dowd, is the 
school’s vice principal. 

The educational program at 
both the academies and the 
prep is an unusual blend of 
informal atmosphere and rap- 
port between teachers and stu- 
dents with a rigorous academ- 
ic program, including marks, 
tests and continual evaluation, 
all of it designed to bring stu- 
dents up to college level per- 
formance. 


Students spend anywhere 
from a few months to a year 
in the academies where the 
objective is to raise their per- 
formance level to about the 
eighth grade. The next step 
usually is an ‘academy of 
transition’? where the student 


stays until his work is of high 
school caliber. Then many stu-. 
dents enter the prep which 
keeps them or a year or two 
depending on how much time 
they need to prepare for col- 
lege. 


Therapeutic Community 


A street academy at its best 
becomes what psychologists 
call a therapeutic community. 
With about 50 students, two or 
three teachers, a street work- 
er all in very crowded quar- 
ters, group interaction is at a 
high level. A newcomer gets 
absorbed into the group, work- 
ing out the hospilities and hang- 
ups that drove him or her out 
of school. 

Take the ‘“‘problem” of read- 
ing, for example. Irving Ham- 
er, the intense 27-year-old 
head teacher at the Lincoln 
Academy, which is considered 
among the best of the mini- 
schools, finds it hard to de- 
scribe concretely what hap- 


pens. 

“Half the reading problem is 
not in skills, but in something 
else preventing the student 
from learning,’ he said. “‘We 
try to deal with the pathology 
involved, to ease the tensions. 
Then everything seems to fall 
into place.” , 

The academy also does a 
lot of practical work in read- 
ing, starting students off with 
basic books like Doctor 
Seuss’ ‘‘Cat in Hat Beginner 
Book Dictionary,” if neces- 
sary. Students use pro- 
grammed reading exercises, 
they read aloud together, help 
one another, work with teach- 
ers and do a lot of writing. 


A Class Is Begun 


_A couple of weeks ago, Cur- 
tis Jernigan, a young teacher 
from Alabama assigned to the 
academy for two months as 
part of a fellowship program, 
shouted above the noisy lunch- 
time conversation that he was 
going to start a class in human 
biology. Six young men, 16, 17 
and 18-year-olds, gradually 
gathered around a well-worn 
plastic topped table. Bags of 
potato chips, bottles of Ned- 
icks orange drinks and Kool 
cigarettes were passed around 
constantly. 

“Okay, what should we talk 
about today,” Jernigan start- 
ed. Someone suggested the 
structure of the human eye, 
another student wanted to dis- 
cuss the ears, and, with a 
glance at the white visitor, one 


student broke up the class 
when he said a discussion of: 
skin was in order. The consen- 
sus, however, was to talk 
about the human reproductive 
system, particularly since no 
girls were present. 

For the next hour, Jernigan 
skillfully conducted a combi- 
nation lecture-discussion that 
seized on student interest for 
its direction. The class began 
with a discussion of the male 
reproductive system, then the 
female system, conception and 
birth. Off it went on a tangent 
to talk about multiple births, 
Siamese twins, Caesarean sec- 
tions, then more questions and 
information about conception, 
contraceptive devices, men- 
strual cycles and finally some 
exchanges on veneral diseas- 
es. 


The style of the class was 
raucously masculine, but the 
questions from the students 
were serious—some of them 
indicating that regular high 
school health and sex educa- 
tion courses had failed to pro- 
vide much basic information. 
Most of the students diligently 
took detailed notes. 


At Harlem Prep 


Over at Harlem Prep the 
relationships between students 
and teachers also are very 
close and warm. But the aca- 
demic fare is more Structured, 
with classes in many conven- 
tional subjects, although often- 
times taught in an unconven- 
tional way. 


An African-American histo- 
ry class serves as an illustra- 
tion. The instructor chooses a 
young woman wearing an Afri- 
can-type headcovering to re- 
view what the class had 
learned during the last few 
Sessions. 


She describes the history of 
the family in Africa before the 
importation of slaves to the 
Western Hemisphere. Fellow 
students frequently interrupt 
with questions, corrections or 
added information. In the Car- 
ibbean area, the family was 
kept basically intact, she con- 
tinues, while in America fami- 
lies under slavery were sepa- 
rated. 


The teacher breaks in to 
point out that like most gener- 
alizations this one is inaccur- 
ate. Family patterns under 
slavery in America differed 
also, he said, with French and 
Spanish colonies usually re- 
taining the family structure, 
while the English colonies split 
families apart. 

Some students protest the 
interruption. ‘How can she 
Say anything when you keep 
telling her she is wrong?” a 


student asks. The teacher an- 
swers: “‘That’s part of my job. 
I can’t let you go away with 
wrong information. If she says 
something wrong, I have to 
speak up.” 

The class leader doesn’t 
seem discouraged by the re- 
peated criticisms. She seems 
to accept the interruptions as 
the usual give and take of the 
class. She doesn’t seem threat- 
ened by them. 


Gradually, the teacher takes 
over leadership of the class 
discussion and goes on to 
puncture a number of popular 
myths of American history. 

“How can you say Columbus 
discovered America when the 
Indians were watching his 
boats arrive?” he asks at one 
point. 

The Harlem Prep education- 
al program is open ended. Ba- 
sic subjects are stressed for 
those who need them. Ad- 
vanced students branch out to 
do independent work wherever 
their interests lead them. In 
the school’s basement area, 
for instance, a gifted student 
artist, with the help of a teach- 
er, is using the schools equip- 
ment to make a film of his 
paintings and illustrations. 


Emphasis on Service 


Headmaster Carpenter re- 
fuses to characterize his stu- 
dents as militants or conserva- 
tives, saying their education at 
the prep must free them to 
establish their own perspec- 
tives. One attribute is common 
to the students, he says. 

“They minimize material- 
ism and maximize service,” 
he says. ‘‘They have all made 
a convenant with one another 
that when they graduate they 
will give some part of their 
lives to their communities.’’ 

Carpenter and teachers in 
the street academy program 
are painfully aware that their 
institutions are making only a 
fractional impact on the edu- 
cational waste in the city. 
Some 3,000 students applied 
for about 100 places- available 
at Harlem Prep in September. 


Search for Funds 


Despite their demonstrated 
success, the academies and 
the prep must continually 
scratch for funds. They are 
unable to grow to meet the 
demand and scarcely able to 
survive. 

The street academies cost 
about $60,000 annually for each 
unit .of 100 students. They are 
supported by leading corpora- 
tions that get for their money 
some conspicuous advertising 
and good public relations in 
predominantly black areas, 
tax write-offs and satisfaction 


that they are involved in city 
problems. 

The prep has received the 
bulk of its support for the first 
two years Of its existence fromm 
a major oil company, as well 
as from foundations and the 
Urban , League. By mutual 
agreement, the oil company 
support will end this year, 
Carpenter said. 

He ‘is. now spending up to 75 
percent of his time in fund 
raising, including drafting a 
proposal which he discussed 
recently with presidential 
aides at the White House and 
ae for a show business ben- 
efit. 

With National Urban League 
promotion, the street academy 
program has inspired similar 
schools in other cities and sev- 
eral barely functioning repli- 
cas within the New York pub- 
lic school system. Recently, 
the U.S. Post Office Depart: 
ment announced plans to spon- 
sor its own street academies. 
Surprisingly, no one connected 
with the post office program 
has yet contacted the origina- 
tors of the storefront school 
concept, according to director 
Ramsay. 

In Washington, the Anacos- 
tia. Project, a federally sup- 
ported decentralization experi- 
ment in Southeast, is planning 
to begin its own academies. 


Project in Pittsburgh “Teaches’ Intelligence 


PITTSBURGH—After the 4- 
and. 5-year-olds have taken off 
their coats, hats and boots and 
played around the kindergar- 
ten for 10.minutes, Mrs. John- 
nie Brice, their teacher, an- 
nounces, ‘It’s: time for work, 
children. Get your prescrip- 
tions.” 

With little’ hesitation, the 14 
children in the Henry Clay 
Frick Elementary School class 
walk up to a large board 
where they look for their 
names on individual card hold- 
ers, like those used for time 
eards in offices and factories. 

Debra, who is 5, and her 
classmates, find their holders 
and pull out small yellow 
cards. Debra’s card—her pre- 
scription or ticket—reads: 
Q7E1, Q7F1, 5, 13. 

She carefully puts her index 
finger under the first code let- 
ters, Q7E1, and goes to a large 
series of shelves filled with 
white boxes: Debra finds the 
box. with. the corresponding 
code letters, takes it to her 
seat at-a table and opens it. 

Inside the box are 20 wooden 
blacks of. different sizes. De- 
bra spills the blocks on the 
floor. For awhile, she: tries 
different patterns, then grad- 
ually seéms to figure out that 
the blocks can be lined up ina 
series from the largest to the 
smallest. 


Around the room, children 
are opening up boxes with dif- 
ferent materials and beginning 
to do what they call their 
“‘tasks.”” Two boys deal out an 
ordinary deck of cards, then 
simultaneously turn cards face 
up. The player with the high- 
est card takes the trick. 

A small boy manipulates a 
miniature scale, placing 
weighted numbers on either 
end. The highest number tips 
the scale, indicating that it is 
the larger one. Other children 
are tracing shapes, numbers 
and letters; counting with 
chips, small cubes and other 
implements; playing a variety 
of games—all having the pur- 
pose of demonstrating basic 
concepts of quantity, classifi- 
cation and number. 


Their teacher, Mrs. Brice, 
cireulates through the room 
the entire 90 minutes of what 
is‘ called the “cognitive” or 
learning time for the class. 
She answers a question, 
checks a student’s work, 
‘moves all the time. 


Never Criticizes 


Mrs. Brice never criticizes a 
‘pupil or says angrily that 
‘something is. wrong. She only 
provides what psychologists 
call “positive reinforcement” 
by dealing out lavish praise 
for success: ‘Very good, Ro- 
chelle”’ or “You really‘under- 
Stand that, Robert.” 


With few exceptions the chil- 
dren display a concentration 
and intensity toward their 
work that would astound most 
teachers who complain of the 
“short attention spans” of 4- 
and 5-year-olds. 

Mrs. Brice’s kindergarten 
pupils are part of the unusual 
Primary Education Project 
(PEP), a joint effort of the 
Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center of the Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh and the city 
public schools. Now in its third 
year, the project covers about 
375 3- to 6-year-olds and will 
gradually be extended as far 

as the fourth or fifth grades. 
+ In its simplest terms, PEP 
is attempting to teach children 
the skills that society calls in- 
telligence. 

In order to ‘‘teach’’ intelli- 
gence, the project has recon- 
structed into a programmed or 
controlled environment the 
preschool, kindergarten and 
first grade classes at the 
Frick School. 


Controlled Sequence 


Virtually everything a child 

does in a PEP class is part of 
a closely worked-out, con- 
trolled sequence that will 
guide the child to learning a 
particular skill. Children are 
continually tested and general- 
ty not allowed to proceed to a 
higher level until they can 
Show they have mastered the 
preceding steps. 
- The skill to be learned can 
be something as apparently 
simple as counting five poker 
chips placed in a pile on a 
table. Many children come to 
school already knowing how to 
do this simple task, but many 
of the children at Frick School 
from low-income areas border- 
ing the Pitt campus haven’t 
mastered it. 

At PEP the process for 
learning how to count those 
poker chips — or other objects 
— is not left to chance. The 
process has been set down 
¢arefully on paper so that a 
teacher can “program” a 
ehild. 


The First Step 


The first step is learning to 
say the number chain — one, 
two, three, four, five. This is 
basically a rote exercise which 
the child can learn through 
number games, recitation with 
the help of the teacher. or by 
hearing a voice on a tape re- 
corder say the numbers. 

The child must also develop 
a rather sophisticated physical 
skill before he can count those 
poker chips. He must learn 
how to synchronize the saying 
of a number and the touching 
ofan object; in other words, 
he must learn how to count 
one-by-one. 

This skill can be taught 
without the use of numbers. A 
child can sit with a teacher or 
tuter, say a word — his name, 
for ‘instance — and tap a table. 
In this way he develops the 
coordination and rhythm need- 
ed ‘to count those poker chips. 

The child next must master 
a method for attacking the 
random pile of poker chips. If 
he -simply touches and counts 
haphazardly, he more than 
likely will get confused. What 
the child learns usually is the 
technique of touching one chip, 
saying the number one, then 
moving the chip away from 
the pile. He then repeats the 
process until he comes to the 
last chip and calls it “‘five.” 


A Final Refinement 


_One final refinement must 
be learned. The child must re- 
dlize that the last chip he 
counts — the one he calls five 
— equals the total of the chips 
in the pile. 

This example demonstrates 
how complex and intricate a 
simple skill becomes when an- 
alyzed. In attempting to set 
down on paper the steps a 
child goes through to learn ba- 
sic skills, the PEP project is 
unique in this country, and 
perhaps, unique anywhere. 

Once the learning sequence 
is broken into its successive 
steps — and the PEP project 
is continually testing, analyz- 
ing and reordering the learn- 
ing sequences, or “hierarch- 
ies’? — that sequence is trans- 
ferred into what amounts toa 
curriculum. The project has 
turned out stacks of detailed 
books to enable teachers to 
guide a child who has not 
learned a basic concept 
through the steps needed to 
acquire it. 


Immense Implications 


The implications for school 
curricula of the future are im- 
mense. 


Most teachers these days try 
to teach children basic skills 
on a hit-or-miss basis with lit- 
tle or no knowledge of the 
component steps in acquiring 
a skill. The PEP system, with 
its diagnostic tests which con- 
tinually determine what a 
child knows and what he needs 
to know, offers the basis for 
one of the most systematic ap- 
proaches to learning ever de- 
veloped. 

But back to Debra. She has 
arranged her 20 blocks in or- 
der from largest to smallest. 
She is now confident that her 
“task”? is successfully com- 
pleted and waves her hand in 
the air to attract her teacher. 

Mrs. Brice comes, looks at. 
the blocks and asks, ‘‘What 
can you tell me about this 
block, Debra?” 

“It’s the largest,” answers 
the child. ‘What about this 
one?” she is asked. “It’s the 


smallest,’’ Debra answers. 


Gets Second Box 


Debra receives a “very: 
good” from her teacher, who 
then checks off the first task 
on the child’s prescription. De- 
bra tosses the blocks back in 
the box, replaces the box on 
the shelf, looks at her tickets 
and locates her second learn- 
ing box. 

Her second task is a simpli- 
fied number line, an ingenious 
system for performing simple 
addition and subtraction. The 
number line consists of a long 
strip of cardboard with spaces 
marked off from 1 to 10, like 
a ruler. Included in the box 
are cards with simple prob- 
lems like 2 plus 3 or 5 minus 
2 


Debra is a bit confused by 
the new task. She asks for an 
explanation from her teacher, 
gets it, then begins to work, 
biting the tip of her tongue. 

She begins with the problem 
of adding 2 and 3. Debra puts 
a yellow cube on the 2 of the 
number line, then takes a blue 
cube, starts on the 3 and 
counts 3 spaces to the right, 
arriving at 5, her answer. To 
subtract 2 from 5, Debra 
places one cube on the large 
number, then counts 2 spaces 


with the other cube to the left 
for her answer, 3. 


She spends about 10 min- 
utes on the number line, obliv- 
ious to. the other activity 
around her. She gets another 
box from. the shelf, begins a 
tracing and coloring exercise, 
but is interrupted by the stu- 
dent teacher for a test. 

Debra’s test is much like 
most of the games she has 
been playing, simple addition 
and subtraction using cubes 
and chips. The tester carefully 
marks Debra’s progress on a 
record sheet using a variety of 
colors to indicate her level in 
different skills. And the end of 
the day, Debra’s teacher 
checks the record sheet, deter- 
mines what tasks Debra 
should be doing for the next 
few days, and writes out her 
new ticket. 

Debra goes back to her trac- 
ings, finishes them, then does 
an exercise on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of paper, 
matching similar shapes like 
triangles, square and rectan- 
gles. While she is completing 
her task, Mrs. Brice an- 
nounces to the class that an- 
other child, Renee, has fin- 
ished all her work first, and 
gets a star. 

Renee’s achievement also 
has earned her admission to 
the play area on the other side 
of the room. There she must 
make a choice between activi- 
ties. She can use a typewriter 
to copy words and letters, or 
play in the doll corner, or with 
blocks, books and games. 


‘Special Table’ 


Another choice is the ‘‘spe- 
cial table,”’ a headset attached 
to a tape recorder. The child 
presses a button, hears a voice 
tell her to open a book on the 
table to the page with the 
farm animals. She hears the 
rooster crow, the cow moo and 
the horse neigh. The voice 
then asks her to listen careful- 
ly. The cow moos and the child 
is asked to circle the animal 
that made the sound. 


Later, Mrs. Brice, the teach- 
er, announces that it’s time to 
put away the toys. 

“Everybody worked very 
hard and some of you had dif- 
ficult tasks,’’ she says. ““Now 
we’re going to have some free 
play. Debra, you worked so 
hard, would you like to ride 
the bicycle?” 

Debra rides the big three- 
wheeler around the classroom. 
After about 10 minutes of 
“free” play, a student teacher 
gathers the children in front of 
her. She has a pile of enve- 
lopes, each bearing a child’s 
name and containing words 
the children have selected as 
their favorites. 


A scene at Pittsburgh’s Henry Clay Frick Elementary School. 


The young teacher reads 
Robert’s_ cards first: 
“dog- 

...fire.- 

..bang...cake...’” For the 
first time in two hours, the 
children unwind, laughing and 
joking as Robert’s words are 
displayed. Robert recognizes 
most of them and if he doesn’t 
someone else in the class 
shouts out the word. At the 
end of the list, she asks him to 
Select a new word. She writes 
the word on a card, shows it to 


the class, then puts it back in 


Robert’s envelope. 
Intent on Tasks 


Much the same atmosphere 
can be seen in the other PEP 
grades at the Frick School, the 
preschool and the first grade. 
The children are busy, some- 
what subdued and intent on 
their tasks. Teachers rarely 
have to raise their voices. 

The system of rewards for 
good work or effort and dimi- 
nution—not denial—of rewards 
for poor performance seems to 


have largely eliminated the 
standard system of punish- 
ment used in most schools. 

In the preschool, the initial 
emphasis is in giving the 3- 
and 4-year-olds practice in 
performing a simple task, like 
pasting or sorting basic 
shapes, and sticking to the 
task for a few minutes at first. 
Gradually the time allotted to 
work increases, reaching 
eventually 30 minutes a day. 

The long-range objective of 
the PEP system of assigned 
tasks, checks and rewards, is 
to eventually make the system 
unnecessary. In the first 
grade, students already check 
their own prescriptions when 
they have completed a task. 

By the third or fourth grade, 
most children, who have been 
in the program for a couple of 
years or so, hopefully will be 
largely _ self-motivated and 
self-disciplined, says Dr. Laur- 
en B. Resnick, the young psy- 
chologist who heads ‘the pro- 
ject. 

PEP also has its effect on 


teachers, most from the city 
school system. Mrs. James J. 
Robinson; coordinator of the 
project for the school system, 
asserts, “We have no failures 
here. Our teachers come to 
believe that children cannot 
fail something they haven’t 
been exposed to. This does 
something to teachers’ ideas 
about testing. They now see 
tests as a tool that shows a 
child has not yet attained a 
particular skill.” 

Resnick frankly acknowl- 
edges that there. are dangers 
in the program,. but thinks 
they have been anticipated. 

The entire model of positive 
reinforcement based on behav- 
lorist theories of psychology 
shows the incredible power a 
teacher has over children. 

In the hands of an authori- 
tarian teacher, the PEP sys- 
tem could create a classroom 
of scared robots. Resnick Says 
teachers in the project have 
been chosen carefully for their 
compassionate and _  non- 
authoritarian attitudes toward 
children. 


The PEP scheme could also 
be made into a rigid pupil- 
tracking system in which stu- 
dents are quickly designated 
as slow learners, average or 
advanced. Resnick says this 
would be a distortion of PEP 
which is the opposite of track- 
ing. Students in PEP learn at 
their own pace in classes that 
are mixed with some students 
doing extremely low-level 
work and others performing at 
higher levels. 


Know Achievement 


In the first grade, children 
readily tell a visitor who is the 
“smartest kid” in the class. 
They know what level they are 
working on, as well as their 
friends’ achievement. But the 
children generally seem satis- 
fied with their own accom- 
plishments and unthreatened 
by competition with their 
classmates. 

Another criticism of PEP is 
that children with experience 
under the system could not 
function in another environ- 
ment. “It could be argued that 
teaching children to work only 
under controls makes them 
unable to work under another 
system,” said Dr. Resnick. 

“Tm in a bind on this,”’ she 
added. “I believe in the social 
and human goals of freedom 
to learn and joy in learning, 
but I’m not convinced that ev- 
ery child learns under such a 
system. If you’re a good skier 
and a poor skater and no one 
tells you or gives you the op- 
portunity to become a good 
skater, you'll only ski. 

“We require children to 
learn things that they might 
not choose to learn because of 
their past history and environ- 
ment,” she added. ‘‘We want 
kids to have options open to 
them. By the fourth or fifth 
grade with a sound foundation, 
they will be able to choose 
their own objectives.” 

PEP is still in its formative 
stages and is not yet ready for 
export. Like its forerunner, 
the system of Individually 
Prescribed Instruction, also 
developed at the University of 
Pittsburgh, PEP is likely to 
attract government support, 
particularly from an adminis- 
tration that says it is commit- 
ted to new ways of doing 
things in education. 


A Challenge From 
North Carolina 


PHILADELPHIA — Nearly 
2% years ago when School 
Supt. Mark Shedd brought the 
director and half the staff of 
North Carolina’s Advancement 
School to Philadelphia, his de- 
cision was hailed as the type 
of action needed to shake the 
entrenched establishment of 
big city schools. 

At the time, Shedd predicted 
that the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania Advancement School, 
patterned after the North Car- 
olina institution, would be a 
major local “change agent.’ 

The school would exert pres- 
sure on the bureaucracy to 
change its traditional and inet- 
fective approaches by demon- 
Strating better classroom 
practices, Shedd maintained. 


Publicity and Praise 


In North Carolina, where the 
political and educational es- 
tablishment combined to strip 
the advancement school of its 
indepe:idence, the school had 
attracted national attention. 

Publicity and praise from 
educators were directed at its 
programs for motivating un- 
derachieving adolescents, its 
new curriculum approaches 
and its method for influencing 
the classroom practices of 
teachers. The Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, after bankrolling the 
schvol with a half million dol- 
lars to get it started, called 
the institution ‘‘among the 
most far-reaching and useful 
education programs in Ameri- 
Cage 

During its five years of ex- 
istence here and in North Car- 
olina, the advancement school 
has had many magnificent 
successes, but to this outside 
observer, at least, the school 
bas been essentially a magnifi- 
cent failure. 

Most teachers at the school 
would disagree, although a 
substantial minority share the 
view that the advancement 
school concept can have only a 
marginal impact on a mas- 
sive, entrenched school sys- 
tem. 

“If you’re happy with little 
things happening, it’s a very 
nice approach,” said Farnum 
Gray, a curriculum writer who 
has been with the school both 
here and in the South. 


Citizen Impatience 
Pressured by citizen impa- 


tience with failing schools, pub- 
lic and school officials around 


the nation—and particularly at: 


the federal level—are current- 
ly being forced to determine 
what are the most efficient 
and economically productive 
ways to improve schools. In 
this light, an examination of 
the successes and failures of 
such existing approaches as 
the advancement school con- 
cept is instructive. 

Perhaps the advancement 
school was oversold from the 
start as a “change agent.” 
Without a doubt, however, 
when the school was first set 
up in North Carolina in 1964, 
with former U.S. Commission- 
er of Education Harold Howe 
II as the head of its corporate 
organization, and after it 
came to Philadelphia in 1967, 
the school seemed to be one of 
the most promising mecha- 
nisms for challenging the sta- 
tus quo of existing school sys- 
tems. 

The school currently oper- 
ates on two floors of a con- 
verted warehouse building at 
5th and Luzerne Streets in 
North Philadelphia. Its inte- 
rior is carpeted, painted in 
bright colors, filled with at- 
tractive displays and _ art 
work. The atmosphere is vi- 
brant, excited, informal, re- 
laxed. 


Not Really a School 


Despite its name, the ad- 
vancement school is not really 
a school. It always has from 
100 to 200 young junior school 
boys in its classes. The boys 
are bright, but achieving well 
below their potential. 

They come to get “turned 
on” to learning, according to 
one of the school’s favorite ex- 
pressions. The boys later re- 
turn to their junior highs, pre- 
sumably better equipped and 
motivated to succeed. 

But the students at the ad- 
vancement school—more than 
1,000 have attended since the 
school has been in Philadel- 
phia—are not the primary 
objective. This fact bothers a 
number of staffers at the 
school,¢ the most critical of 
whom say the children are 
“test. subjects” for curriculum 
experimentation. 

The primary purposes of the 
advancement school are to 
create, test and export new 


curriculum materials and ap- 
proaches, to serve as.a labora- 
tory for teachers who want to 
see new methods in operation 
and to influence directly 
teachers who participate in 
summer workshops or spend a 
year of residency at the 
school. 


Pioneering Effort 


The school’s accomplish- 
ments in curriculum experi- 
mentation and development 
are probably its finest 
achievement. 

It has pioneered in stressing 
the validity and need for phys- 
ical, emotional and personal 
experiences as part of a 
school’s curriculum. 

Students are urged to write 
stories about their own experi- 
ences without fear they will be 
downgraded for errors. in 
grammar and spelling. Some 
courses stress sensory experi- 
ences of sight, smell and taste 
to sharpen perceptions. Eng- 
lish courses combine literature 
with music, drama, art and 
the dance. 

One teacher, George Mager, 
has devised an approach he 
calls improvisational drama. 
Its purpose is to stimulate a 
student’s imagination, concen- 
tration and hopefully to aid 
him in developing a better un- 
derstanding of himself and his 
relationships to others. 


In improvisational drama. 
the students and teachers set 
up a situation and the partici- 
pants act it out spontaneously. 
Often the students arrive at 
profound insights about their 
attitudes during the impromp- 
tu dramas and the group dis- 
cussion that follows. Teachers . 
can cite significant behavior 
changes largely attributable to 
the group experiences in the 
improvisational drama _ ses- 
sions. 

Besides the psychologically 
oriented approaches, the ad- 
vancement school has devised 
many ways of teaching con- 
ventional subjects in uncon- 
ventional fashion. Students. 
learn spelling through a card 
game similar to stud poker. 
Students often go out into the 
community to get first hand 
information for their projects. 
Classes make short films, 
write radio scripts and play- 


lets. 


A math class several weeks 


ago was typical of the imagi- 
native advancement school ap- 
proach. The teacher, Eric Ol- 
son, had put together an elabo- 
rate sequence to teach the 
Pythagorean theorem that in a 
right triangle the square of the 
hypotenuse, or long side, is 
equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. 

The students took little col- 
ored sticks to build a right 
triangle on a work table. On 
each side of the triangle they 
sed the sticks to construct 
squares. Then, they picked up 
the sticks that made up the 
squares on the two smaller 
sides and fitted them on the 
larger square that was built on 
the hypotenuse. In this way, 
they could tangibly see the 
validity of Pythagoras’ theo- 
rem, which has _bedeviled 
school kids for years. 


Olson has also constructed a 
six foot long ramp that can be 
raised or lowered by a support 
standing at right angles to the 
floor. The ramp is actually an 
oversized right triangle. Roll- 
ing weighted balls, or little 
racing cars, down the ramp, 
the students can clearly see 
and understand a variety of 
basic mathematical or physi- 
cal principles that usually re- 
main a paper and pencil ab- 
straction in most classrooms. 


Question Remains 


Despite the very obvious 
success of curriculum develop- 
ment at the advancement 
school, the question remains: 
How much of this good materi- 
al is finding its way into the 
classrooms of regular schools 
in Philadelphia? 

The advancement school has 
tried to infuse regular schools 
with its practices through sev- 
eral methods. Close to 200 
teachers from regular schools 
have participated in summer 
workshops. Another 100 teach- 
ers have spent a year of resi- 
dency at the school. 


(At that rate, it might take 
at least the rest of this century 
to get to all the public school 
teachers, provided there were 
no turnover in staff.) 

In the last year or so, the 
advancement school has tried 
to concentrate its resources on 
seven junior high and elemen- 
tary schools. A _ substantial 
number of the staff of these 
schools has participated in 
workshops and the year-long 
residency programs, 


At a recent meeting of staff 
members who manage the in- 
ternal operation of the ad- 
vancement school, Joseph L. 
Prusan, coordinator of teacher 
education, was asked when he 
would expect to see major 


changes in the regular schools 
the advancement school has 
worked with. He laughed and 
someone else at the table said, 
‘Not in Joe’s lifetime.” 

Prusan seems to be.in his 
40s and in good health. 


Later, he added that he 
could see indications of change 
in three of the seven schools 
and that he expected a “‘geo- 
metric progression” could oc- 
cur that would produce wide- 
spread reform. 

Although the main purpose 
of the advancement school is 
to influence the classroom 
practices of teachers and to 
develop new curriculum, the 
children at. the school are im- 
portant, too. 


Reflect Racial Pattern 


Students are drawn from the 
city’s various subdistricts to 
reflect the approximate 60 per- 
cent black and 40 percent 
white citywide distribution. 
Most of the students are from 
low income families. They 
have been selected by teach- 
ers, counselors and principals 
because of their average or 
above average intelligence but 
poor school work. 

The school only admits boys 
for several reasons, said Saul 
M. Yanofsky, director of re- 
search and planning. The 
practice began when the 
school was in North Carolina, 
and has carried over to Phila- 
delphia. 

It is felt, Yanofsky said, that 
because of the female domina- 
tion of conventional schools, 
boys have a harder time sur- 
viving. 

Yanofsky gave as another 
reason one that can serve as 
evidence 
choices the crisis in our 
schools force us to make. 
“Since we can only save a 
certain number of kids, it was 
felt we should concentrate on 
boys,” he said. 


Divided on Effect 


Staff members are divided 
in their opinion of the effect 
the school has had on students 
who have been enrolled from 
14 weeks to a year. Some feel 
that after having had a good 
school experience, and after 
becoming interested and en- 
gaged in the process of learn- 
ing, students return to their 
regular schools better motivat- 
ed and able to cope with their 
situations. 

Other staff members think 
the advancement school has 
done wonders in motivating 
students, but that unless the 
schools to which they return 
change—and most of them are 


unchanged—the students who 
were ‘‘turned on” to learning 


of the inhuman. 


will be quickly “turned off’’ 
and essentially no better off. 


There is no evidence yet of 
the long-term effect of the 
school on the boys who have 
attended. Students have not 
been back in their regular 
schools long enough to get val- 
id data, but some studies are 
in the works, Yanofsky, the 
research director, said. 


The students themselves 
seem confident that they will 
do better in their regular 
schools, although all the stu- 
dents this visitor talked with 
said they would sorely regret 
leaving the advancement 
school. Surprisingly, the stu- 
dents do not seem to realize 
that their previous failure in 
regular schools may not have 
been éntirely their own fault. 
They do not seem to be aware 
that they succeeded at the ad- 
vancement school because it 
was. significantly different 
from their previous schools 
and that their change was the 
result of more sympathetic 
teachers and better teaching 
approaches. 


Parents Questioned 


Their parents, however, 
seem conscious of this prob- 
lem. While 82 percent of the 
parents questioned in a study 
were confident their children 
would be better motivated and 
would work harder when they 
returned to. their regular 
schools, almost half were not 
sure the children would get 
better grades or that their per- 
formance would improve gen- 
erally. 

In other words, the parents 
seemed to realize that even if 
their children have changed 
during their time at the ad- 
vancement school, such very 
real change will not be recog- 
nized or appreciated by a reg- 
ular school. 


Most of the people came to 
the advancement school at- 
tracted by an institution that 
was independent of a school 
system, but committed to 
working with the system. A 
majority of staffers still be- 
lieve the concept is valid. But 
some feel other approaches 
like Philadelphia’s Parkway 
Program, which is trying to 
build an alternative system 
supported with public funds, 
may have more impact—if it 
can survive. 

A four-year veteran of the 
advancement school here and 
in North Carolina; Dan Cheey- 
er, can count many positive 
accomplishments. The school 
has proven that effective pro- 
grams can be run for under- 
achievers, he said. It has devel- 
oped outstanding curriculum 
and new approaches that may 


NY 


be used here and elsewhere, 
and it has influenced many 
teachers. 

“But, you know,’ he said, 
“the biggest payoff for the $6 
million or whatever it has cost 
over the years may be that 30 
people who would never have 


gotten interested in public edu- 


gation have gotten experience 
and training. They are going 
to other projects and help 
change the system.” 
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